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THE Αὐλός OR TIBIA. 


By ALBERT A. HOWARD. 


HE Greek name αὐλός, Latin “dca, was applied, in ancient 

times, to a variety of wind instruments of music, consisting 
of a tube in which the air-column was caused to vibrate by the 
breath of the performer. 

At least three distinct types of such instruments are easily conceiv- 
able, —the simple tube in which the sounds are produced by blowing 
across the open end of the tube, or across an opening in the side of 
it; the tube into one end of which a reed mouth-piece is inserted, 
and in which the air-column is caused to vibrate by blowing through 
the mouth-piece ; and the third type, in which the lips of the per- 
former, pressed against the open end of the tube, form the reed by 
which the sound is produced. All three of these types of instruments 
were known to both Greeks and Romans, but not all such instruments 
were, technically speaking, αὐλοί. The syrinx, or pan’s-pipe, was an 
instrument of the first type, but was not called an αὐλός ; and the 
instruments of the third type were perhaps never called αὐλοί, the 
common name being Greek σάλπιγξ, Latin cornu or tuba. Instru- 
ments of the first and second types called αὐλοί certainly did exist, 
as will be shown in the following pages.’ 


1 Probably no type of this instrument was, in its primitive form, the invention 
of either Greeks or Romans. The Romans believed that the art of playing on the 
tibia had come to them from Greece, for Ovid, F. VI. 662, calls this art the 7s 
Graia, and even the names of the different varieties of instruments, as Phrygian, 
Lydian, etc., indicate Greek origin; while among the Greeks the tradition points 
in most cases to an Asiatic origin for the instrument (cf. Plut. de mus. ch. V., 
Pollux IV. 74 sq.), and Egypt is distinctly stated to have been the home of one or 
two types of the instrument. Cf. Pollux IV. 74-75, etc. 

The instrument in several different forms was known to the Egyptians i in very 
early times, as is shown by the representations of it in their works of art, and the 
Assyrians also knew and used the double pipe at least 700 years before the Chris- 
tian era. The existing remains of Egyptian pipes have been described at length 
by Victor Loret, Les fidtes Egyptiennes antiques, Journal Asiatique, 1889, pp. 


Ι 
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All of these instruments may be classed, according to their acous- 
tic properties, as ‘open’ or as ‘stopped’ pipes. An open pipe gives 
the complete series of harmonics, the octave, the twelfth, the double 
octave, and the third above the double octave of the fundamental 
tone of the pipe. A stopped pipe produces a fundamental tone one 
octave lower than the corresponding tone of an open pipe, but gives 
a series of harmonics including only the twelfth and the third above 
the double octave of the fundamental tone. 


FINGER-HOLES, THEIR POSITION AND NUMBER. 


The notes of the musical scale lying between the fundamental tone 
of the pipe and the first harmonic can be produced only by opening, 
in the side of the pipe, holes of proper size at appropriate distances 
from the end of the pipe and from each other. To produce the 
diatonic scale through continuous octaves, beginning with the lowest 
register of the instrument, six such holes are required for an open | 
pipe, eleven for a stopped pipe. To produce the chromatic scale 
even more holes are necessary. Theoretically, the position of each of 
these holes for a given scale can be mathematically determined, but 
in practice the position of the holes is largely determined by experi- 
ment, and the holes are often slightly out of place, the result of which 
is a defect in the pitch of every note dependent on a hole improperly 
placed. But every performer on a wind-instrument has it in his 
power, by means of well-known devices, to correct minor defects 
in the pitch of his instrument caused by improper location of the 
finger-holes, and, no matter how perfectly his instrument is con- 
structed, he is under the necessity of making these corrections in 
pitch. That this was equally true of ancient artists and instruments 
is apparent from a passage in Aristoxenus (ed. Marquard, p. 60, 
chap. 42-43). 

The extent to which the pitch of a note can be altered by these 
various devices is, however, limited, and the proper position of the 
finger-holes, especially before the adoption of mechanical means for 
closing such holes as were not in use, must have been a very difficult 
problem for the ancients to solve. Doubtless many of the treatises 
mentioned in Athenaeus IV. 80 and in other writers dealt, at length, 


111 sqq., and wherever in this article Egyptian instruments are mentioned the 
facts are drawn from that source, unless statement to the contrary is made. 
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with this subject ; one treatise mentioned by Athenaeus XIV. 36, the 
περὶ αὐλῶν tpyoews Of Aristoxenus, was perhaps devoted exclusively 
to this subject. This work comprised not less than two volumes, for 
the reference is ἐν πρώτῳ περὶ αὐλῶν τρήσεως, implying that, at least, 
a second volume existed. The loss of this treatise is all the more to 
be regretted from the fact that it was the mon of such an eminent 
authority on ancient music. 

No treatise on the boring of pipes has been preserved to us even 
in a fragmentary form, and I have found but two direct statements, 
in ancient writers, as to the proper position of the finger-holes. The 
first is from Aristotle, Prob. XIX. 23, Διὰ τί διπλασία ἡ νήτη τῆς ὑπάτης ; 
ἢ πρῶτον μὲν ὅτι ἐκ τοῦ ἡμίσεος ἡ χορδὴ ψαλλομένη καὶ [ἡ ὅλῃ συμφω- 
νοῦσι διὰ πασῶν ; ὁμοίως δὲ ἔχει καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν συρίγγων " ἡ γὰρ διὰ τοῦ 
μέσον τῆς σύριγγος ) τρήματος φωνὴ τῇ δι’ ὅλης τῆς σύριγγος συμφωνεῖ 
διὰ πασῶν. ἔτι ἐν τοῖς αὐλοῖς τῷ διπλασίῳ διαστήματι λαμβάνεται τὸ διὰ 
πασῶν, καὶ οἱ αὐλοτρῦπαι οὕτω λαμβάνουσιν, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὸ διὰ πέντε 
τῷ ἡμιολίῳ. ἔτι οἱ τὰς σύριγγας ἁρμοττόμενοι εἰς μὲν τὴν ὑπάτην ἄκραν 
τὸν κηρὸν ἐμπλάττουσι, τὴν δὲ νήτην μέχρι τοῦ ἡμίσεος ἀναπληροῦσιν, 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὴν διὰ πέντε τῷ ἡμιολίῳ καὶ τὴν διὰ τεττάρων τῷ ἐπιτρίτῳ 
διαστήματι λαμβάνουσιν. ἔτι αἱ ἐν τοῖς τριγώνοις ψαλτηρίοις τῆς ἴσης 
ἐπιτάσεως γινομένης συμφωνοῦσι διὰ πασῶν, ἡ μὲν διπλασία οὖσα, ἡ δὲ 
ἡμίσεια τῷ μήκει. 

From this passage we learn that the finger-hole by which the octave 
was produced was bored in the middle of the tube ; the hole to pro- 
duce the fifth was so placed that the length of the entire instrument 
and the length of the portion above the hole should be in the ratio 
3: 2, and the hole to produce the fourth was so placed that the entire 
instrument and the portion above the hole should be in the ratio 


1 The discussion of the syrinx here mentioned I have reserved for a later place 
in this article (page 19). 

2 The text of this problem in the various editions is in such condition that cer- 
tain changes in words and in punctuation seem necessary in order to make the 
passage intelligible. The changes in punctuation are so obvious that they need 
no justification. I have inserted ἡ before ὅλη and have restored συμφωνοῦσι which 
is found in one Ms. in place of συμφωνοῦσα. For αὐλοῖς the Mss. read ἄλλοις and 
for ἔτι of the following sentence ὅτι; both of these changes were suggested by 
Aug. Wagener, as I learned after I had myself decided upon them. Finally ai 
must be read for οἱ in the Mss. in the last sentence, as is evident from the ἡ μέν 
and the ἡ δέ which follow. 
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4:3. Assuming that the finger-holes have a diameter equal to the 
internal diameter of the tube itself, these are the positions which they 
should theoretically occupy in an instrument of cylindrical bore. 

The second statement is from a late Roman source, Favonius 
Eulogius in the commentary to the ‘Somnium Scipionis’ (Cic. ed. 
Bait. et Orell. Vol. V. pt. I. p. 412): si tibiam cuiuslibet longitudinis 
sumas, et octaua eius portione deducta cauernam imprimas, tonus 
auditur ; si sextam decimam ex reliqua metiaris hemitonium conse- 
quitur. This however is a mere ‘rule of thumb,’ and it is doubtless 
of late origin, since it implies the existence of a tempered scale in 
which all of the tone-intervals are equal, and in which the interval of 
the semitone is half as great as that of the tone. Even as a ‘ rule of 
thumb’ this is too inexact, for instead of ‘ ocfaua’ we should have 
‘nona eius portione deducta.’ 

From Macrobius, in Somn. Scip. II. 4, 5, we get the further infor- 
mation that not all finger-holes had the same diameter: nec secus 
probamus in tibiis de quarum foraminibus uicinis inflantis ori sonus 
acutus emittitur, de longinquis autem et termino proximis grauior, 
item acuta per patentora foramina, grauior per augusta. This infor- 
mation is of value since it proves that the ancient instrument-makers 
were familiar with an important principle utilized to-day in the manu- 
facture of wind-instruments, namely, that a hole of small diameter 
nearer the mouth-piece may be substituted for one of greater diam- 
eter in the position which the hole theoretically should occupy. 

The earliest form of αὐλός, to whichever of the types of instrument 
mentioned above it belonged, must have been, from a musical point 
of view, a very imperfect instrument. Pollux, IV. 80, says that, 
until the time of Diodorus of Thebes, the αὐλός had only four finger- 
holes, and Acro,’ in the scholion to Hor. A. P. 202, quotes Varro as 
having twice made the statement that the tibia anciently had only 
four holes, while others maintained that it had only three. No Greek 
or Roman pipes with only four finger-holes have, as yet, been found, 
although they are not infrequently represented in works of art; but 
unquestionably, until some mechanical device was employed for 


1 Varro ait in tertia disciplinarum et ad Marcellum de lingua Latina, quattuor 
foraminum fuisse tibias apud antiquos, et se ipsum ait in templo Marsyae uidisse 
tibias quattuor foraminum, quare quaterna tantum foramina antiquae tibiae habu- 
erunt; alii dicunt, non plus quam tria. 
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closing the holes not in use, the pipe, when used in pairs, cannot 
have had more than four holes, unless the thumb was used to close 
one hole. 

Of thirty-four Egyptian pipes described by Loret! twelve have but 
three holes each and thirteen only four holes each, while the primi- 
tive pipes of the various ethnological collections show, with few ex- 
ceptions, four holes each, — indirect evidence which helps to confirm 
the truth of the statements of Pollux and ‘Varro. 

_ On an instrument with but four finger-holes it is, of course, impos- 
sible to produce a continuous scale beginning with the lowest register 
of the instrument. Either, then, this lowest register of the αὐλός was 
not used in the earliest times, or the musicians made use of a scale 
in which several tones of the lowest octave were wanting. In the 
absence of any direct testimony showing which of these methods was 
followed, any attempt to solve the problem is simply a matter of 
conjecture. Perhaps the simplest solution of the problem would be 
to assume that the notes of the pipe corresponded with the notes of 
the tetrachord, although in this case but three holes would be neces- 
sary, since on a pipe with four holes five notes can be produced. 
By neglecting the lowest register of the instrument and playing solely 
in the harmonics a complete diatonic scale can be produced on an 
open pipe with three holes, or on a stopped pipe with four holes, 
with the exception that on the stopped pipe the ocfave is a semitone 
too high. 

It is, however, chiefly from the historical point of view that the 
determination of the scale of this simple instrument is of interest to 
us, for the αὐλός did not long retain its primitive character, but was — 
constantly improved and perfected ; in fact, the names of some of 
the artists by whom improvements were made have been preserved 
to our time. Diodorus of Thebes is said to have improved the αὐλός 
by increasing the number of finger-holes ; Pollux IV. 80, πολύτρητον 
ἐποίησε . . . πλαγίας ἀνοίξας τῷ πνεύματι Tas ὁδούς. 

Whether or not this improvement was actually the work οὗ Diodo- 
rus, the ancients certainly did possess αὐλοί with more than four 
finger-holes. This is clear, not only from works of art, but from 
the actual remains of musical instruments to be seen in various 
museums of Europe. 


1 Journal Asiatique, 1889, pp. 197 sqq. 
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Probably the increase in the number of holes was not a large one 
at first, for in the existing instruments the number of holes varies 
from five to fifteen, and the αὐλός certainly did not reach its final 
development until a later period than that of Diodorus, as is shown 
by the statements of the ancients themselves. Pronomus, the cele- 
brated musician and the teacher of Alcibiades, improved the αὐλός 
by making it possible to play on a single pair of instruments the three 
musical scales in use at that time, whereas before his time a separate 
pair of instruments was required for each scale. Pausanias IX. 12. 
5, ᾿Ανδριάς τέ ἐστι ἸΠρονόμου ἀνδρὸς αὐλήσαντος ἐπαγωγότατα és τοὺς 
πολλούς. τέως μέν γε ἰδέας αὐλῶν τρεῖς ἐκτῶντο οἱ αὐληταί, καὶ τοῖς μὲν 
αὕλημα ηὔλουν τὸ Δώριον, διάφοροι δὲ αὐτοῖς ἐς ἁρμονίαν τὴν Φρύγιον 
ἐπεποίηντο οἱ αὐλοί, τὸ δὲ καλούμενον Λύδιον ἐν αὐλοῖς ηὐλεῖτο ἀλλοίοις. 
Πρόνομος δὲ ἦν ὃς πρῶτος ἐπενόησεν αὐλοὺς ἐς ἅπαν ἁρμονίας εἶδος ἔχοντας 
ἐπιτηδείως, πρῶτος δὲ διάφορα ἐς τοσοῦτο μέλη ὑπ᾽ αὐλοῖς ηὔλησε τοῖς 
αὐτοῖς. This same story is told of Pronomus by Athenaeus XIV. 31, 
and although there are other ways in which this improvement could 
be effected, the simplest method would be to increase the number 
of finger-holes, closing temporarily such holes as were not required 
for the particular scale in which the musician wished to perform. 
It is also possible that some of the mechanical attachments to the 
instrument, which will be described later, were at this time brought 
into use. 

In works of art of the later period the instruments are sometimes 
represented as provided with a large number of finger-holes, as for 
example in Plate I. 1, at the beginning of this article, which represents 
the pipe in the hand of a muse from a sarcophagus in the Louvre. 
This pipe has at least nine lateral openings. Of the Egyptian instru- 
ments described by Loret, two have five holes each, five have six 
holes each, one has eight, and one eleven holes. Of four Greek pipes 
in the British Museum three have six holes each, one five, and of the 
four pipes found at Pompeii in 1867 two have ten, one has twelve, 
and one fifteen holes. These instruments from Pompeii can very fit- 
tingly be called πολύτρητοι' or multiforatiles,? adjectives which are not 
infrequently used by ancient writers to describe the αὐλός or tibia. 


1 πολύτρητος, Pollux IV. 80., Anth. Pal. 9. 266, 505. 5. 
2 Multiforatilis, Apul. Flor. 3, p. 341, Met. 10. 32; multifora, Ov. Met. XII. 158, 
Sen. Agam. 358; multiforabilis, Apul. Met. 10, p. 254, Sidon. ep. 8. 9. 
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BANDS. 


When the number of holes in the pipes was increased to such an 
extent that the fingers could no longer close them all at the same 
time, naturally some device for closing the holes not in use had to be 
adopted. In the case of the pipes found at Pompeii this device con- 
sisted of bands of silver encircling the tube of the instrument, one for 
each hole, and pierced by a hole which corresponded exactly with the 
hole in the tube itself. These bands could be turned round on the 
tube and made to cover the holes in it, as is indicated by the position 
of the bands on the instruments as they were found. In some cases 
the band is so placed that the hole is open, and in other cases the 
hole is partially or entirely covered by the band. The bands are 
' fitted neatly together, so that originally the whole body of the instru- 
ment was covered by them, and it is probable that Horace had in 
mind such an instrument when he says, A. P. 202, ““#bia non ut 
nunc orichalco uincta.” ‘Two of the pipes in the British Museum are 
also provided with metal bands, and the same is true of a fragmentary 
instrument in the same Museum; cf. C. T. Newton, Halicarnassus, 
Vol. II. pt. 1, p. 339. 

Similar bands are represented in at least two reliefs on sarcophagi 
in the Louvre, one No. 240 of Frohner’s catalogue, representing a girl 
blowing on two pipes, each of which has a number of lines cut on 
it to represent the places where the bands join each other, although in 
this case no holes are represented in the bands ; the second, Frohner, 
No. 378, a sarcophagus representing the Muses with their attributes, 
Euterpe holding in each hand a pipe, the one in the right hand broken. 
The instrument in the left hand is shown in Plate I. 1, and the bands 
and the finger-holes in them can be easily distinguished. Perhaps 
the lines which are occasionally seen on the pipes in vase paintings 
are intended to represent these bands (cf. Baumeister’s Denkmaler, 
Fig. 592, and von Jan’s description). Not infrequently there is repre- 
sented in works of art an additional device to enable the performer 
to turn the bands.! This device consisted of a hook-shaped projec- 
tion from the surface of the band and seems to have been called 


1 Relief in Naples Mus. No. 6684; relief in the Vatican, cf. Baumeister, fig. 
598; sarcophagus in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, representing contest between 
Muses and Sirens. 
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by the Greeks κέρας or βόμβυξ (cf. Arcadius de accentibus, p. 188, ed. 
Barker) ἀλλ᾽ ἑκάστῳ πνεύματι οὐκ ἀτέχνως οὐδ᾽ ἀμούσως τὰ σημεῖα 
ἐπέθετο" καθάπερ οἱ τοῖς αὐλοῖς τὰ τρήματα εὑράμενοι, ἐπιφράττειν αὐτὰ 
καὶ ὑπανοίγειν ὁπότε βούλοιντο, κέρασί τισιν ἢ βόμβυξιν ὑφορκίοις 
(ὑφολκίοις) ἐπετεχνάσαντο, ἄνω καὶ κάτω, καὶ ἔνδόν τε καὶ ἔξω στρέφον- 
τες. ταῦτα οὑτωσὶ, κἀκείνοις ὥσπερ κέρατα τὰ σημεῖα ἐποιήσατο τῷ 
πνεύματι, ἕν τι σχῆμα ἑκατέρῳ σημηνάμενος. τοῦτο δὴ τὸ ἕν ὥσπερ αὐλῷ 
ἐοικὸς, ὅπερ ἔνδον καὶ ἔξω στρέφων ἐπιφράττειν τε καὶ ὑπανοίγειν τὸ 
πνεῦμα ἐδίδαξεν. 

The κέρατα themselves are not in existence on any of the instru- 
ments which have been found, but the pipes from Pompeii have, 
attached to many of the bands, little sockets into which such arrange- 
ments could be inserted, and these sockets were undoubtedly intended 
to serve this purpose. Probably such a socket was originally attached 
to each band of these Pompeian instruments ; the oxidization of the 
metal of the bands has, however, caused all trace of the socket to 
disappear in some cases, although on thirteen of the bands the 
sockets, or traces of them, are still to be seen. 

The κέρατα are frequently shown in works of art in which bands 
are not represented on the instrument.! It seems reasonable to con- 
clude in all such cases that the omission to represent the bands was 
due solely to careless work on the part of the artist, for without 
the bands the κέρατα would be useless. Furthermore, the frequent 
representation of the κέρατα is conclusive evidence that the bands 
were an almost universal addition to the instrument, although unfor- 
tunately the exact name by which they were called has not been 
preserved to us, at least in any recognizable form. 


SIDE-TUBES. 


Still another device is frequently represented in works of art, but 
has not been found on any of the instruments hitherto discovered. 
It consists of a short tube, often represented with a flaring end, 
directly over a hole in the pipe. This arrangement is often rudely 
represented in works of art, and has given rise to the theory that 
holes not in use were often stopped with a plug (cf. von Jan in Bau- 
meister’s Denkmaler, p. 557). That this arrangement is to be re- 


1 This is notably the case in wall-paintings; e.g. Helbig Wandgemilde, Nos. 
56, 69, 730, 765, etc. 
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garded as a tube and not as a plug is, however, shown conclusively 
in bas-reliefs ;' for, wherever the sculptor has paid any attention to 
detail in his work, the hole in the tube is clearly represented, and 
inferences drawn from works of art in which the details are but 
rudely executed are, in the absence of literary evidence, of very little 
value. 

On the whole, the representations of αὐλοί in works of art are as 
accurate as could be expected, for naturally the artists did not strive 
for absolute perfection in all the minor details of a musical instrument 
which played a very subordinate part in the entire work. Such care 
in detail as the artist has shown in representing the pipe in the hand 
of the muse in Plate I. 1, is exceptional, although of the greatest value 
to the student.? The fact, therefore, that the artists have so frequently 
represented these attachments as tubes is the best of evidence that 
they were regularly tubes, and not plugs to stop the holes. These 
tubes were sometimes, if not always, mounted on bands such as have 


1 The following list includes only a few of the reliefs in which the holes in the 
tubes are represented: Paris, Louvre, Fréhner’s Cat. No. 85 (photograph in H. 
d’Escamps, Marbres du Musée Campana, pl. 25); Fréhner, No. 378 (heliotype 
from photograph pl. I. 1, of this article) ; Munich, Glyptothek, No. 188 (reproduc- 
tion from a photograph, Baumeister, fig. 1186); Rome, Lateran Museum, No. 751 
(inexact engraving in Mon. dell’ Inst. VI-VII. 80, 2); Vatican Museum, sar- 
cophagus representing Cupids as Muses (inaccurate engraving in Museo Pio 
Clem. IV. 15); Florence, sarcophagus representing contest between Sirens and 
Muses (cf. Baumeister, fig. 1704, from an engraving); London, British Mus., 
sarcophagus from Townley Coll. (inaccurate engraving in Anc. Marb. of the B. M. 
II. 35). 

2 Engravings of ancient works of art are, with few exceptions, very inaccurate 
in matters of detail, although they give, with sufficient accuracy, the main features 
of the original. Not one of the various engravings of the instrument shown in 
Plate I. 1, represents either bands or holes above and below the side-tubes of the 
pipe. In the Museo Pio Clementino, Vol. IV. pl. 15, the pipes held by the youth 
who represents Euterpe have each six side-tubes; in the original there are only 
four represented. In Millin, Galerie Mythologique, Plate XX. Fig. 64, Euterpe 
holds two pipes which might be mistaken for the rounds of a chair, while in the 
original one of the pipes has five side-tubes, the other seven, and the holes in the 
tubes are clearly shown. Even in such a work as the Museo Borbonico, Vol. XI. 
tav. 59, the female figure is represented holding pipes with five side-tubes, while 
in the original only four are shown. Wherever in this article reference is made 
to a work of art, I have seen either the object itself or a photograph of it, and 
have not depended on the engravings. 
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already been described, and tubes thus mounted with a separate band 
for each tube are shown in the plate to which reference has been 
made. It is, of course, not impossible that such tubes were origi- 
nally attached to the instruments found in Pompeii, and that the 
oxidization of the metal has caused all trace of them to disappear, 
although this is very improbable, especially if any considerable num- 
ber of such tubes were in use on these instruments. The number of 
tubes represented on a single instrument varies from one to seven, 
the latter number occurring on the pipe of a muse in the British 
Museum and inaccurately shown in Millin, Galerie Mythologique, 
Plate XX. Fig. 64. 

The words of Pollux quoted above, p. 5, probably refer to this 
very device: πλαγίας ἀνοίξας τῷ πνεύματι Tas ὁδούς, for surely the 
words πλάγιαι ὁδοί might well be used to describe these tubes. 

There is no direct evidence to show that the bands on which these 
tubes were mounted could be turned round on the pipe so as to 
cover the holes in it, but it is almost impossible to conceive that they 
could not be thus turned, for not only are the tubes occasionally 
mounted on separate bands as in our plate, but the κέρατα, or arrange- 
ments for turning the bands, which have already been described, are 
often shown on works of art in connection with the tubes, and occa- 
sionally, as in the relief from Zoega, Baumeister’s Denkmaler, Fig. 594, 
there is such an arrangement corresponding to each of the tubes.’ 
The effect produced by these tubes when in use would be to lower 
the pitch of the pipe, for the tone would be produced at the outer 
end of the tube and not, as ordinarily, at the surface of the pipe. 

A somewhat similar arrangement is to be found on some of the 
Boehm flutes manufactured in England, and is described by E. 5. Rock- 
stro in his book on the Flute, p. 183. The C# hole of the ordi- 
nary flute serves both as a note-hole in producing C# and as a 
vent-hole in producing several other notes. It is ordinarily placed 
near its proper position as a vent-hole, which is somewhat nearer 
the embouchure than the proper position of the C# hole, and the 
diameter of the hole is diminished to allow the production of C4, as 
a result of which the intensity of this note is weakened. To remedy 
this defect, in the flute described by Rockstro, the C# hole is bored 


1 This relief I have not seen, but in the following wall-paintings which I have 
seen there is a κέρας for each tube: Helbig, Nos. 730, 765, 1140. 
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with nearly the same diameter as the other holes, in its proper position 
as a vent-hole, and into this hole a short tube is inserted. The note 
C# is produced by the combined length of the flute to this point and 
the tube, but when the hole is used as a vent-hole in producing the 
harmonics, the connection with the outer air is of course at the 
bottom of the tube, and the length of the tube does not influence 
the sound. 

The pipe held by the muse, Plate I. 1, shows five of these tubes 
and in addition several bands with holes but without tubes, from 
which it must be inferred either that the tubes could be attached to 
the instrument and removed from it at the will of the performer, or 
that only certain holes of the instrument were provided with this 
arrangement. ‘There is no direct evidence by which this point can 
be settled, but in case the tubes were permanently attached to the 
bands there would be no satisfactory reason for their existence, unless 
the band was provided with a second hole, which could be brought 
into use by turning the band until this second hole, and not the 
tube, covered the hole in the instrument. There is nothing in any 
of the reliefs to indicate the existence of a second hole, but in Proclus 
(comm. in Alcibiad. p. 197, ed. Creuzer) the statement is made 
ἕκαστον yap τρύπημα τῶν αὐλῶν τρεῖς φθόγγους, ws φασιν, τοὐλάχιστον 
ἀφίησιν. εἰ δὲ καὶ τὰ παρατρυπήματα ἀνοιχθείη, πλείους. A second 
hole in the band, such as has been described, might well be called 
a παρατρύπημα and would double the number of notes that could be 
produced on the instrument. With such a double arrangement and 
with tubes of proper length, a difference of half a tone in pitch 
could be produced by employing alternately the tube and the hole. 
Unfortunately, the word παρατρύπημα is found in no other place in 
Greek literature, so that any attempt to explain its meaning is purely 
conjectural, and while the explanation given above satisfies all the 
requirements of the passage in Proclus, I offer it simply as a suggestion. 


KOIAIAI, 


As regards the κοιλίαι, which are mentioned by Aristoxenus (Harm. 
Ρ. 60, ed. Marquard) as a part of the αὐλός, probably the main bore 
of the instrument is meant. There is nothing against this view 
except the use of the plural in this passage of Aristoxenus, while the 
following passages from ancient writers favor such an explanation. 


«- 
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Porphyrius ad Ptol. p. 217, ed. Wallis: πάλιν δὲ ἐὰν λάβῃς δύο αὐλοὺς, 
τοῖς μὲν μήκεσιν ἴσους " ταῖς δὲ εὐρύτησι τῶν κοιλιῶν διαφέροντας " καθά- 
περ ἔχουσιν οἱ Φρύγιοι πρὸς τοὺς Ἑλληνικοὺς " εὑρήσεις παραπλησίως τὸ 
εὐρνκοίλιον ὀξύτερον προιέμενον φθόγγον τοῦ στενοκοιλίον " θεωροῦμεν γέ 
τοι τοὺς Φρυγίους στένους ταῖς κοιλίαις ὄντας ἐπὶ πολλῷ βαρυτέρους ἤχους 
προβάλλοντας τῶν Ἑλληνικῶν. Here the κοιλίαι can hardly be any- 
thing else than the bore of the instruments, and the same is true of 
Nicomachus, p. 9, ed. Meibom: ἀνάπαλιν γέ, τῶν ἐμπνευστῶν ai μεί- 
Coves κοιλιώσεις, Kal τὰ μείζονα μήκη, νωθρὸν καὶ ἔκλυτον. Further- 
more, the word cauernae is used in Latin with the same meaning, 
Servius ad Aen. IX. 615: tibiae aut Serranae dicuntur, quae sunt 
pares et aequales habent cauernas; aut Phrygiae, quae et impares 
sunt et inaequales habent cauernas. 


KINDS OF PIPES. 


A long list of names of αὐλοί has been preserved in Pollux IV. 
74 sqq. and in Athenaeus IV. 76 sqq., and from these lists it is 
apparent that the number of different varieties of this instrument was 
very great. In some cases, however, two or more names for the 
same variety of instrument have been preserved, as can be clearly 
shown, and this is probably true in many cases where proof is impos- 
sible. In the following pages an attempt has been made to distin- 
guish, so far as possible, between the different kinds of instruments 
with reference to the manner in which the tone was produced on 
them, and then to classify the instruments themselves with reference 
to the pitch of their tones. 


SINGLE PIPES. 


The performer either made use of a single pipe, or he played upon 
two pipes at the same time. Several names of single pipes have been 
preserved, although perhaps not one of them is a name which was 
intended to distinguish the entire class of single pipes from the class 
of double pipes. The word povavAos seems to have as its first element 
the adjective μόνος, and unquestionably Martial had this view when 
he wrote XIV. 64: — 


Ebria nos madidis rumpit tibicina buccis: 
Saepe duas pariter saepe monaulon habet.” 
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It is apparent, however, from a passage in Pliny N. H. VII. 204, 
that not all single pipes belonged in the class of μόναυλοι. His words 
are: musicam Amphion (inuenit) fistulam et monaulum Pan Mercuri, 
obliquam tibiam Midas in Phrygia, geminas tibias Marsyas in eadem 
gente. The “62a obliqua was undoubtedly a single instrument, but it 
is not classed by Pliny among the povavAn. This same distinction. 
between the μόναυλος and the πλαγίαυλος is made by Juba as quoted 
by Athenaeus IV. 78, and it is possibly from Juba that Pliny’s state- 
ment is drawn. Pollux, IV. 75, distinctly states that’ the μόναυλος is 
of Egyptian origin: povavAos εὕρημα μέν ἐστιν Alyurriwv,' and since 
among the Egyptians the word ma-i¢? was the general name for αὐλός, 
which was, however, used in a restricted sense to indicate an instru- 
ment held like the clarinet or oboe, as distinguished from one held 
as the flute is held, von Jan, Baumeister’s Denkmaler, p. 562, is of 
the opinion that the pov- of μόναυλος is derived from the stem mam 
or mom of this Egyptian word, and that it has no connection with 
the Greek word μόνος. 

There is no etymological: reason whatever for assuming that this 
word is not composed of μόνος and αὐλός, exactly as it seems to be ; 
and, furthermore, the μόναυλος was, as is implied in this derivation, 
always a single pipe. 

From the fact that the pdévavAos is thus contrasted with the πλαγί- 
avAos, it would appear that the povavdos was a single pipe blown at 
the end. 

The single pipe is very rarely represented in Greek and Roman 
works of art; in nearly every statue in which it is represented the 
instrument has been arbitrarily restored, and in very many instances 
it is absolutely impossible to prove that the hand originally held a 
pipe of any sort.2 In reliefs and paintings where the instrument is 
not a restoration two classes of αὐλοί can be distinguished, one held 

1 Cf. Athenaeus IV. 78. 2 Cf. Loret, p. 126. 

8 The single pipe blown at the end like a clarinet is represented on a sarcoph- 
agus in the Louvre, Fréhner, No. 240, and in the following wall-paintings, Hel- 
big, Wandgemalde Nos. 227, 767, and possibly it is not a restoration in a statue 
of Euterpe in the Naples Museum (no No.). All of these representations I have 
seen, as also the following in which the instrument has been restored; Louvre, 
Fréhner, Nos. 287, 382, 395; Rome, Cap. Mus., Helbig’s Fiihrer, Nos. 430(12), 
521(10); Vatican, Helbig, No. 209(406); Munich, Glyptothek, Nos. 105, 106; 
Berlin, Antiken Skulpturen, 258, 259, 602. 
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horizontally like the modern flute, and the other held in front of the 
performer like a clarinet or oboe. If the name povavdos has been 
correctly interpreted in the preceding paragraph, it would naturally 
apply only to the second class of instruments named above ; but as 
instruments of this class seem to have the same general character- 
istics as the double pipe, they will be treated in connection with the 
double pipes. 

Instruments of the first class were probably designated as a rule 
by the name πλαγίαυλος, Latin “dia obiigua, although there were 
undoubtedly separate names for the different varieties of instruments 
of the class. 

The πλαγίαυλος is frequently mentioned by Greek and Roman > 
writers. According to Pollux! IV. 74, it was invented by the Liby- 
ans, and was made of lotus wood ; according to Pliny, VII. 204, it 
was invented by Midas in Phrygia. A passage in Apuleius, Met. XI. 
9, shows that the instrument was held horizontally, exactly as the 
modern flute is held: calamus obliquus ad aurem porrectus dexteram, 
a fact which might have been inferred from the adjectives πλάγιος 
and obliguus which are used to describe it. 

Instruments of the wAayiavAos-type are extremely rare in works 
of art, and, wherever they are represented, the entire instrument is, 
with very few exceptions, a restoration, and therefore of no value in 
determining the actual appearance of the ancient instrument.? Works 
of art in which there has been no restoration show at least two, and 
probably three, varieties of the instrument. A wall-painting from 
Pompeii’ and a little gold ornament‘ from a tomb in Russia repre- 


1Cf, Athenaeus IV. 78. 

2 The πλαγίαυλος is represented on two reliefs in the Louvre, Fréhner, Nos. 
88, 373, and in the hands of a little terra-cotta figure, cf. Heuzey, Les figurines, 
etc., pl. 136; also in a wall-painting, Helbig, Wandgemiilde, No. 760. It has 
been partially restored on a sarcophagus in the Vatican, cf. Mus. Pio Clem. V. 13, 
and on a Herma of the British Mus., cf. Anc. Marb. II. 36, but in both of these 
cases enough of the instrument is preserved to make the restoration certain. All 
of these representations I have seen except the one in the B. M., and of that I 
have seen acast. I give also a few of the restorations: Louvre, Frdhner, Nos. 
262, 263; Berlin, Ant. Skulpturen, Nos. 260, 261; Rome, Vatican, Helbig’s Fiihrer, 
No. 19 (364). 

8 Helbig, Wandgemilde, No. 760, Zahn III. 31, Mus. Bor. XV. 18. 

4 Compte Rendu, 1867, p. 45, atlas, pl. 6. 
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sent musicians performing on an instrument held horizontally in 
front of the mouth of the performer exactly as the modern flute is 
held. The instrument in the painting is a straight tube with flaring 
ends, that in the little ornament is a simple bar of gold, bent, .at 
present, at the end farthest from the mouth, although, as we are 
informed in the account of it, the bar was probably originally straight. 
Neither of these instruments shows holes either for the fingers or for 
the mouth, but the fingers, in both cases, rest on the tube as though 
they were intended to cover holes in it. In modern instruments of 
this character the end nearest the mouth-piece is stopped with a 
cork, and this was probably true of the ancient instrument, in 
which case it would correspond exactly with the modern flute; but 
as no instrument of this character dating from ancient times has yet 
been discovered, it is, of course, impossible to decide this point 
except by inference. 

A second form of this instrument is represented in a relief on a 
puteal’ in the Louvre, and by a terra-cotta figure,’ also in the Louvre. 
In both of these representations the performer is blowing, not across 
a hole in the side of his instrument, but across the open end of the 
tube. The tube is held horizontally, or nearly so, and the hands 
occupy the same position as on the modern flute, although in neither 
of these instruments is there any trace of finger-holes. One might 
be tempted to think that the artist, from carelessness or ignorance, 
had represented inaccurately the manner in which the instrument 
was held, were it not for the fact that on Egyptian monuments the 
transverse pipe is always® represented as being held in this way. The 
mAayiavros, aS we are informed by Pollux and Athenaeus (cf. page 
14), was invented by the Libyans, and if this statement is true, 
there is sufficient reason for believing that these two works of art 
represent accurately the way in which the pipe was sometimes held. 
The Arabs of to-day perform in the manner described* on a simple 

1 Fréhner, No. 88; cf. Clarac, pl. 130, 139, n. 141. 

2 Heuzey, Les figurines, etc., p. 136. 

8 Loret, p. 209. La fifite oblique était un simple tube ouvert aux deux bouts, 
dans lequel on soufflait en biais. Jamais, en effet, on πὰ trouvé de fifite munie 
d’une ouverture latérale semblable a celle par laquelle on souffle dans nos fifites 
modernes; jamais non plus, dans les bas-reliefs, la fifite oblique n’est représentée 


dépassant légérernent la bouche de l’instrumentiste. 
* Loret, p. 219. 
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pipe of reed provided with finger-holes and open at both ends, and 
by careful experiment the reader can convince himself that it is pos- 
sible in this way to produce not only the fundamental tones of a pipe, 
but also the harmonics.'! Instruments belonging to either of these 
varieties would have the acoustic properties of the open pipe, and 
with six finger-holes would give the complete diatonic scale through 
at least two octaves: they might properly be called flutes. 

What has been described as probably a third form of the πλαγί- 
avAos differs from the other two varieties in that it has a mouth-piece 
inserted, not into the end, but into a hole in the side of the instru- 
ment near the upper end, which is closed. Instruments of this type 
are represented on a sarcophagus? in the Vatican and by a Herma’ 
in the British Museum, and although in the second of these represen- 
tations the instrument, with the exception of the mouth-piece, is a 
restoration, there can be no doubt that the instrument has been 
properly restored. In both of these cases the mouth-piece consists 
apparently of a short tube, and was perhaps a reed, like the reed of 
an oboe or of a clarinet, for in the Herma, which I have seen only in 
a cast, the mouth-piece seems to have been held between the lips. 
There seems to be authority for such an inference in Aristotle* de 
audib. p. 801 Ὁ, δῆλον δέ ἐστι κἀπὶ τῶν αὐλῶν " τὰ yap ἔχοντα τῶν δευτέρων 
τὰς γλώσσας πλαγίας, μαλακοτέραν μὲν ἀποδίδωσι τὴν φωνὴν, οὐχ ὁμοίως 
δὲ λαμπράν, where γλῶσσαι πλάγιαι could very well refer to a mouth- 
piece extending obliquely from the instrument in the manner de- 
scribed above. 

There are, further, in the British Museum ® two instruments which 
were possibly intended to be used as a pair, although in their present 
form it would be impossible to play on them both at once. One of 
these pipes is closed at the upper end, and although the correspond- 
ing end of the second pipe is now broken, it was undoubtedly origi- 
nally closed as in the first instrument. Near this closed end there is 
on each pipe the raised bust of a Maenad, above the forehead of 


1 This is by no means an easy operation, and Loret, p. 219, says that his experi- 
ments were entirely unsuccessful. It was only after many failures that I succeeded 
in producing clear tones. The instrument used was a joint of bamboo with an 
internal diameter of 1 cm. and a length of about 30 cm. 

2 Mus. Pio Clem. V. 13. 4 Quoted by Porphyrius ad Ptol., p. 249. 

8 Anc. Marb. II. 36. δ Cat. Nos. 84, 4-9, 5 and 6. 
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which a hole is bored obliquely into the main tube, the slant of the 
hole being toward the lower open end of the instrument. One of 
these pipes has six finger-holes, the other five, and there are lines 
around the pipes between the finger-holes which indicate the points 
of meeting of bands such as were found on the Pompeian instruments. 
The hole above the head of the Maenad is evidently intended for 
the reception of the mouth-piece ; the fact that it is bored obliquely 
clearly shows that it was not itself the mouth-piece, but that the 
latter was inserted into it. The arrangement of bands and finger- 
holes differs slightly in these two instruments, so that the scale of 
both cannot have been exactly the same ; but the resemblance between 
them in size and in appearance seems to indicate that, in spite of the 
slight difference in scale, they were used as a pair. The presence of 
bands on instruments with so few finger-holes is a further indication 
that they formed a pair, for on a single pipe the fingers of both hands 
could be used to close the holes, and on such an instrument, with 
but six holes, the bands would be an encumbrance rather than a help, 
unless, as is hardly conceivable, they were immovable and were 
intended merely as a kind of ornament. 

Without some additional form of mouth-piece the two instruments 
cannot have formed a pair, since it would be impossible to perform 
on both of them at once in their present state. It would, of course, 
be possible to insert into each of these pipes such an S-shaped tube 
as is used on the bassoon of the modern orchestra, and thus to per- 
form on both of the instruments at the same time, but there is nothing 
in the literature or in the works of art to indicate that mouth-pieces 
of this deseription were ever used with pairs of pipes. On the other 
hand, the two works of art which have been mentioned do show a 
form of zAayiavAos with a mouth-piece inserted into the side of the 
tube ; and, in the absence of any evidence showing that a similar 
form of mouth-piece was ever used on the double pipe, I am inclined 
to think that these instruments from the British Museum were used 
as single pipes, and belong to the type of zAayiavAos shown in these 
two works of art. 

By far the greater number of representations of the αὐλός show the 
performer blowing directly into the end of the pipe or pipes, which 
are held in front of him, pointing downward like the clarinet or oboe ; 
and, with very few exceptions, the works of art show pairs of pipes 
and not the single instrument. 
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The single pipe is, however, represented in works of art and is 
mentioned in the literature, so that it would be impossible to deny 
the existence of such an instrument. In works of art it is repre- 
sented as a straight tube, and in the Pompeian wall-painting, Helbig, 
767, it is provided with a bell like the bell of the modern clarinet or 
oboe. The mouth-piece, of which a fuller description will be given 
later, has occasionally the appearance of an oboe-reed.' The single 
pipe was undoubtedly in most cases a reed-instrument, and was then 
constructed exactly like one of the pipes of a pair, but there is occa- 
sional mention of a single pipe which may possibly not have been a 
reed-instrument. 

The reasons for believing that such an instrument existed are as 
follows: Athenaeus, IV. 82, in speaking of the inventors of the vari- 
ous musical instruments, says: Μητρόδωρος δ᾽ ὁ Χῖος ἐν Τρωικοῖς ov- 
ριγγα μέν φησιν εὑρεῖν Μαρσύαν καὶ αὐλὸν ἐν Κελαιναῖς, τῶν πρότερον 
ἑνὶ καλάμῳ συριζόντων. ἙΕὐφορίων δ᾽ ὃ ἐποποιὸς ἐν τῷ περὶ μελοποιιῶν 
τὴν μὲν μονοκάλαμον σύριγγα Epynv εὑρεῖν, τινὰς δ᾽ ἱστορεῖν Σεύθην καὶ 
Ῥωνάκην τοὺς Μήδους, τὴν δὲ πολυκάλαμον Σειληνὸν, Μαρσύαν δὲ τὴν 
κηρόδετον.2 A distinction is here made between the σῦριγξ μονοκάλα- 
pos and the σῦριγξ πολυκάλαμος, and the fact that the name σῦριγξ is 
used for both clearly points to some resemblance between them. 
The σῦριγξ πολυκάλαμος is the ordinary pan’s-pipe, in using which 
the performer simply blew across the open ends of the tubes, which 
were held vertically in front of the mouth. The tubes of the pan’s- 
pipe were ordinarily simple joints of reed, and it is clear from a 
passage in Porphyrius (ed. Wallis, p. 237) that they were not always 
closed at the bottom,’ and that when they were not closed, two dif- 
ferent tones could be produced on each tube, one when the tube was 
open at both ends, and the second when the lower end was stopped 
by the finger of the performer. It is but a step from such an instru- 
ment as this to a single tube open at both ends and provided with 
finger-holes, and the new instrument could appropriately be called 


1 Mus. Borb. XVI. 3, cf. Baumeister, fig. 595. 

2 Perhaps Plin. N. H. VII. 204 was copied from this same source, fistulam et 
monaulum Pan Mercuri (inuenit), and we should read fistulam monaulum = σϑριγξ 
μονοκάλαμος. 

8 Τῇ the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Berlin, I remember having seen, in the 
collection from Bolivia, a pan’s-pipe in which the tubes were open at both ends. 
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a σῦριγξ povoxdAapos. The σῦριγξ, mentioned near the beginning of 
Aristotle’s problem XIX. 23 (quoted on p. 3), was probably a σῦριγξ 
povoxaAajos. How many finger-holes this instrument had is ‘not 
stated ; it certainly had one in the middle of the tube, and the note 
produced when this hole was open was an octave above the note pro- 
duced when it was closed.'. That such an instrument belongs among 
the αὐλοί has been seen in the case of the rAayiavAos, and furthermore 
Pollux, ΙΝ. 69, twice calls the tubes of the pan’s-pipe αὐλοί It is 
possible on such an instrument, provided with six finger-holes, to 
produce a continuous scale through two octaves; the instrument 
having the acoustic properties of the open pipe. The scholion to 
Pindar, Pyth. XII. 1, favors this explanation, and the wonderful ac- 
complishment of Midas of Agrigentum can be easily explained ; for, 
after the reeds of the pipes were broken, he blew on the pipes alone 
τρόπῳ σύριγγος, Simply holding them vertically before his mouth and 
blowing across the open ends of them. The difficulty would consist 
simply in the necessity of blowing on both of them at once.” 


1 This instrument cannot be the same as the σϑριγξ mentioned later in this 
same passage of Aristotle, and in which the tubes were either stopped at the end 
or partially filled with wax, for if such an instrument had a hole in the middle of 
one of its tubes, the note when the hole was open would be not one but two oc- 
taves above the note produced with the hole closed. With the hole closed the 
instrument is a stopped pipe, but with the hole open it is an open pipe, one half 
as long as the original stopped pipe, and would therefore give as its note the 
double octave. 

The use of the same word cipryé with two different meanings within so short 
a space can be easily explained. In illustrating the ratio of the note to its octave 
(2: 1), the writer began with the string of a musical instrument which, if plucked 
so as to resound through half its length, gives the octave of the note produced by 
the whole string. Applying this same principle to the other instruments he shows 
that on the σῦριγξ μονοκάλαμος the octave is produced by boring a hole in the 
middle of the tube, and in the same way also in the αὐλός; but in the σθριγξ πολυ- 
κάλαμος, in which the tubes are stopped pipes without finger-holes, the octave is 
produced by filling the tube half full of wax. 

2 Gevaert, Hist. de la Musique, II. p. 275, explains the σθριγξ povoxddapos as 
an instrument with a flageolet mouth-piece like that of the ordinary whistle, and 
says that these instruments occur no less frequently in works of art than does the 
pan’s-pipe. I cannot, however, admit that this proves the existence of a flageolet 
in ancient times; for after a careful examination of all such instruments which I 
could find in Naples, Rome, and Paris, I am thoroughly convinced that in every 
case the instrument is a restoration and of no value in determining this question. 
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The σῦριγξ μονοκάλαμος was also called “Ivyé (cf. Etym. Mag. s.v. 
"Ivy, Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, 1. 265), and if it received this name 
from the fact that its note resembled the note of the bird, it must 
have been a pipe of high pitch. 


DOUBLE PIPES. 


Egyptian reliefs and paintings, even the oldest of them, most 
frequently show performances on the double pipe. Assyrian’ reliefs, 
with no exception, show the double pipe, and with very few excep- 
tions the same is true of Greek and Roman works of art. These 
Greek and Roman representations arc very numerous. Especially is 
this true of vase-paintings, of which several hundred could easily be 
catalogued ; and yet in nearly every instance the double pipe is 
shown. In the literature the mention of the double pipe is equally 
predominant ; the words αὐλοί and Δίας are regularly used in the 
plural. The natural inference from this evidence is that the musi- 
cian usually performed on a pair of pipes. 

Gevaert, Histoire de la musique, Vol. II., p. 285, asserts that the 
great artists, Olympos, Sacadas, and Pronomos, played only on the 
single pipe and that this was the instrument used by the virtuosi at 
the Delphic contests. The evidence tending directly to disprove 
both of these statements is, however, of the most convincing charac- 
ter. In the scholia to Pindar, Pyth. XII. 1, we are told that Midas 
of Agrigentum, who won the prize at two Delphic contests, once had 
the misfortune, in the midst of a contest, to break the mouth-pieces 
of his instruments, but that he continued his performance μόνοις τοῖς 
καλάμοις τρόπῳ σύριγγος and won the contest. It is to be noticed 
that this contest took place at Delphi, and that the pipes are men- 
tioned in the plural. In the 48th Olympic? contest Sacadas the 
Argive won ἐπὶ rots αὐλοῖς, where again the plural is used. Pausanias 
This is distinctly the case in Paris, where the restorations are conscientiously 
stated in the catalogues, and in Naples and Rome every such instrument is either 
restored or broken. It is interesting to note that in Wilkinson’s Manners and 
Customs of the Egyptians, Vol. 11. pl. 183, there is represented from a relief in 
Thebes, a musician performing this very feat attributed to Midas. I cannot, how- 
ever, vouch for the trustworthiness of this representation, not having seen the 
original. | 

1 Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, Vol. I., p. 533. 

2 Pausanias, X. 7. 4. 
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also describes a statue of Sacadas! holding pipes (again the plural) 
which were fully as long as the body of the musician. As for Pro- 
nomus, the passage from Pausanias which has already been quoted 
(p. 6) shows conclusively that he, too, used the double pipe, and 
the fact is further attested by Athenaeus, XIV. 31, διόπερ ἦσαν ἴδιοι 
καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἁρμονίαν αὐλοὶ καὶ ἑκάστοις αὐλητῶν ὑπῆρχον αὐλοὶ ἑκάστῃ 
ἁρμονίᾳ πρόσφοροι ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶσι. ἸΠρόνομος δ᾽ ὃ Θηβαῖος πρῶτος ηὔλη- 
σεν ἀπὸ τῶν αὐτῶν [αὐλῶν]) πάσας ἁρμονίας. The following passage 
from Lucian implies that the musicians Timotheus and Ismenias also 
made use of the double pipe (adv. Ind. 5) εἴ ris αὐλεῖν μὴ ἐπιστάμε- 
vos κτήσαιτο τοὺς Τιμοθέου αὐλοὺς ἢ τοὺς Ἰσμηνίου, ovs ἑπτὰ ταλάντων 
6 Ἰσμήνιας ἐν Κορίνθῳ ἐπρίατο, dp’ ἂν διὰ τοῦτο καὶ αὐλεῖν δύναιτο; 
Even the vase-paintings? in which the musician is represented wear- 
ing a wreath, evidently as a token of victory, show him performing 
on a pair of pipes and not on the single pipe. There is no lack of 
further evidence on this point, but enough has already been said to 
show conclusively that the double pipe was used at the various musi- 
cal contests and by the chief musicians of antiquity. 


REEDS. 


In the overwhelming majority of cases, the αὐλός must have been 
a reed-instrument. Aeschines® says distinctly that if the reeds 
(γλῶτται) of the pipes are taken away, what remains is useless. 
Aristotle* describes the eggs of the skate and of the dog-fish by 
saying that they resemble the γλῶτται of pipes, mentioning, of 
course, something perfectly familiar to his readers. Theophrastus,° 
in describing the κάλαμος αὐλητικός, assumes that the γλῶτται are a 
regular feature of the pipe. The word ἐξηυλημένος ὃ in its colloquial 
meaning, “worthless,” “ played out,’’ acquires this meaning from the 
fact that the worn-out reeds of pipes were thus designatea. 

Two types of reed-instruments are known to modern times, — the 
clarinet-type with a tube of cylindrical bore, and the oboe-type 
with a tube of conical bore. The mouth-piece of the clarinet has 
a rectangular opening in the side, over which a thin wedge of reed is 


1 Pausanias, IX. 30. 2. 8 Aesch. contra Ctes. 229, Bekker. 
2 Mon. dell’ Inst. V. ro. 4 Aristot. Hist. an. p. 565 a 22. 

δ᾽ Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. IV. 11. 

6 Aristophanes, Achar. 681, schol.; cf. Etym. Mag., s.v. ἐξηυλημένος. 
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bound in such a manner as to leave the thinner end free, so that 
when caused to vibrate by the breath of the performer it alternately 
closes and opens the aperture in the mouth-piece. | 

The mouth-piece. of the oboe is composed of two thin strips of 
reed which are bound firmly around a smail conical tube, so that the 
ends of the strips project beyond the. smaller end of the tube and 
flatten against each other, thus forming the apex of the cone. A 
reed of the oboe-type can be easily made of straw by splitting the 
straw for a short distance, and pressing the two halves together at 
the end. 

There is a marked difference between instruments of these two 
types, those of the oboe-type having the acoustic properties of the 
open pipe, while those of the clarinet-type have the acoustic proper- 
ties of the stopped pipe. This difference is caused by the bore of 
the instrument, and not by the form of mouth-piece employed ; for 
the instrument invented by Adolph Sax, and known as the Saxo- 
phone, which is of conical bore and on which the tone is produced 
by means of a clarinet mouth-piece, has the acoustic properties of 
the open pipe, and the experiments with pipes of cylindrical bore 
described later in this article show that with either form of mouth- 
piece the cylindrical tube has the acoustic properties of the stopped 
pipe.’ All Greek and Roman instruments, and all fragments of such 
instruments which have as yet been found, are of cylindrical bore, 
and have, therefore, assuming that they are reed-instruments, the 
acoustic properties of stopped pipes. Furthermore the statement of 
Aristotle as to the position of the finger-holes of the αὐλός (cf. 
p. 3 54.) applies only to pipes of cylindrical bore. 

In works of art the pipes are occasionally so represented that 
_it seems absolutely necessary to assume that the bore must have 
been conical, and this is especially apparent in a relief ot which 
a photographic reproduction is shown in the Bulletino Communale, 
1880, Pl. VII.—VIII. Until, however, some instrument or fragment 
of an instrument is discovered which settles this question in the 
affirmative, it is only possible to say that the ancients may have had 
instruments of conical bore. Even the pipes found in Egypt must 
be regarded as cylindrical tubes, for they have only the natural taper 


1 Friedrich Zamminer, Die Musik und die musikalischen Instrumente, Giessen, 
1855, p. 305, confirms this statement. 
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of the material (reed) out of which they are constructed, and this is 
very insignificant. 

It does not, however, follow that the mouth-piece was always a 
clarinet mouth-piece, as has been assumed in all of the experiments 
hitherto conducted with pipes made in imitation of those found at 
Pompeii, and as is implied by von Jan? in his description of the αὐλός ; 
in fact, there is fully as much evidence in favor of the oboe mouth- 
piece as there is in favor of the clarinet mouth-piece. 

The split straw is the simplest possible form of oboe mouth-piece, 
and was certainly used as a reed by the ancient Egyptians. Loret 
(p. 207) says that in the case in which were found all of the Egyptian 
pipes now in the museum at Leyden was found also a number of 
short pieces of straw, and on Ὁ. 209 that two pipes, one in the Bnit- 
ish Museum and one in the museum at Turin, still have such a piece 
of straw inserted into the end as a mouth-piece.? The straw is in 
each casé inserted into the smaller end of the pipe, although in 
neither case is the difference in diameter of the two ends more than 
one millimeter. 

Vergil ® and Tibullus* several times speak of the performer on the 
auena, or oat-straw, and, in view of this evidence from Egypt, it 
must not be rashly assumed that they are speaking figuratively. A 
reed of such simple construction may very well have been used by 
the shepherds on their pipes. 

Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. IV. 11, describes at length the plant 
κάλαμος, from which the pipe and its mouth-piece were made, but 
unfortunately he does not tell exactly how the mouth-piece was 
made. After having been properly seasoned, the κάλαμος was cut 
into pieces corresponding to the joints of the plant, and on each 
piece the joint nearest the top was left. These pieces were not less 
than two palms in length, and the pieces from the middle of the 
stalk were considered the best for the mouth-pieces, ζεύγη. The 
mouth-pieces for both of the pipes of a pair were made from the 
same joint, for if not so made the reeds, we are told, would not 
sound in harmony. ‘These joints were next cut in two, and the por- 


1 Baumeister, Denkm., p. 553; cf. Gevaert, 11. p. 282. 

2 Cf. Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, Vol. II., p. 308. 

8 Vergil, Ecl. I. 2, X. 51, and the spurious lines at the beginning of the Aeneid. 
4 Tibullus, II. 1. 53, 111. 4. 71. 
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tion toward the root was used as the mouth-piece for the left-hand 
pipe, the other for the right-hand pipe; the στόμα (doubtless the 
end taken into the mouth) was in each mouth-piece at the point 
where the joint had been cut apart, and here, again, if this course 
was not followed, the reeds would not sound in harmony. Further 
than this Theophrastus does not go in describing how the mouth-piece 
was made, and whatever more is to be learned about these mouth- 
pieces must be learned by experiment. One of the pieces, as left 
by the description, is a simple tube of cane, open at both ends and 
about a palm in length; the other piece is of the same length, but 
stopped at one end by the joint of the cane. This stopped end is, 
however, to be inserted into the instrument, and consequently a hole 
must be bored through the joint to allow the air to pass through it. 
Tt is then possible either to split the tube and, after scraping the 
ends to be held in the mouth until they are very thin, to bind the 
two pieces together so as to make a reed like that of the modern 
bassoon, which is an instrument of the oboe-type; or by stopping 
the end to be taken into the mouth, making a rectangular opening 
in the side of the tube near this end, and binding over it a reed, as 
in the clarinet mouth-piece, to produce an instrument of the clarinet- 
type. The first of these methods is the simpler, and it is exactly in 
this way that the reed of the bassoon is made. Such a mouth-piece 
would, furthermore, be the most natural development from the primi- 
tive mouth-piece of straw. Too much stress must not be laid upon 
works of art, but in some of these the mouth-piece is so represented 
that one is almost compelled to believe that the artist had in mind 
this form of reed. This is especially true of a vase painting repro- 
duced in the Mon. dell’ Inst. XI. 27, and of the single pipe in the 
Pompeian wall-painting, Zahn, III. 43, to which reference has already 
been made. There is, moreover, nothing in the passage from Theo- 
phrastus inconsistent with this view, and one or two expressions used 
by this author in stating the best time for harvesting the κάλαμος are 
best explained by assuming that the reeds were of the oboe-type. 
These expressions are found in the following passage, which for the 
sake of clearness is given in full: Hist. Plant. IV. 11. 4, τὴν δὲ τομὴν 
ὡραίαν εἶναι πρὸ ‘Avteyevidov μὲν ἡνίκ᾽ ηὔλουν ἀπλάστως ὑπ᾽ dpxrovpov 
Βοηδρομιῶνος μηνός " τὸν γὰρ οὕτω τμηθέντα συχνοῖς μὲν ἔτεσιν ὕστερον 
γίνεσθαι χρήσιμον καὶ προκαταυλήσεως δεῖσθαι πολλῆς συμμύειν δὲ τὸ 
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στόμα τῶν γλωττῶν, ὃ πρὸς τὴν διατορίαν εἶναι χρήσιμον. ἐπεὶ δὲ εἰς τὴν 
πλάσιν μετέβησαν καὶ ἧ τομὴ μετεκινήθη " τέμνουσι γὰρ δὴ νῦν τοῦ 
Σκιρροφοριῶνος καὶ Ἑκατομβαιῶνος ὥσπερ πρὸ τροπῶν μικρὸν ἢ ὑπὸ 
τρόπας, γίνεσθαι δέ φασι τρίενόν τε χρήσιμον καὶ κατανυλήσεως βραχείας 
δεῖσθαι καὶ κατασπάσματα τὰς γλώττας ἴσχειν " τοῦτο δὲ ἀναγκαῖον τοῖς 
μετὰ πλάσματος aiAovor. Pliny, Ν. H. XVI. 171, who attempts to 
translate this passage, translates συμμύειν δὲ τὸ στόμα, etc., compri- 
mentibus sé lingulis, and κατασπάσματα τὰς γλώττας ἴσχειν, apertio- 
ribus earum lingults ad sonos flectendos. It is difficult to see what 
these words can mean if applied to the mouth-piece of a clarinet, but 
if applied to that of the oboe they might mean that when the tube 
was split to make the reed, if the material had been cut at the proper 
season of the year, the two halves of the reed, when flattened against 
each other by pressure, retained this shape and did not have a ten- 
dency to curl up into their original form,—a tendency which is ex- 
pressed in Pliny by the words afertioribus earum lingulis ad sonos 
Jiectendos, since if the reeds curled they would separate in the middle. 
Even the name ζεῦγος as applied to the mouth-piece seems to imply 
reeds of the oboe-type. This word naturally means a pair of like 
things and would here mean, when used in the singular, a pair of sim- 
ilar reeds united into a mouth-piece. The plural ζεύγη would then 
mean the two mouth-pieces of a pair of pipes. It is not easy to see 
what ζεῦγος could mean if applied to a clarinet mouth-piece. It is 
further to be noted that the clarinet has but one reed, while here 
Theophrastus uses the plural, τὸ στόμα τῶν γλωττῶν. 

Since the discovery of four ancient instruments at Pompeii in 
1867, experiments with tubes made in imitation of them have been 
conducted by Kraus in Florence and by Gevaert in Brussels, with a 
view to determining the scales of these instruments. These experi- 
ments seem, however, to have been made in every instance on the 
assumption that with instruments of cylindrical bore it was necessary 
to make use of the clarinet mouth-piece. The exact form of mouth- 
piece used in the experiments at Brussels and Florence on the fac- 
similes of Pompeian pipes, is described at length by von Jan in 


1 Baumeister, Denkm., p. 553; Gevaert, Hist. de la musique, II. 280. The 
clarinet type of mouth-piece is used to-day by the Arabs (cf. Baumeister, p. 554; 
Loret, p. 234 sq.), who perform on an instrument corresponding in many respects 
to the double-pipe of antiquity, and it is possibly a survival of a very ancient usage. 
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Baumeister’s Denkmaler, p.554. This form of mouth-piece certainly 
does give a fuller and clearer tone than the reed of the oboe-type ; 
but, as has already been stated, the form of mouth-piece has no effect. 
on the harmonics of the pipe, and with the Pompeian instruments 
the scale is exactly the same, no matter which form of reed is used. 
The works of art give very insufficient material from which to decide 
this question, and it is, of course, possible that both forms of mouth- 
piece were used. 

The reeds were taken directly into the mouth, and were not 
enclosed in an air-chamber, as is shown by the following passage 
from Aristotle’ (de audib. p. 802 Ὁ, 18): δεῖ yé καὶ τῶν αὐλῶν εἶναι 
Tas γλώττας πυκνὰς καὶ λείας καὶ ὁμαλάς, ὅπως ἂν καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα διαπο- 
ρεύηται δι αὐτῶν λεῖον καὶ ὁμαλὸν καὶ μὴ διεσπασμένον. διὸ καὶ τὰ 
βεβρεγμένα τῶν ζευγῶν, καὶ τὰ πεπωκότα τὸ σίαλον, εὐφωνότερα γίγνε- 
ται" τὰ δὲ ξηρὰ κακόφωνα " ὁ γὰρ ἀὴρ διὰ ὑγροῦ καὶ λείου φέρεται μαλα- 
Kos καὶ ὁμαλός. The following passages show further that the entire 
mouth-piece was not taken into the mouth so that the reed swung 
perfectly free in the mouth of the performer, but that the reed or 
reeds were held between the teeth or lips of the performer, so that 
he could use them to govern the tones produced on his instrument. 
Aristotle de audib. p. 804 a (cf. Porphyrius, p. 252) καὶ yap ἂν 
πιέσῃ τις τὰ ζεύγη, μᾶλλον ὀξυτέρα ἡ φωνὴ γίγνεται καὶ λεπτοτέρα ; 
Porphyrius, p. 249, ἐν δὲ ταῖς συγκροτέραις γλώσσαις, ἣ φωνὴ γίγνεται 
σκληροτέρα καὶ λαμπροτέρα, ἂν πιέσῃ τις αὐτὰς μᾶλλον τοῖς χείλεσι ; and 
Festus (ed. Miiller, p. 116) s.v. lingula — alias insertae, id est “3 α 
dentes coercitae ut in tibiis. 

This control of the reeds exercised by the lips is one of the princi- 
pal means for correcting the pitch of the pipe to which reference 
has already been made, and these passages show clearly that this 
device was well known to the ancient musicians. 

The entire mouth-piece, including the reeds, seems, from the vari- 
ous passages quoted, to have been called the ζεῦγος ; but as the 
important part of it was the reeds, the name γλῶττα was often used to 
designate the entire mouth-piece, as is shown by the use of this word 
and by the fact that the mouth-piece, which fitted into a socket in 
the end of the tube and which could be detached from the instru- 
ment, when not in use was kept in a little case called the yAwrroxo- 


1 Quoted also by Porphyrius, p. 250. 
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μεῖον. Such a case for mouth-pieces is shown in a number of 


vase-paintings,’ and appears to have been simply a small bag. 

Where two pipes were employed at the same time, each had a sep- 
arate mouth-piece, as is distinctly shown in every ὃ work of art which 
has been preserved to our time. This statement is confirmed by the 
Egyptian and Assyrian works of art, for in them the instruments are 
never represented as uniting in a single mouth-piece. 

In addition to this, experiments which I have made with pairs of 
pipes of various sizes united by a single mouth-piece, into which 
could be fitted reeds of both the types described above, made it very 
apparent that the pipes were not intended for use in this manner. 
With either form of reed the pipes cannot be made to sound inde- 
pendently, and they admit of the production of but one tone at a time. 
If the open end of either pipe is closed, a note an octave lower than 
before is produced, which would seem to indicate that such an instru- 
ment was acoustically an open pipe. The harmonics of the instru- 
ment, however, when both pipes are open, are those of the stopped 
pipe. That the pipes do influence each other is shown by the fact 
that, although with pipes of equal length the resultant note is the note 
which either pipe alone would give, with unequal pipes the resultant 
is not the fundamental note of either pipe but the average of the notes 
of both. I further observed that the angle which the two pipes made 
with each other had absolutely no influence on the pitch of the tone. 

These experiments were made both with pipes of the same length 
and with pipes of different lengths, and the result was always the 
same. With pipes of unequal length the result is by no means sur- 
prising; for, theoretically, it seems impossible that a single reed 
should be able so to vibrate as to produce different tones on two 
pipes at the same time. In the light of these experiments, there- 


1 Pollux, II. 108, VIT. 153, X. 153-4. 

2 Baumeister, Denkm., p. 554, Fig. 591. 

8 In Bartholinus, de tibiis veterum, pp. 51, 52, there are two engravings which 
represent pairs of pipes, each pair uniting in a single mouth-piece. The first is 
a reproduction from J. J. Boissard, Antiquitates Romanae, in which a sacrifice to 
Priapus is represented; the second is from J. P. Bellori, Admiranda Rom. antiq. 
vestigia, pl. 47, in which is shown a female figure playing on a pair of curved 
pipes. I have sought diligently for the original reliefs from which these engrav- 
ings were made, but have never been able to find them, nor have I ever seen in 
an ancient work of art two curved pipes in the hands of a musician. 
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fore, it is safe to say that the two pipes were never made to sound 
with the same reed, and that, if they were ever united by a single 
mouth-piece, the mouth-piece must be regarded simply as an air- 
chamber, within which each pipe had its own reed. 


OAMOS, YSOAMION, 


There are two portions of the instrument, near the mouth-piece, 
for which names have been preserved, —the dApos! and the tpdAwov.? 
Two explanations of these parts of the instrument, neither of them 
entirely satisfactory, have been offered, one by Gevaert, Vol. II., 
p. 285, in which the dApos is described as the mouth-piece, the ὑφόλ- 
μίον as the upper part of the instrument, into which the ὅλμος was 
inserted ; the other by von Jan, in the Algemeine musikalische Zeitung, 
1881, No. 31, in which the ὅλμος is described as the beak or mouth- 
piece of the clarinet-type, the ὑφόλμιον as the reed itself, which 
rested on the under lip of the performer, and was therefore under 
the ὅλμος.ς But there is absolutely no evidence that the ὅλμος was 
ever taken into the mouth of the performer, as would be required by 
either of these explanations, and a much simpler explanation than 
either of them is possible. The word ὅλμος signifies a mortar, or a 
peculiar shaped cup, and the word ὑφόλμιον signifies originally a 
support or stand for the oApos ; cf. Aristophanes, in Pollux, X. 114; 
Hesychius, s.v. The mortar and mortar-stand, as shown in a vase- 
painting,® have a very striking resemblance to the upper end of the 
instruments from Pompeii (Pl. II.), and it is not improbable that 
these parts of the pipes received their names on account of this 
resemblance. According to this view, the ὅλμος is the pear-shaped 
bulb, and the ὑφόλμιον the flaring tube inserted into itt The bulb, 
Or ὅλμος, is very frequently shown in works of τί," and it is interest- 

1 Pollux, IV. 70. 

2 Pollux, IV. 70; Hesych. s.v. μέρος τι τοῦ αὐλοῦ πρὸς τῷ στόματι, ἢ al γλωττίδες. 
καὶ ὑπόθεμά τι. For # Aug. Wagener reads 7. Ptol. Harm. I. 3, p. 7, ed. Wallis. 

8 Jahn, Bericht. der Sachs. Acad., 1867, taf. 1. 4; cf. Schreiber, Bilderatlas, taf. 
LXVII., Fig. 3. 

Von Jan, Baumeister’s Denk., p. 556, suggests the possibility of some such 
explanation as is here offered. 

δ᾽ Both ὅλμος and ὑφόλμιον are shown in a Pompeian wall-painting (Helbig, 
Wandgemilde, No. 114), and in a mosaic in the Museo Kircheriano; for the 
ὅλμος, cf. Mon. dell’ Inst. VI. 18; H. d’Escamps Marbres du Musée Campana, 
pl. 25; Baumeister, fig. 598; etc. 
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ing to note that on the modern clarinet this part of the instrument 
has, in all countries, received its name from its resemblance to some 
familiar object, being called in America and in England the ‘ pear,’ 
in Germany ‘die Birne,’ in France ‘le baril,’ etc. 

The part which has been called the ὑφόλμιον is not always shown 
as a flaring tube, but is often represented as a cylindrical tube. It 
is evident from the statement of Hesychius, μέρος τι τοῦ αὐλοῦ πρὸς 
τῷ στόματι, that the ὑφόλμιον was near the mouth-piece of the instru- 
ment; but it is equally clear from the catalogue of the various parts 
of the αὐλός as given by Pollux, IV. 70, that it cannot be identical 
with the reed, for both of these parts are mentioned, and in such a 
way as to imply that they were not identical. 

According to this view, Gevaert is correct in assuming that the 
ὑφόλμιον was the flaring tube into which the mouth-piece was in- 
serted, but is incorrect in assuming that the ὅλμος was the mouth- 
piece. 


SOPBEIA. 


In performing on the double-pipe a great deal of pressure was 
exerted by the breath on the cheeks and lips, and to relieve this 
pressure the performer made use of a bandage, passing over the 
mouth and cheeks and provided with holes through which the 
mouth-pieces of the instruments could be passed. Such a bandage 
is frequently shown in works of art, and was called by the Romans 
capistrum, by the Greeks φορβεία, περιστόμιον. It is only with reed- 
instruments that the capistrum can have been used for the purposes 
here stated ; with any other type of instrument the pressure of: the 
breath would be very slight and the bandage would be an inconven- 
lence rather than a help. 

It has occurred to me that possibly this bandage was intended to 
serve still another purpose; that of holding the instruments to the 
mouth of the performer so that the hands might be left free to move 
up and down on the instruments, as would be necessary in turning the 
bands, and in opening and closing the finger-holes. Inasmuch as but 
one hand could be employed for each pipe, some such arrangement 
was highly desirable if not absolutely necessary and especially if the 
number of finger-holes was very great. 


1 Schol. Ar. Vesp. 580; Hesych., s.v.; Suidas, s.v. 
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A capistrum could easily be constructed in such a way that the 
mouth-pieces would fit tightly into it and support the instruments, 
leaving the hands absolutely free to move. 

The instruments themselves, when not in use, were kept in a case 
called συβήνη. Such cases are frequently shown in works of art, 
and regularly have a separate compartment for each tube. No 
Greek or Roman cases of this sort have ever been found, but two 
instrument-cases have been found in Egypt and are preserved, one 
in the Louvre at Paris, the other in Leyden (Loret, pp. 199 and 201). 


HARMONICS. 


There are very convincing proofs that the acoustic properties of 
the αὐλός were well known to the Greeks and Romans, and that they 
made use of the harmonic tones of their instruments in their music. 
In all vase-paintings and in many of their reliefs, the instruments are 
represented as tubes of small diameter in comparison with their 
length. The pipes represented in Egyptian works of art show this 
same peculiarity, and of the existing instruments described by Loret 
(p. 197 fg.) only one has a diameter so great as 1.8 cm. while with 
few exceptions the diameter is less than 0.6 cm. The four pipes 
found at Pompeii have an internal diameter of 0.95 cm. and the 
diameter of the Greek instruments in the British Museum is corre- 
spondingly small. 

It seems clear, therefore, that these instruments were ordinarily of 
small diameter as compared with their length. Tubes of such dimen- 
sions facilitate the production of the harmonic series of tones (cf. 
Zamminer, die Musik und die mus. Instr., p. 218), and the ancients 
very probably had this object in view in constructing their instru- 
ments with these dimensions. 

Aristoxenus? gives the range of a single pipe as two octaves and 
a fifth, τὸ διὰ πέντε καὶ τὸ δὶς διὰ πασῶν, and this range for the diatonic 
scale alone would, without the use of harmonics, require eighteen 
finger-holes. Not only is this a larger number of finger-holes than is 
found on any instrument preserved to our time, but the difficulties 
of performing on such an instrument would be very great, on account 
of the fact that the holes nearest the mouth-piece would be very close 


1 Pollux, VII. 153, representations Mon. dell’ Inst. XI. 27 et al. 
2 Aristoxenus, Harm., ed. Marquard, p. 28. 
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together. Furthermore, Proclus, in his commentary to Plato’s Alci- 
biades, chap. 68, says that from each hole of the pipe at least three 
tones could be produced, and that if the παρατρυπήματα are opened, 
even more tones are possible. A possible explanation of the zapa- 
τρυπήματα has already been given (p. 11) ; the important statement 
is that three tones can be produced from each hole, which can hardly 
be anything else than a reference to the harmonic tones of the pipe. 

In view of all this evidence it is somewhat surprising to observe 
that Gevaert! and others are of the opinion that the ancients could 
not produce the harmonics on their instruments, and that even with 
the pipes found at Pompeii it would be impossible to produce more 
than one tone for each of the lateral holes. The inaccuracy of this 
statement can be shown by actual experiment ; for with tubes made 
‘in exact imitation of the pipes from Pompeii, with the aid of either 
form of mouth-piece described above, I have produced three tones 
from each hole, as stated by Proclus. 

The modern clarinet has a small hole near the mouth-piece, called 
the “speaker,” which, when open, /aci4fates the production of the 
harmonics, but it is not absolutely essential to their production, as 
can be demonstrated by actual experiment. It is reasonably certain 
that such an arrangement also existed on the ancient instruments, as 
will appear later, but its absence would not be proof that the har- 
monics were not used by the ancients. 

In three different passages” in Greek writers the statement is made 
that if the performer presses® the ζεύγη or the γλῶτται of the pipes, 
a sharper tone is produced; and, although we have two different 


1 Gevaert, Hist. de la Musique, II. 285; von Jan, Baumeister, Denk., 556. 

2 Aristotle, de audib., p. 804 ἃ; Porphyrius, ed. Wallis, p. 249; id. ib., p. 252. 

8 K. von Jan, in Philologus, XXXVIIL., p. 382, interprets the words ἂν πιέσῃ τις 
τὰ ζεύγη as ‘ wahrscheinlich wenn man die Klappen 6ffnet.’ In the other pas- 
sages quoted it is, however, the γλῶτται which are operated upon, and in Por- 
phyrius, p. 249, the words are ἂν πιέσῃ ris αὐτὰς μᾶλλον τοῖς χαίλεσι, which cannot 
possibly refer to opening the keys of the instrument, but must refer to pressure 
with the lips upon the reeds. It is therefore to be assumed that where the ζεύγη 
are mentioned, the same operation is described as in the other two instances, and 
that the word ζεύγη is simply a more comprehensive term, meaning mouth-pieces 
including the reeds. Moreover, it does not seem possible that either of these 
expressions can mean opening the keys of the instrument, for the keys, if we call 
the bands by that name, were not opened by pressure. 
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names for the part of the instrument on which the pressure is to be 
exerted, the actual operation in all of these cases was undoubtedly 
the same. By pressing with the lips or teeth on the reed of a clari- 
net! or oboe near the base of the reed, it is possible to produce the 
higher harmonics of the instrument, and this is in all probability 
what is meant by the passages quoted above. 

Furthermore, with reedless instruments, such as the σῦριγξ μονοκά- 
λαμος and the πλαγίαυλος, it seems impossible that the performer 
should not have discovered the existence of the harmonic tones ; for 
on any instrument of this character a very slight additional effort to 
increase the power of the tone inevitably leads to the production of 
harmonic tones. It is, therefore, inconceivable that this phenomenon 
was not observed by the ancients. 


THE SYRINX. 


As has been said above, the modern clarinet has, near the mouth- 
piece, a small hole called the ‘speaker,’ which, when open, enables 
the performer to produce without effort the harmonic tones of the 
instrument. Although this device is not absolutely necessary, it is 
of the greatest assistance to the performer, especially in producing 
the first harmonics of the lowest tones. 

There are a few passages in ancient writers which imply the existence 
of such an arrangement on the Greek and Roman instruments. Aris- 
toxenus (ed. Marquard, p. 28) speaks of an attachment to the αὐλός 
which was called the σῦριγξ, and which, when in use, had the effect 
of raising the pitch of the instrument; his words are: καὶ κατασπα- 
σθείσης ye τῆς σύριγγος ὃ τοῦ συρίττοντος ὀξύτατος πρὸς τὸν τοῦ αὐλοῦν- 
τος βαρύτατον μεῖζον ἂν ποιήσειε τοῦ ῥηθέντος διαστήματος ; that is to 
say, that when this attachment was in use the range of the pipes was 
more than two octaves and a fifth. 

Aristotle (de audib., p. 804 a) mentions this same attachment, 
and ascribes to it the same effect on the tone of the instrument: διὸ 
καὶ τῶν ἀνδρῶν εἰσὶ παχύτεραι καὶ τῶν τελείων αὐλῶν, καὶ μᾶλλον ὅταν 
πληρώσῃ τις αὐτοὺς τοῦ πνεύματος. φανερὸν δ᾽ ἐστίν " καὶ γὰρ ἂν πιέσῃ 
τις τὰ ζεύγη, μᾶλλον ὀξυτέρα ἡ φωνὴ γίγνεται καὶ λεπτοτέρα. κἂν κατα- 
σπάσῃ τις τὰς σύριγγας, κἂν δὲ ἐπιλάβῃ, παμπλείων ὃ ὄγκος γίγνεται τῆς 
φωνῆς διὰ τὸ πλῆθος τοῦ πνεύματος καθάπερ καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν παχυτέρων χορδῶν. 


1 Cf. Zamminer, die Musik u. die mus. Instr., p. 301. 
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The effect produced by pressing with the lips on the reed, as has 
already been said, is to produce the harmonics of the pipe, and it is 
clear from this passage that the syrinx also served this purpose. 
Again, in Plutarch (non posse suav., p. 1096 a) the syrinx is men- 
tioned as a part of the αὐλός : διὰ τί τῶν ἴσων αὐλῶν ὁ στενώτερος 
βαρύτερον φθέγγεται " καὶ διὰ τί τῆς σύριγγος ἀνασπωμένης, πᾶσιν ὀξύνε- 
ται τοῖς φθόγγοις, κλινομένης δὲ πάλιν βαρύνει καὶ συναχθεὶς πρὸς τὸν 
ἕτερον, διαχθεὶς δὲ ὀξύτερον ἠχεῖ. From this passage is derived the 
additional information that the syrinx affected all of the tones of the 
instrument, and although words of precisely opposite meanings, dvac- 
πᾶν and κατασπᾶν, are used in these several passages to denote the 
method of employing the syrinx, the effect in all three cases was the 
same. 

A little hole in the instrument, like the ‘speaker’ of the clarinet, 
would raise the tone of each hole to the harmonic ‘ overtones,’ and 
such a hole could easily have been covered by a sliding band, which 
in some instruments was pushed up to open the hole, and in other 
cases pulled down for the same purpose, —a fact which would account 
for the difference in the use of the two words, ἀνασπᾶν and xaracrayv.' 

In the Anecdota Graeca Oxoniensia, Vol. II., p. 409, several defi- 
nitions of the word σῦριγξ are given, and one of them, σημαΐνει τὴν 
ὁπὴν τῶν μουσικῶν αὐλῶν, shows that some hole of the αὐλός was 
actually called a syrinx.? 

If the syrinx was such a device as has been described, light is 
thrown on a passage in Plutarch (de mus. 21), Αὐτίκα Τηλεφάνης ὁ 
Μεγαρικὸς οὕτως ἐπολέμησε ταῖς σύριγξιν, wore τοὺς αὐλοποιοὺς οὐδ᾽ 
ἐπιθεῖναι πώποτε εἴασεν ἐπὶ τοὺς αὐλούς, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦ Πυθικοῦ ἀγῶνος 


1 The words ἀνασπᾶν and κατασπᾶν in these passages undoubtedly. both mean 
‘to put the syrinx in operation,’ although the manner of doing it is expressed by 
words of exactly opposite meaning. It seems impossible, therefore, that von Jan 
(Phil. XXXVIII., p. 382) should be right in thinking that a joint at the lower 
end of the instrument, which could be detached, was called the syrinx, and his 
explanation, ‘ Der Theil also, auf welchem man nach Abnahme der Syrinx weiter 
blasen kann, heisst selbst Syrinx und das Blasen darauf συρίττειν,, certainly does 
violence to the passage of Aristoxenus which he quotes. It is far more probable 
that the syrinx was itself a part of the instrument which could be put into opera- 
tion by one or the other of the actions implied in the verbs ἀνασπᾶν or κατα- 
σπᾶν, and that συρίττειν means simply to perform on the instrument when the 
syrinx is in operation. 2 Cf. Etym. Mag. s.v. σῦριγξ. 
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μάλιστα διὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἀπέστη. It would seem, then, that this musician 
considered the addition of the ‘speaker’ to his pipes as detracting 
from the dignity of his art, by making it possible for a poorer per- 
former to produce, with ease, the harmonic tones, —an art which 
before this innovation required great skill on the part of the per- 
former. The objections of this ancient artist to innovations can be 
paralleled by the objections of modern artists to the Boehm mechan- 
ism on the flute. 

There is, further, a passage in Quintilian (I. 11. 6) which may 
possibly refer to this same syrinx: ‘ne illas quidem circa s litteram 
delicias hic magister feret, nec uerba in faucibus patietur audiri nec 
oris inanitate resonare nec, quod minime sermoni puro conueniat, 
simplicem uocis naturam pleniore quodam sono circumliniri, quod 
Graeci καταπεπλασμένον dicunt ; sic appellatur cantus tibiarum, quae 
pracclusis, quibus clarescunt, foraminibus, recto modo exttu grauiorem 
spiritum reddunt.’ If the foramina quibus clarescunt can be inter- 
preted to mean the ‘speakers,’ or holes by means of which the pitch 
is raised (2.6. the harmonics produced), this passage gives additional 
reason for believing that the ancients were acquainted with this de- 
vice. The effect of closing the holes would be to lower the pitch of 
the instrument by causing the node in the instrument to disappear, 
so that the fundamental tones would be produced (vecto modo exitu 
grauiorem spiritum reddunt). | 

The instruments found at Pompeii lend support to the theory that 
the ‘speaker’ was known to the ancients. Two of these instru- 
ments (Nos. 76891 and 76892, see Pl. II. figs. 1 and 2) have narrow 
bands of silver encircling the tube near the mouth-piece, and on one 
of the instruments the band is supplied with the mechanism to en- 
able the performer to turn it round on the tube.! 

The metal band of No. 76891 is badly oxidized, but even in the 

1 In view of the fact that von Jan, in Baumeister’s Denkmiler, p. 261, says that 
not the slightest indication of such a ‘speaker’ is to be seen on any of the © 
remains of ancient instruments, it seems proper to state that only in the case of 
the instrument No. 76892 is there any indication of a hole in the tube. The band, 
however, exists on both of the instruments mentioned, and can be seen in the orig- 
inal photographs of these instruments in my possession. Further than this, I have 
personally examined the instruments themselves and have measured them. I also 


inserted a pin into the hole in this instrument and convinced myself that the hole 
actually extended into the main tube of the instrument. 
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photographs of the instrument it is distinctly visible. The band of 
No. 76892 is very well preserved, and through it and into the tube 
of the instrument is a small hole, not larger than an ordinary sized 
pin. This hole is also visible in the photographs of the instrument ; 
and even assuming that it is the result of accident rather than design, 
the fact that bands are found in this particular place on the instru- 
ment leads to the conclusion that there was a hole in the tube to be 
covered, and if so, what is more probable than that it was intended 
to be used as a ‘ speaker’? 


KINDS OF DOUBLE PIPES. 


In two passages’ from Greek writers, which have already been 
quoted, the statement is made that, until the time of Pronomus, 
three different kinds of pipes were used for the three different scales, 
the Dorian, the Phrygian, and the Lydian, and that Pronomus im- 
‘proved the pipes so that all three of the scales could be played on 
the same pair of instruments. 

This statement, however, must certainly not be interpreted as 
meaning that, from this time on, all instruments were of exactly the 
same length, for even after this improvement pipes of many different 
sizes were manufactured and used, as is shown by the statements of 
Greek and Roman writers, by the works of art, and by the instru- 
ments which have been preserved. 

The Romans recognized two main classes of double pipes, which 
are thus described by Servius, ad Aen. IX. 615, ‘tibiae aut Serranae 
dicuntur, quae sunt pares et aequales habent cauernas aut Phrygiae, 
quae et impares sunt et inaequales habent cauernas.’ What follows 
in this schohum is directly attributed to Varro, and very possibly 
these words, too, are taken from the same source. 

In works of art the double pipe is represented either as two straight 
pipes of equal length, or as two pipes of unequal length, in which 
case the longer pipe is always curved at the end farthest from the 
mouth, and terminates usually in a bell like the bell of a clarinet. 

The curved pipe? is frequently mentioned in Roman writers, and 

1 Pausanias, IX. 12.5; Athenaeus, XIV. 31. 

2 Tib. II. τ. 85, Phrygio tibia curua sono; Verg. Aen. XI. 737, curua choros 
indixit tibia Bacchi; Ov. Met. III. 533, adunco tibia cornu (cf. Met. IV. 392); 


Ov. ex P. I. 1. 39, ante deum Matrem cornu tibicen adunco; Ov. F. IV. 181, 
inflexo Berecynthia tibia cornu. 
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usually in such a manner as to imply that it was of Phrygian origin, 
and although such an instrument is not found in any distinctly Greek 
work of art, the use of the curved pipe in Greece can be proved from 
the literature. Hesychius, s.v. éyxepavAns, mentions this instrument, 
and calls it the Phrygian’ pipe: ὃ rots Φρυγίοις αὐλῶν. ἔχει yap ὃ 
ἀριστερὸς προσκείμενον κέρας, as does also Athenaeus, IV. 84, ἐν δὲ τῷ 
δευτέρῳ Φοίνικι 6 αὐτὸς Ἴων φησιν “"Exrumov ἄγων βαρὺν αὐλὸν τρέχοντι 
ῥυθμῷ" οὕτω λέγων τῷ Φρυγίῳ. βαρὺς γὰρ οὗτος " παρ᾽ ὃ καὶ τὸ κέρας 
αὐτῷ προσάπτουσιν ἀναλογοῦν τῷ τῶν σαλπίγγων κώδωνι, and Pollux, IV. 
74, Αὐλῶν δὲ εἴδη . . . ἔλυμος τὴν μὲν ὕλην πύξινος, τὸ δ᾽ εὕρημα Φρυγῶν. 
κέρας δ᾽ ἑκατέρῳ " τῶν αὐλῶν ἀνανεῦον πρόσεστιν, αὐλεῖ δὲ τῇ Φρνγίᾳ θεῷ. 


1 There is a passage in the scholia to Vergil, in which a different explanation 
of the curved pipe is given: Servius ad Aen. ΧΙ. 737, hance tibtam Graeci πλαγί- 
αυλον uocant, Latint uascam tibiam. If, however, the πλαγίαυλος was a curved 
pipe, the explanation of it which has already been given (p. 14 sq.) is incorrect; 
for, with the exception of the little gold ornament there described, all representa- 
tions of the transverse flute show perfectly straight tubes, and we are given to 
understand that the curve in this ornament was the result of accident. The very 
name of the instrument seems to indicate the manner in which it was held, and 
especially if we compare it with the Latin name 7242a ob/iqgua, which can scarcely 
mean anything else than transverse flute. Furthermore, both these names, πλα- 
γίαυλος and “bia obligua, are regularly used in the singular, as in Pollux, IV. 74, 
and in Pliny, N. H. VII. 204, obliquam tibiam Midas in Phrygia, (inuenit) geminas 
tibias Marsyas in eadem gente, and in such a manner as to indicate that the 
musician used only one of them at a time; while the curved pipe, although the 
name is used in the singular, is regularly represented in works of art as one of a 
pair, the other pipe being straight. It therefore seems fair to assume that the 
scholiast is mistaken in his statement, and that the curved pipe was really the 
Berecynthian horn which formed one of the pipes of the Phrygian pair, and 
particularly as this scho/ium is found only in the fuller commentary to Vergil first 
edited by Daniels, and is possibly of late origin. In only one other passage is 
there any mention of the tibia uasca (Solinus, 5. 19), and from this passage no 
further information can be gained. 

2 This is the most probable conjecture for the ἑκατέρων τῶν αὐτῶν of the Mss., 
although even this is inconsistent with the passages quoted from Hesychius and 
Athenaeus, in that it implies that both pipes of the pair were curved. I know of 
no ancient work of art in which both pipes are curved, although two old engrav- 
ings, which claim to represent such works of art, do show both pipes curved. 
Both of these engravings are in P. S. Bartoli, admiranda Rom. antiq. uestig., Pl. 
17 and 47, and the latter is reproduced, with the figure turned from right to left, 
in Bartolinus, de tibiis ueterum, p. 52. In the original relief, however, from 
which the first engraving was made, one of the instruments is straight (cf. Helbig, 
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The natural inference from this evidence is that the tmpares were 
always Phrygian pipes, exactly as was stated by Servius, and, further- 
more, that one of these pipes was always curved at the end. 

Pollux, IV. 80, describes the γαμήλιον αὔλημα as two pipes, of 
which one was larger than the other; and if this statement is cor- 
rect, these pipes, according to the theory here advanced, were 
Phrygian pipes. It is to be feared, however, that, as has been sur- 
mised by von Jan,! Pollux has here explained as a variety of instru- 
ment what was merely a form of composition for the instrument, for 
αὔλημα is the name, not of an instrument, but of a composition. A 
possible explanation, however, is that this particular form of com- 
position was always played on the Phrygian pipes. 

The regular name in Greek for the Phrygian pipes seems to have 
been αὐλοὶ ἔλυμοι, as is shown by Athenaeus, IV. 79, τοὺς yap éAvpous 
αὐλοὺς . . . οὐκ ἄλλους τινὰς εἶναι ἀκούομεν ἢ τοὺς Φρυγίους, and by the 
passage already quoted from Pollux. : 

In the didascalies to the plays of Terence there is no mention of 
the Phrygian pipes, but according to this view, the t¢mpares which 
were used to accompany the Heautontimoroumenos and the Phormio 
were, nevertheless, Phrygian pipes. 

In performing on the Phrygian pipes, according to Hesychius (s.v. 
éyxepavAns), the curved pipe was held in the left hand ; and although 
the works of art give no conclusive evidence on this point, the curved 
pipe being represented now in the right hand and now in the left 
of the performer, there are reasons for assuming that Hesychius is 
correct in his statement. The Egyptian monuments, although they 
do not represent the Phrygian curved pipe, do show pairs of straight 
pipes in which one of the pipes is longer than the other. In all these 
cases the longer pipe is held in the left hand of the performer (Loret, 
p. 139). Again, if, as is implied by Servius in the passage quoted, 
the zmpares were always Phrygian pipes, the didascalies to the plays 
of Terence support the statement of Hesychius; for, although two 
right-hand pipes are mentioned in these didascalies, a pair of left- 
hand pipes is never mentioned. It would seem, therefore, that the 


Fiihrer durch die dffentlichen Sammlungen Rom’s, II., No. 805, note). The other 
engraving I have been unable to identify with any existing work of art in Rome. 
Possibly the author wrote ἑτέρῳ τῶν αὐλῶν. 

1 Baumeister, Denkm., p. 563. 
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musician never changed the instrument which he held in his right 
hand, but that, when the character of the music changed, he changed 
the pipe held in his left hand. Furthermore, Varro, as quoted by 
Servius, Aen. IX. 615, tibia Phrygia dextra unum foramen habet, 
sinistra duo, quorum unum acutum sonum habet, alterum grauem, 
implies that the left Phrygian pipe produced the lower tone, and, as 
the curved pipe is always longer than the straight one in the represen- 
tations, it would of course produce the lower tone ; and therefore, if 
Varro’s statement is correct, the curved pipe was held in the left hand. 

Theophrastus, H. p., IV. 11. 7, says that of the two mouth-pieces 
which are to be made from the same joint of the reed, the one 
towards the root was used for the left pipe, the one towards the top 
of the reed for the right pipe. If any inference can be drawn from 
this statement, it is that the pipe held in the left hand was intended 
to produce the deeper and more voluminous tone, for the internal 
diameter of the joint would be slightly greater in the part toward 
the root than in the other part. 

As compared with the other forms of pipes, the Phrygian pipes are 
said by Porphyrius’ to have had a bore of smaller diameter, and to 
have emitted much deeper tones. The latter of these two state- 
ments agrees exactly with what is known of the tone of the Phrygian 
pipe from other sources, in which stress is always laid on the deep 
tones? of the instrument. 


SIZES OF PIPES. 


The other main class of double pipes consisted, according to Ser- 
vius, of a pair of pipes, equal in length and with the same internal 
diameter, ‘pares sunt et aequales habent cauernas,’ but there is noth- 
ing in this statement which precludes the possibility of a variety of 
instruments composing this class. The works of art and the testi- 
mony of ancient writers show clearly that such variety existed, and 
even in ancient times there existed a general classification of the 
instruments, which has been used by Gevaert? as the basis of his 
description of the avAof. This classification is found in Athenaeus, 

1 Porphyrius, p. 217, ed. Wallis; cf. Plut. non posse suav. 13. 

2 Sophocles, frag. 468, βερέκυντα βρόμον, explained by Hesychius as referring 
to the Phrygian pipe; Athenaeus, IV. 84; cf. Eurip. Hel. 1349, βαρύβρομον αὐλόν; 


Aristoph. Nub. 313, βαρύβρομος αὐλός; etc. 
8 Hist. de la musique, 11. 273. 
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XIV. 36, and is taken at second hand from Aristoxenus, περὶ αὐλῶν 
tpyoews. Five classes of instruments are there enumerated, — the 
παρθένιοι, παιδικοί, κιθαριστήριοι, τέλειοι, aNd ὑπερτέλειοι, but in Athe- 
naeus, IV. 79, the last two of these classes are called ἀνδρεῖοι. 

This classification would seem to have been made with reference 
to the pitch of the instruments; for Aristoxenus (p. 28, ed. Mar- 
quard), after giving the range of a single pipe as two octaves and a 
fifth, says that the highest note of the παρθένιοι compared with the 
lowest note of the ὑπερτέλειοι gives an interval of more than three 
octaves, and evidently he is here comparing the two classes of instru- 
ments which show the greatest variation in pitch. In further proof 
of this may be quoted Aristotle, H. A. 7. 1. 7, where it is stated that 
the παρθένιοι were higher in pitch than the παιδικοί, and Athenaeus, 
IV. 79, where it is stated that the ἡμίοποι, which were the same as 
the παιδικοί, were shorter than the τέλειοι, and would therefore pro- 
duce higher tones. As the ὑπερτέλειοι were used to accompany men’s 
voices (cf. Pollux, IV. 81), the pitch was evidently lower than that 
of any of the other classes named. 

Not all of the varieties of instrument mentioned in ancient writers 
can be classified with certainty, but so far as possible an attempt will 
be made to arrange them according to this scheme of Aristoxenus. 

As pipes of very high pitch, which doubtless belong in the class of 
the παρθένιοι, are mentioned the γίγγροι' (Latin gingrinae), which 
were not more than a span in length, and gave very shrill tones; the 
miluina, described by Festus (p. 123) as genus tibiae acutissimt sont; 
the oxvradia,? which were very short pipes; and probably also the 
παράτρητοι, of which Pollux (IV. 81) says: θρήνοις ἥρμοττον, ὀξὺ καὶ 
νωθὲς πνέοντες, and the viyAapos, Pollux, IV. 82. 

The ἡμίοποιδ were identical with the παιδικοί, and were shorter 
than the τέλειοι, as appears from Athenaeus, IV. 79. They were 
used at banquets. Probably the zapoivio also belonged to this class, 
for of them Pollux, IV. 80, says, σμικροὶ μὲν, ἴσοι δ᾽ ἄμφω, τὴν γὰρ 
ἰσότητα συμποσίῳ πρέπειν. Gevaert adds to this class the αὐλοὶ ἐμβα- 
typo and the δακτυλικοί mentioned by Pollux, IV. 82, the former 
of which was used in processions and the latter to accompany the 


1 Athenaeus, IV. 76; Pollux, IV. 76; Festus, p. 95; Solinus, 5. 19. 
2 Athenaeus, IV. 79; Pollux, IV. 82. 
8 Cf. Hesychius, s.v. ἡμίοποι. 
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hyporchemes; but it is doubtful whether such separate varieties 
actually existed, and Pollux says that by some they were said to be, 
not instruments, but forms of melodies, — which shows that he, at 
. least, knew nothing about them at first hand. 

The κιθαριστήριοι were used in accord with the lyre, as their name 
indicates (Pollux, IV. 81), and in this class ought probably to be 
placed the μεσόκοποι, which, as we are informed by Photius and 
Hesychius, were somewhat shorter than the τέλειοι : ὑποδεέστεροι τῶν 
τελείων, καὶ ὄντες μέσοι. Here belong also the Phrygian pipes, at 
least in Roman times, for Horace twice mentions them in connection 
with the lyre (Od. IV. 1. 22, and Epod. g. 5), and, furthermore, the 
μάγαδις αὐλός (Athenaeus, XIV. 35-36). The testimony in the pas- 
sage cited makes it clear that such an instrument existed and be- 
longed to this class, although the word μάγαδις when used alone 
probably meant a kind of harp or lyre. 

The πυθικοί, the instruments used in the Pythian contest, belonged 
to the class of τέλειοι (Pollux, IV. 81). According to Diomedes 
(p. 492, ed. Keil), these instruments were used to accompany the 
cantica of the Roman comedy. 

The αὐλοὶ ὑπερτέλειοι were used to accompany men’s voices, and 
were the lowest in pitch of all the instruments. In this class belong 
probably the pipes used in the temples; cf. Mar. Victor., p. 44, ed. 
Keil, ‘spondaeus dictus a tractu cantus eius qui per longas tibias in 
templis supplicantibus editur, unde et spondaulae appellantur qui 
huius modi tibias inflare adsuerunt.’ 

There remain a number of varieties of the pipe which, in the 
absence of any testimony concerning their nature, cannot be classed 
with any degree of certainty; these are the πυκνοί (Poll. IV. 76), 
the δίοποι (Athen. IV. 79, Poll. IV. 76), the ἰδουθοί (Poll. IV. 77), 
the BopBuxes (Hesych., s.v.), and the ὑποτρῆτοι (Athen. IV. 79), 
while the words ὑπόπτεροι (Poll. IV. 77) and ὑποθέατροι (Poll. IV. 
82) are probably corrupt readings for ὑποτρῆτοι. 

The φῶτιγξ is said by Athenaeus, IV. 78, to have been a form of 
πλαγίαυλος ; its home was in Egypt. 

The entire range of these five classes was, as stated by Aristoxe- 
nus (cf. p. 39), more than three octaves; and the classes themselves 
must have corresponded pretty closely with the ranges of the human 
voice, — soprano, alto, tenor, baritone, and bass, — as is clear from 
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the names of some of the classes and from the direct statements 
about the others. Although the combined range of the five classes 
is nowhere stated, we can perhaps ascertain it approximately by the 
following method of reasoning. 

The longest straight pipe which could be used, without keys to 
close the holes beyond the reach of the fingers, and produce a 
continuous scale, would be about 88 cm. in length; the hole nearest 
the lower end of the instrument would then be 78.1 cm. from the 
mouth of the performer. Such an instrument, if it belonged to the 
class of stopped pipes would give as its lowest tone G of our scale. 

The shortest instrument mentioned in ancient writers is the γίγγρος 
one span or 22.18 cm. in length. A stopped pipe of this length would 
give as its lowest tone g’ of our scale; an open pipe would give g”. 
Possibly Aristoxenus did not include these short pipes in his classifi- 
cation, for he seems to be speaking of instruments in ordinary use 
and the yiyypo do not seem to have been instruments of this charac- 
ter. The normal range of soprano voices is given in Riemann's 
Mustk-Lexicon, as from c' to a", and it is not improbable that ς΄ of 
our scale was the lowest note of the παρθένιοι as a class. The τέλειοι 
were probably about an octave below the παρθένιοι, for this is the nor- 
mal interval between soprano and tenor voices. Their lowest tone 
would then be c of our scale; their length, if stopped pipes, would 
be about 62 cm. 

The παιδικοί were also known as ἡμίοποι, a name which suggests 
that they may have been half as long as the instruments of some other 
class, perhaps the ὑπερτέλειοι. On this supposition their lowest tone 
was g; their length, if stopped pipes, about 44 cm. As the lowest 
note of the κιθαριστήριοι we might assume e of our scale, for one vari- 
ety of this class, the μεσόκοποι, seems to have had a range midway 
between that of the τέλειοι and the παιδικοί. 

It is further probable that within these different classes there were 
slight differences in pitch, and that, for example, not all i aca 
gave a tone so low as G of our scale. 

Of the instruments in use among the Romans, those which have 
for us the deepest interest are the ones which are mentioned in the 
didascalies and in the commentaries to the plays of Terence, and it 
is desirable, so far as possible, to ascertain the exact character of 
these instruments. 
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In the didascalies the following names of instruments are men- 
tioned: “#diae pares, tibiae serranae, duae dextrae, and tibiae im- 
pares; and this list practically coincides with the statements of 
Donatus at the beginning of the several plays. If it be assumed 
that these are all different instruments, there are at most four va- 
rieties; but as a matter of fact this number must be somewhat 
modified. 

Placing side by side the statements of the didascalies and the 
statements of Donatus, which probably do not in all cases refer to 
the same performances of the plays, the following scheme is pre- 
sented, in which I. represents the didascalies as they are found in 
the Bembine Ms. ; II. the same, as they are found in the other Mss. ; 
and III. the form in which they are preserved by Donatus. 


I. II. III. 

Andria _— paribus (dextris μὲ 
sinistris ) 
Eunuchus  duabus dextris duabus dextris dextra et sinistra 
Heauton primum imparibus primum imparibus 
deinde duabus dextris deinde duabus dextris 
Hecyra tibiis paribus tibiis paribus tibiis paribus 
Phormio tibiis imparibus tibiis serranis 
Adelphoe _ tibiis serranis tibiis serranis tibiis dextris id est 
Lydiis 


Only in the case of the Hecyra is there absolute agreement in all 
three statements, —a fact which may be due to a change in the 
instrumentation of the other plays for later performances. 

From Servius it has already been seen that the Serranae were 
pares, and the duae dextrae, as the very name indicates, must also 
have been paves. The impares, according to Servius, were always 
Fhrygiae, and therefore the dexfra and sinistra, if they differed in 
length, were Phrygian pipes zmpares, or, if they were of the same 
length, were pares. This reduces the actual number of varieties to 
three, which accords perfectly with the statement in Diomedes 
(p. 492, ed. Keil), where we are told that the comedies were 
accompanied by pares, impares, or serranae. Furthermore, in the 
treatise de comoedia, it is said of the comedies: agebantur autem 
tiblis paribus aut imparibus et dextris aut sinistris. Dextrae autem 
tibiae sua grauitate seriam comoediae dictionem pronuntiabant. 
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Sinistrae et serranae acuminis leuitate iocum in comoedia ostende- 
bant, ubi autem dextra et sinistra acta fabula inscribebatur, mistim 
ioco et grauitates denuntiabantur. Two left-hand pipes are nowhere 
mentioned in the didascalies and, if the sinistra is the curved Phry- 
gian pipe, cannot have been used as a pair, so that even Donatus 
seems to mean only three different varieties. 

Of these three varieties the duae dextrae are said by Donatus, in 
the introduction to the Adelphoe, to have been the same as the 
Lydian pipes: modulata est autem tibiis dextris, id est, Lydiis, ob 
seriam grauitatem qua fere in omnibus comoediis utitur hic poeta. 
If this quality of grauifas is prominent in nearly all the plays of 
Terence, and if it can be expressed only by the Lydian pipes,! it 
seems necessary to assume that the pares mentioned by Donatus, in 
the introductions to the Andria and the Hecyra, were also Lydian 
pipes. In the zmparves the right pipe was perhaps the same as in the 
duae dextrae, the left pipe longer and curved at the end. The ser- 
ranae, although fares, were probably both shorter than the duae 
dextrae. 

METHOD OF PERFORMING ON THE DOUBLE PIPE. 


In deciding how the musician performed on his two pipes at once 
there are three possibilities to be considered. He may have pro- 
duced the same tone simultaneously on both pipes in waison; he 
may have produced tones separated by an octave; or he may have 
played the melody on one pipe and an accompaniment in accord, 
with smaller intervals than the octave, on the second. 

The third of these methods seems the most probable, for the fol- 
lowing reasons. The αὐλοὶ ἔλυμοι (tibiae Phrygiae) were, as has been 
shown, impares, or unequal in length, and consequently on one of 
them could be produced tones lower than could be produced on the 
other, but this was an absolutely useless feature in case the pipes were 
played in unison. Again, there would be very great difficulty in 
keeping the instruments absolutely in tune, as would be necessary in 


1 Acro (ad Hor. Carm. IV. 15, 30) assigns to the Lydian pipes a different 
character: Lydiis tibiis /zefa canebantur, Phrygiis ¢vistia, But in the commen- 
tary to Carm. III. 19. 17, both Acro and Porphyrio say that banqueters regularly 
danced to the music of the Phrygian pipes; and, as these instruments were also 
prominent in the orgiastic worship of Cybele and of Bacchus, it seems improbable 
that their music should have been of a very doleful character. 
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playing them in unison. Furthermore, a passage in Varro (rer. rust. 
I. 2. 15) shows conclusively for Roman times that the pipes were 
not played in unison: ‘ certe, inquit Fundanius, aliut pastio et aliut 
agri cultura, sed adfinis et ut dextra tibia alia quam sinistra, ita ut 
tamen sit quodam modo coniuncta, quod est altera eiusdem car- 
minis modorum iacentiua alia succentiua. 

These words of Varro, it is true, might be applied to the second 
method of performance mentioned above, but assuming that the pipes 
were reed instruments of cylindrical bore and that each was provided 
with finger-holes enough to enable the performer to produce a con- 
tinuous scale by the use of the harmonics, if the pipes were equal in 
length the range, when playing in octaves, would nevertheless be 
confined to exactly four tones and their semitones for each series 
of harmonics of the instrument; for, admitting the possibility of 
performing on two pipes at once, before the invention of the syrinx! 
it was impossible to produce simultaneously fundamental tones on 
one pipe and harmonics on the other, an operation which would 
necessitate blowing gently into one pipe and violently into the other 
at the same time. Either, then, the practical range of the pair must 
have been limited to four consecutive tones and their semitones, or 
the pipes were played in accord, with smaller intervals than the octave. 
It is inconceivable, from similar reasoning, that, with instruments of 
equal length belonging to the class of open pipes, the performer 
should ever have played in octaves. 

Furthermore in the works of art the two hands of the performer 
are always near together, and this would never be the case when 
playing in octaves on stopped pipes. This method of representation 
was perhaps merely a conventional one ; but it is difficult to see how 
the convention could arise if, in actual performances, the hands were 
always at considerable distances from each other. 

The existence of polyphonic music in both Greek and Roman 
times can no longer be doubted,? and to judge from Plutarch (de 


1 With the ‘ speaker,’ or syrinx, this difficulty is entirely obviated; and if the 
existence of this mechanism is admitted, there is no physical impossibility in 
playing the entire scale in octaves. 

2 Cf. Karl von Jan, in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1879, p. 583; R. Westphal, 
Die Musik des Griechischen Alterthums, p. 168 fg. The following passages I 
have never seen quoted in support of this theory: Boeotius, Inst. mus. I. 3, fin. 
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mus., ch. 29), it was on the αὐλός that music in two parts was first 
performed. Apuleius, Flor. III., assigns to Hyagnis the honor of 
having first performed on his instruments music of this sort: ‘ primus 
Hyagnis in canendo manus discapedinauit, primus duas tibias uno 
spiritu animauit, primus laeuis et dexteris foraminibus acuto tinnitu 
et graui bombo concentum miscuit.’ 

It is only necessary to add that there is no unsurmountable difficulty 
in performing on such instruments as were found at Pompeii a simple 
melody and its accompaniment ; the fingering of the instruments is 
the only difficulty, and that could be acquired by practice. 

The accompaniment in Greek music, as is now universally agreed, 
was higher than the melody.'! This is conclusively shown for the 
lyre by Aristotle, probl. XIX. 12, and it is safe to conclude that it 
holds true for the pipes as well. The same relative position of 
melody and accompaniment is still preserved in the music of the 
Greek church? and in much of the music of the early Christian 
church. The natural inference from this fact is that the melody was 
performed on the pipe held in the left hand; for, as we have seen 
above, in the case of the Phrygian pipes the longer instrument, and 
the one which would consequently produce the lower tones, was held 
in the left hand; and if on the Phrygian pipes the melody was per- 
formed with the left pipe, probably the same was also true of the 
other varieties of the instrument. 

It is hardly conceivable that the Romans did not hold their pipes 
exactly as the Greeks did, more particularly as the art of playing on 
this instrument was believed by the Romans themselves to have been 
borrowed from the Greeks. The following passage from Varro (rer. 


‘Est enim consonantia dissimilium inter se uocum concordia’; id. ib. I. 28, ‘Quo- 
tiens enim duo nerui uno grauiore intenduntur stmzu/gue pulsi reddunt permixtum 
quodammodo et suauem sonum, duaeque uoces in unum quasi coniunctae coa- 
lescunt; tunc fit ea, quae dicitur consonantia, Cum uero simzu/ pulsis sibi quisque 
ire cupit nec permiscent ad aurem suauem atque unum ex duobus compositum 
sonum, tunc est, quae dicitur dissonantia.’ In the experiments of Pythagoras, as 
described by Censorinus (de die nat., X. 10), it would seem that two pipes of 
different lengths were blown upon at the same time to produce the accord of the 
fourth, the fifth, and the octave. 

1 Westphal, Harmonik, p. 113; Gevaert, Hist. de la Mus., I. 364; K. von 
Jan, Jahrbiicher, 1879, p. 583. 

2 Christ, Anth. Carm. Christ., p. 113. 
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rust. I. 2. 15 sq.) would seem, however, to show that the accompani- 
ment at Rome was in his time played on the pipe held in the left 
hand: ‘ Certe, inquit Fundanius, aliut pastio et aliut agri cultura, sed 
adfinis et ut dextra tibia alia quam sinistra, ita ut tamen sit quodam 
modo coniuncta, quod est altera eiusdem carminis modorum incentiua 
altera succentiua. Et quidem licet adicias, inquam, pastorum uitam 
esse incentiuam agricolarum succentiuam auctore doctissimo homine 
Dicaearcho, qui Graeciae uita qualis fuerit ab initio nobis ita osten- 
dit, ut superioribus temporibus fuisse doceat, cum homines pastoriciam 
uitam agerent neque scirent etiam arare terram aut serere arbores 
aut putare; ab 115 inferiore gradu aetatis susceptam agri culturam. 
Quocirca ei succinit pastorali [L], quod est inferior, ut tibia sinistra 
a dextrae foraminibus.’ The only difficulty lies in the last sentence, 
for no inference can be drawn from the first sentence, since the 
natural tendency would be to mention the right hand before the left, 
and further to mention the zmcentiua before the succentiua, as is indi- . 
cated by the repetition of these words in the same order in the very 
next line. In the last sentence the word sastorak must be omitted, 
or δἦ must be changed to ea, as is shown by the context, pastorum 
uitam esse incentiuam, but the words wf #bia sinistra a dextrae fora- 
minibus are incomprehensible. The use of the preposition a4 with 
inferior is very unusual, if not unparalleled, and it is not impossible 
that the whole phrase beginning with w¢ is an interpolation. 

The passage from Apuleius, Flor. III. (quoted on page 45), seems 
further to imply that the higher tones were produced on the instru- 
ment held in the left hand, the deeper tones on the one held in the 
right hand. In the words, ‘primus laeuis et dexteris foraminibus 
acuto tinnitu et graui bombo concentum musicum miscuit,’ /2eua, 
dextera, foramina are clearly equivalent to Jaeua, dextra, “δία, and, 
unless we have in this passage a singular instance of chiasmus, the 
inference is unavoidable that the acuéus tinnitus was produced on 
the left pipe, the gvauis dbombus on the right pipe. If, therefore, the 
accompaniment was higher than the melody, it must have been per- 
formed on the instrument held in the left hand. 

It is very improbable that the Romans made any change either in 
the manner of holding the pipes, or in the relative pitch of melody 
and accompaniment, and therefore the conclusion seems inevitable 
that both Greeks and Romans regularly played the accompaniment 
on the pipe held in the left hand. 
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But the Phrygian left pipe was longer than the right, and therefore 
the accompaniment, if played on it, would at times be lower than the 
melody, if any use whatever was made of the lower tones. That the 
lower tones were used is indicated by Servius in the passage quoted 
on page 38, where he attributes to Varro the statement that the right 
Phrygian pipe had one hole and the left two, one of which gave a 
deep and the other a high tone. Although it is very improbable that 
the number’ of finger-holes on either pipe was so small as is here 
stated, it is significant that both high and low tones are attributed to 
the pipe held in the left hand. The Phrygian pipes were a prominent 
feature in the orgiastic worship of Cybele and of Bacchus, and possi- 
bly in the music which accompanied this worship the accompaniment 
was performed on the pipe held in the left hand, and alternately rose 
above the melody and droned below it. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXISTING INSTRUMENTS. 


The instruments found at Pompeii in 1867, four in number, are 
straight tubes of ivory, which were originally covered with close- 


1 The use of the present tense ‘ habet’ in this passage implies that this descrip- 
tion of the Phrygian pipes applies to instruments in use in Varro’s time; but it 
must be remembered that Varro, in stating that the tibia in ancient times had only 
four holes (cf. page 4, note), adds the statement that he had actually seen such 
instruments in the temple of Marsyas, leaving us to infer that all instruments in 
use in his time had a greater number of finger-holes. Not only is it incredible 
that any attempt was ever made to play a melody and its accompaniment on a 
pair of pipes such as is here described, one of which would have a range of two 
notes and the other of three, but the works of art which I have seen, with possibly 
a single exception, do not confirm this statement as to the number of finger-holes. 
The single exception is found in a relief on a sarcophagus in the Louvre, Fréhner, 
No. 300, where a bacchant is represented playing on Phrygian pipes. The curved 
pipe, which is held in the right hand, has two side-tubes near the lower end, 
but the straight pipe has neither tubes nor holes. 

Although it is very improbable that the number of finger-holes was so limited 
as is indicated by this statement of Varro, it is not unlikely that the left pipe had 
a greater number of holes and a wider range of notes than did the right pipe. 
Festus, p. 109, says: impares tibiae numero foraminum discretae, and although 
I have seen but two works of art in which the pipes of a Phrygian pair differed in 
respect to the number of holes, in both cases the curved pipe had the greater 
number. These two works of art are a sarcophagus, No. 751, in the Lateran 
Museum at Romie, and the sarcophagus, No. 300, in the Louvre. 
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fitting bands of metal, probably silver. This metal is in some places 
badly oxidized, and in a few instances has entirely disappeared ; but, 
on the whole, the state of preservation is remarkable. Each tube 
has, at the end most remote from the finger-holes, a pear-shaped 
bulb, also of ivory, 3.8 cm. in length, into which is inserted a flaring 
tube of ivory, 3.5 cm. in length, provided with a socket into which 
the mouth-piece was inserted when the instrument was in use. 

Through the kindness of the director of the Naples Museum I was 
permitted to examine these instruments and to make careful meas- 
urements of them, and from these measurements it is possible to 
reconstruct the ancient instruments and to ascertain by experiment 
their scales. 

The bore of all four of the instruments is cylindrical and 0.95 cm. 
in diameter, the external diameter of the tube being in each case 
1.42 cm. 

The following measurements were all made with a standard rule 
measuring to the sixty-fourth of an inch, and were all repeated to 
insure accuracy. The measurements as given in the text have been 
reduced to the metric system from the original measurements in 
inches, which are added in the foot-notes. The distances were all 
measured from the lower end of the tube to the nearest side of the 
hole or band. In some instances the holes in the tube are still 
covered by the bands, and in such cases the measurement indicates 
the distance to the hole in the band and the diameter of the hole. 


I. CATALOGUE No. 76891. 


Total length, 49.68 cm. A, 4.28, diam. 0.63 ; B, 7.46, diam. 0.63 ; 
C, 11.74, diam. 0.63; D, 13.97, diam. 0.63; E, 15.87, diam. 0.63 ; 
F, 18.09, diam. 0.79 ; G, 19.52 to 21.9, a band in which no hole was 
visible ; H, 23.49, diam. 0.79 ; I, 26.51, diam. 0.71 ; K, 28.74, diam. 
0.79; L, on the under side of the tube, 31.75, diam. 0.79.) 

Close to the bulb in this instrument is a narrow band, somewhat 
corroded, but which can be seen distinctly in the representation 
(Plate 11. 1). 


1 Total length, 19%. Α, 14}, diam. 4; B, 2}§, diam. }; C, 4§, diam. 3; D, 54, 
diam. 3; E, 6}, diam. 3; F, 7}, diam. γε; G, 7} to 8, a band in which no hole 
was visible; H, 9}, diam. 35; I, 1oy%, diam. %; K, 1145, diam. τς; L, on the 
under side of the tube, 12}, diam. ἔς. 
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The bands covering holes F, H, and I have traces of the mechan- 
ism described above to aid in turning the bands. This was probably 
the case with all of the bands originally, but the silver is so badly 
oxidized that the traces of the mechanism have disappeared. The 
holes C, D, and E are covered by the bands; the measurements are 
of the holes in the bands. In the other three instruments there is 
a hole corresponding to the band G in this instrument, yet I failed to 
discover any hole in this band. | 


II. CATALOGUE No. 76892. 


Total length, 52.7 cm. A, a band 1.9 cm. wide, in which there 
is no hole ; B, a band from 1.9 to 4.44, with turning mechanism, but 
no hole ; C, 6.03, diam. 0.63 ; D, 9.20, diam. 0.87; E, 11.11 to 13.33, 
a band in which there is no hole; F, 13.65, diam. 0.79; G, 16.03, 
diam. 0.79; H, 18.09, diam. 0.79; I, 20.63, diam. 0.95 ; K, 24.76, 
diam. 0.95; L, 27.94, diam. 0.63; M, 29.21, diam. 0.63 (this hole 
is on the under side of the tube); N, 32.22, diam. 0.79.' 

Close to the bulb on this instrument there is a band of silver 
1.58 cm. in width and provided with the mechanism for turning. 
The silver is slightly oxidized, but close by the bulb is a hole in 
the tube itself not larger than a medium-sized pin. The band and 
the hole can be seen in Plate II. 2. The bands of B, C, D, Εἰ G, H, 
have the mechanism for turning, although in the case of G there is 
only a trace of it still left. In each of the other instruments there 
is a hole corresponding to the band E of this instrument, which has 
no hole. 


III. CATALOGUE No. 76893. 


Total length, 49.21 cm. A, 1.27, diam. 0.63; B, 4.12, diam. 0.79 ; 
C, a band without hole or mechanism for turning; D, 9.68, diam. 
0.79; E, 12.06, diam. 0.55; F, 13.81, diam. 0.63; G. 15.87, diam. 
0.63; H. 18.09, diam. 0.63; I, 20.16, diam. 0.79; K, 23.33, 


Total length, 20. A,a band in. wide, in which there is no hole; B, a band 
from ὃ to 13, with turning mechanism, but no hole; C, 2%, diam. 4; Ὁ, 3%, diam. 
ts; Εἰ, 4% to 54, a band in which there is no hole; F, 5%, diam. τς; G, 6;°,, 
diam. τς; H, 7}, diam. τς; I, 84, diam. 3; K, 93, diam. 3; L, 11, diam. }; M, 
114, diam. } (this hole is on the under side of the tube); N, 1244, diam. yy. 
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diam. 0.63; L, 25.71, diam. 0.79; M, 27.95, diam. 0.63, on the 
under side of the tube ; N, 30.95, diam. 0.63.) 

The bands of B, D, F, G, H, L have the mechanism for turning, 
which has, however, almost disappeared in the case of D, F, and H. 
The holes E and H are still covered by the bands. This instrument 
is shown in Plate 11. 3. 


IV. CATALOGUE No. 76894. 

Total length, 53.65 cm. A, 1.4, diam. 0.63; B,a band without a 
hole from 2.54 to 5.08; C, 6.03, diam. 0.71; D, 8.89, diam. 0.79 ; 
E, 12.22, diam. 0.63; F, 14.28, diam. 0.79; G, 16.51, diam. 0.63 ; 
H, 18.41, diam. 0.63; I, 20.47, diam. 0.63; K, 22.70, diam. 0.63 ; 
L, 24.76, diam. 0.63; M, 27.30, diam. 0.64; N, 29.36, diam. 0.64 ; 
O, 33-17, diam. 0.64; P, 35.87, diam. 0.64; Q, 37.95, diam. 0.56.” 

The hole Q, as can be seen from Plate II. 4, is now slightly elon- 
gated, but this is clearly the result of an accident ; all of the holes in 
this and in the other instruments are circular, or very nearly so, and 
with very few exceptions the edges and inner surfaces of the holes 
are well preserved in all of these instruments. 

There is no hole on the under side of this instrument, and conse- 
quently the engraving of it shown by Gevaert (Vol. II., p. 280) is 
incorrect in that particular, as also in the representation of hole A, 
which in the original is very near the lower end of the tube. Only 
the band of hole H has now the mechanism for turning the band, 
although originally most of the bands were doubtless thus equipped. 

The holes A, C, E, G, H, I, K in this instrument are still covered 
by the bands. The metal casing near the bulb is so badly oxidized 
that it is impossible to say whether there was a separate band at this 
point, as in Nos. I. and II. 

Each instrument has a separate band for each hole, or did have 


1 Total length, 193. A, 4, diam. 1; B, τῇ, diam. ὅς; C, a band without hole 
or mechanism for turning; Ὁ, 3;3,, diam. τς; E, 4%, diam. 5%; F, 57%, diam. 4; 
G, 61, diam. 1; H, 7}, diam. 3; I, 743, diam. τς; K, 93%, diam. 1; L, 10}; d diam. 
zz; M, 11, diam. 4, on the under side of the tube; N, 12;%,, diam. }. 

2 Total length, 214. A, 7%, diam. $; B, a band without a hole from 1 to 2; 
C, 23, diam. τσ; D, 3}, diam. τς; E, 418, diam. 3; F, 5%, diam. τς; G, δὲ, 
diam. }; H, 7}, diam. }; I, 875, diam. 4; K, 8}§, diam. 4; L, 9$, diam. 3; M, 
10%, diam. 4; N, 11,%, diam. }; O, 1315, diam. 1; P, 144, diam. 3; Q, 148, 
diam. τίς. 
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originally ; but a careful search failed to reveal any band in which 
there were two holes as described by Gevaert (Vol. II., p. 646), al- 
though the fac-simile of No. 11. in the Naples Museum does have 
one band in which there are two holes so arranged that both cannot 
be open at the same time. : 

It is to be observed that no-two of these instruments are of exactly 
the same length, but that I. and III. differ in this respect by only 
0.42 cm., and that II. and IV. differ by 0.95 cm., while between 
I. and IV., the two extremes, there is a difference in length of 
3-44 cm., or enough to make a difference in pitch with pipes of these 
dimensions of practically an entire tone. It would appear, therefore, 
that these instruments belong in two different classes. Experiments 
were first made with a pipe corresponding to No. IV. Into this a 
clarinet mouth-piece made from a slender rod of bamboo was in- 
serted, in form like the one described in von Jan’s article in Baumeis- 
ter’s Denkmaler. Repeated experiments showed that the proper 
length for the mouth-piece was not to exceed 5 cm., for with a 
mouth-piece of this length the complete chromatic scale can be pro- 
duced through one octave and without the aid of the three holes 
nearest the mouth-piece. If these three holes are then opened suc- 
cessively, the second, third, and fourth of the octave can be pro- 
duced ; and then, with all the holes closed, the first harmonic of the 
closed pipe,' z.e. the fifth above the octave, is produced, which is the 


1 Both Gevaert (Vol. II., p. 285) and von Jan (Baumeister’s Denkmiiler, p. 556) 
say that this is impossible without the aid of the ‘speaker,’ and the latter says: 
“ἘΠῚ cylindriches Rohr von so einfacher Konstruction wie die aus Athen und 
Pompeji erhaltenen Auloi erméglicht nach Aussprache der Sachverstindigen fiir 
jeden Griff gar nur einen einzigen Ton,” and farther on: “Ob nun jene Auloi 
eine andere Konstruction hatten als die von uns in Athen und Pompeji gefun- 
denen Reste, oder ob die Kunstfertigkeit der Blaser auf denselben Resultate er- 
zielte, die wir jetzt nicht nur praktisch sondern auch theoretisch nach den Gesetzen 
der Akustik fiir unméglich halten, das lasst sich vorlaufig nicht entscheiden.” 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that the laws of Acoustics apply only to 
elaborately constructed pipes. These laws apply to all pipes, however rudely 
constructed; nothing could be simpler than the brass tubes with which these 
experiments were conducted, and yet I have repeatedly produced the harmonics 
on them, without the aid of a ‘ speaker.’ 

Even on the clarinet it is possible to produce the harmonics without the aid of 
_ the ‘speaker,’ although it is by no means easy, as I have been informed by a prac- 
tical manufacturer of clarinets. The tube of the clarinet, however, has a much 
wider bore than that of these pipes from Pompeii. 
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next note in the diatonic scale. It requires some skill and practice 
to produce this particular tone, but with care it can be produced. 
The harmonics of the tones produced from the other holes require 
far less skill, and the second harmonic, or sixth above the twelfth, 
can be produced from any of the holes without difficulty by slightly 
compressing the reed near its base with the lips. 

The hole nearest the mouth-piece can be made to serve as a 
‘speaker’ by turning the band so that the hole is but slightly uncov- 
ered, and it is not impossible that the ancient musicians helped 
themselves in this way until the ‘speaker’ was invented. The hole 
designated by A in the description of this instrument is so near the 
lower end of the tube that it has very little effect on the pitch when 
opened, although the effect can be easily noticed. | 

The scale of this instrument, compared with the standard pitch, is, 
ἃ, xeD, e, f, £8, g,g , a, a%, b,c’, ο΄ ξ, d’, ο΄, £8, α΄, and continuing 
in the first harmonic, a’, ὉΠ}, δ΄, ο", ο" 5, 4", 4" 3, el", £", £8, go", 
σα" 3, al, ὉΠ, c,d". In the second harmonic the following tones 
can be produced with ease, f'%, xg", ρ" 3, 4" 4"), ὉΠ, cl’, cl" & al", 
thus giving this instrument a range of full three octaves, and fully 
confirming the statement of Aristoxenus as to the range of the pipe, 
while also confirming the statement of Proclus that three tones could 
be produced from each hole. 

Experiments made by substituting an oboe-reed for the clarinet- 
reed were very unsatisfactory, and a bassoon or fagotte-reed was used 
instead. This reed, which is in form exactly like the oboe-reed, but 
considerably larger, produced practically the same results as did the 
clarinet-reed ; the same continuous scale can be produced and the same 
harmonic series of tones —a fact which may be adduced as further 
evidence that the harmonics of the pipe are independent of the form 
of reed employed. With the clarinet mouth-piece, however, the tone 
is richer and fuller and the pitch of the various tones is more con- 
stant, for with the bassoon-reed the least variation in the pressure of 
the lips upon the reed causes a corresponding variation in the pitch 
of the note. 

It seems impossible to decide which form of mouth-piece was 
actually employed on these instruments in ancient times, with possi- 
bly a slight probability in favor of the clarinet-type, which would 
insure greater constancy of pitch. 
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The scale of the instrument No. 76892, with a clarinet mouth- 
piece long enough to bring it in tune with the instrument just 
described (2.2. 0.95 cm. longer), is as follows : fundamental tones, d, 6, 
f,g, αἴ, a, bb, ς΄, ο' 3, d’, ο΄; first harmonic, a’, b’, c"’, 4", 4" 8, 6", 
ΕΝ δ"; gis, 8", ὉΠ. second harmonic, {" ἃ, gl! ; al Ὁ"ἷ, cl cls di’. 
It is to be observed that all of these tones correspond to tones which 
can be produced on the instrument first described —a fact which can 
be further illustrated by blowing on both pipes at the same time. The 
scale of the second instrument is, however, less complete than that 
of the first ; the tones f’ and g’ of the fundamental series are lacking, 
as are also several of the semitones. There are two bands on this 
instrument in which I could discover no hole, and one of them cor- 
responds exactly with the band of the f# hole in the instrument first 
described. The other band is provided with the mechanism for 
turning, and if provided with a hole would give the note ep. If 
both these bands were provided with holes, the second instrument 
would lack only the tones Ὁ, f’, and ρ΄ of the first instrument. 

The scales of these instruments agree so exactly in respect to the 
other tones that it is at least conceivable that we have here preserved 
the two pipes of a pair, of which one for some reason had a scale less 
complete than the other. Gevaert (Vol. II., p. 280) expresses his 
belief that these instruments from Pompeii were intended to be used 
singly, and he is evidently influenced in this decision by the fact that 
these pipes have so large a number of holes. In fact, however, this 
is insufficient ground on which to base such a belief. As has been 
shown above, the double pipe was far more frequently used than was 
the single pipe, and to judge from the price paid by Ismenias,! 
these instruments were very expensive, which makes it improb- 
able that four single instruments should have belonged to one 
man; and yet these pipes were all found together, and evidently 
belonged to the same musician. The pipe in the hand of the muse, 
Pl. I. 1, was one of a pair, and the number of finger-holes actually 
represented on this instrument is at least nine. Of the pipes shown 
on a sarcophagus in the British Museum one has seven, the other 
five, lateral tubes ; and as these tubes are near the middle of very 
long instruments, and there is considerable space between the lowest 


1 Lucian, adv. ind. 5. 
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one of them and the end of the instrument, it is natural to suppose 
that there were several finger-holes in this space, which the sculptor 
did not attempt to represent. There are many other reliefs and 
works of art, representing the double pipe, in which a similar space 
is shown, and, assuming that these representations are fairly correct, 
it is clear that the ancient musician often performed on two pipes 
each of which had a considerable number of holes. 

It is by no means certain that the two pipes of a pair of pares had 
each the same number of finger-holes, similarly placed, and, as a 
matter of fact, no two ancient instruments have ever been found 
which were exactly alike; but in the case of these two instruments 
the scales are such that with slight limitations they could be used as 
a pair, and it therefore seems not improbable that they were so used. 

The instrument No. 76891, with a mouth-piece 4 cm. in length, 
gives the following scale: fundamental, e, f, ἔξ, g%, a, αὖ, Ὁ, d’, e’, 
f!, gi; first harmonic, ὃ’, ο", c!’ $ ἀ" 8, el, fl, fg all ὃ", cll! qi. 
second harmonic, g'%, a", 4" ὃ, cl", cl 8, dl", di'8. 

There is a band on this instrument which covers the proper posi- 
tion for a hole to produce the note c’, but no hole is visible in this 
band. 

With a similar mouth-piece the instrument No. 76893 gives the 
following scale: fundamental, e, xe, f, g, g#, a, a%, Ὁ, ς΄, ο΄ ὃ, 4' ἢ, e’, 
fd. first harmonic, b’, xb’, cl d", d's, 6", { fs gl, α" 3, 4" ὃ, b", 
c'"®; second harmonic, g"#, χρη ἢ, a", Ὁ", cl", cl, dl, al %, el", 

There is a band on this instrument in which no hole is visible, but 
which covers the proper position for a hole to produce the note f 4. 

The hole 1.27 cm. from the lower end of this instrument has 
only a very slight influence on the pitch of the pipe — less than half 
a tone. The two instruments last described are of almost exactly 
the same length, differing in this respect by less thano.5 cm. The 
scales of the two instruments agree with respect to a majority of 
the tones which can be produced, and where there is lack of agree- 
ment, the scale of one instrument supplements that of the other, so 
that by the aid of both a complete chromatic scale can be produced. 
There are missing, however, the holes necessary to produce the tones 
from ρ' of the fundamental scale to ὃ’, the lowest tone of the first 
harmonic series. | 

It is perhaps less probable that these two instruments formed a 
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pair than in the case of the two instruments first described, but even 
here it is not impossible that we have preserved a pair of pipes of a 
different variety from the first pair. . 

The scales of the instruments as here given are in terms of stand- 
ard pitch, and have not been changed to conform with the theory 
that the pitch of ancient times was a minor third below that of mod- 
ern times.' 

There are two instruments in the British Museum, of which a 
partial description has been given on page 16. These instruments, 
which were acquired by the Museum from the Castellani collection, 
consisted originally of an inner tube or lining of wood covered with 
a bronze casing composed of bands similar to those found on the 
instruments from Pompeii, but without the mechanism to enable the 
performer to turn them. The wooden lining has almost entirely dis- 
appeared, but enough of it is still preserved in one of the instruments 
to give an idea of the original form and of the diameter of the bore. 
The instruments are shown in Plate I., Figs. 2 and 3, and in the hole 
near the middle of Fig. 2 a portion of the wooden core is still visible. 


1 Unfortunately, these scales do not agree with the scales given by Gevaert 
(Vol. II., p. 295) for these same instruments. The scales there given are raised a 
minor third, and still the lowest tone of each instrument is said to be d, which 
assumes an actual b (=h of the German notation) of the modern pitch (cf. p. 286). 

I am inclined to think that the fac-similes of the Pompeian instruments on 
which the scales of Gevaert were determined are inexact, and for the following 
reasons. On page 280 it is said of the Pompeian instruments: “tous ont la 
méme forme, la méme dimension et ne différent entre eux que par le nombre de 
trous dont ils sont. percés”; and on page 286: “toutes quatre ont Δὲ méme 
Jongueur.”” As a matter of fact, no two of these instruments are of exactly the 
same length; the longest is 13 inches, or nearly 4.5 cm., longer than the shortest. 

To produce the note b in a stopped pipe the vibrating column of air should be 
about 66 cm. in length, and as the longest of these instruments is only 53.6 cm. 
long, it would require theoretically a mouth-piece nearly 13 cm. in length in 
order to produce this note, while, as Gevaert himself says (p. 292), the mouth- 
pieces were very small. The so-called fac-simile of No. 76892 in the Naples 
Museum does not have the narrow band and hole near the mouth-piece which is 
distinctly shown in Plate II. 2, and it has eleven holes, two in one band, while in 
the original, which I examined with especial reference to this point, I failed to 
discover any band with two holes. 

It is for these reasons that I have ventured to disagree with Gevaert in his 
conclusions as to the scales of these instruments. . 
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The lines which mark the divisions between the bands are not very 
distinct in the plate, a fact which is due to the unsatisfactory nature 
of the photograph from which the reproductions were made, but on 
close inspection the lines can be distinguished. One of the instru- 
ments is now broken just above the hole for the mouth-piece, and 
shows at the point where it is broken a portion of the wooden lining 
which originally extended from end to end of the tube. The other 
instrument, which is unbroken, is closed at the end above the mouth- 
piece, and undoubtedly the broken instrument was originally closed 
at this end. Mr. Arthur H. Smith, to whom I am indebted for the 
measurements of these instruments, thinks that both of them are 
broken at the end farthest from the mouth-piece ; but inasmuch as 
the distance from this end to the mouth-piece varies in the two instru- 
ments by only one millimeter, and as this can hardly be the result of 
accident, it is probable that both instruments are practically complete 
at the lower end, and that the imperfect edge of the metal gave rise 
to the belief that they were broken. 

In the measurements which follow the dimensions are all given in 
centimeters. The distance is given from the lower end of the instru- 
ment to the nearest side of each hole, and the diameter of the hole 
in two dimensions, the first lengthwise of the instrument, and the 
second measurement at right angles with the first. 


V. CATALOGUE No. 84, 4-9, 5. 


Instrument broken at the upper end. Length, 27.6; diameter at 
the upper end, Ext. 1.7 Χ 1.62, Int. 0.8 x 0.8, this being the diameter 
of the wooden lining which is preserved ; lower end, Ext. 1.5 Χ 1.5, 
Int. 1.25 X 1.30 (the wooden lining has entirely disappeared at this 
end). Holes: A, 1.15, diam. 0.75 x 0.7; B, 4.3, diam. 0.8 x 0.78 
(edge of the hole imperfect) ; C, 6.85, diam. 0.8 x 0.73 (edge of 
the hole imperfect) ; D, 12.12, diam. 0.75 x 0.78 (below, part of the 
wooden lining with hole, diam. 0.7 x 0.4) ; E, 19.1, diam. 0.8 x 0.72 
(edge of the hole imperfect) ; F, bust of Maenad raised above the 
surface of the instrument, and above the forehead a hole slanting 
toward the lower end of the tube 24.4, diam. 0.6 x 0.6. 

There is a separate band for each of the finger-holes, and in addi- 
tion a band with no hole between D and E. All of the finger-holes 
in this instrument are on the same side of the tube. 
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VI. CATALOGUE No. 84, 4-9, 6. 


Instrument closed at the upper end. Length, 29.8; diameter at 
the upper end, Ext. 1.52 x 1.6, the internal diameter cannot be 
ascertained as this end of the instrument is closed ; lower end, Ext. 
1.4 X 1.5, Int. 1.3 x 1.36. The wooden lining of this instrument 
has entirely disappeared. Holes: A, 1.0, diam. 0.55 x 0.55 ; B, 3.2, 
diam. 0.75 x 0.8; C, 6.8, diam. 0.6 x 0.55 ; D, 13.75, diam. 0.78 x 
0.79; E, 16.0, diam. 0.83 x 0.76; F, 19.3, diam. 0.75 x 0.73; G, 
24.5, hole for the reception of the mouth-piece exactly as in the 
instrument last described, diam. 0.63 x 0.62. 

The hole E is on the under side of the tube, and was doubtless 
closed with the thumb; the other holes are all on the upper side 
of the tube. Each hole has a separate band, and there are two 
additional bands between C and D, but neither of them has any trace 
of a finger-hole. 

In my experiments to determine, if possible, the scales of these 
instruments, I assumed, for the reasons stated on page 17, that they 
were reed-instruments of the zAayiavAos-type, and that the main bore 
of the tubes was originally cylindrical and 0.8 cm. in diameter, this 
being the internal diameter of the wooden lining where it is preserved. 
I used a very small clarinet mouth-piece, and connected it with the 
instrument by a rubber tube. With such an arrangement about 10 
cm. in length, the note produced when all of the holes are open is 
the octave of the note produced when all are closed. 

Although this mouth-piece is fully one-third as long as the instru- 
ments themselves, and is double the length of the one used with the 
Pompeian instruments, the results obtained are such as to justify the 
assumption that mouth-pieces of this length were used on these in- 
struments. The scale of fundamental tones of instrument No. VI. 
is, in terms of standard pitch, a, xa%, xb, ς΄, e', f'%, a', and each of 
the last three notes can be lowered a half tone by partially closing 
the hole through which it is produced. The notes δῇ and Ὁ are a 
very little flat. The harmonics can be produced, and are those of 
the stopped-pipe. 

With a similar mouth-piece the instrument No. V. gives the follow- 
ing scale of fundamental notes: a, δῇ, Ὁ, ς΄, ἃ ὃ, a’, and by partially 
closing the proper holes d! and g ὃ can be produced. 
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In the description of these instruments attention was called to the 
presence on each of one or more bands not provided with finger- 
holes. The single band on No. V. covers the proper position of a 
hole to produce the sixth, and the two contiguous bands of No. VI. 
cover the positions of holes to produce the fourth and the semitone 
between the fourth and the fifth. Similar bands without holes are 
found on the Pompeian instruments I., II., and IV., and on the in- 
strument shown in Plate I. 1 ; but in every instance the band without 
a hole is placed between two other bands, each of which is provided 
with a hole. 

Under these circumstances it is natural to suppose that the instru- 
ment-maker, to lessen the friction and the consequent wear of the 
instruments, made the movable bands with finger-holes narrow, and 
that, to prevent them from slipping up and down on the tube, he 
inserted between them fixed bands without holes. 

This explanation does not, however, meet the case of the instru- 
ment No. VI., in which two contiguous bands are left without holes, 
since there is no apparent reason for inserting two fixed bands where 
one would be sufficient ; and inasmuch as one of these bands covers 
the position of a hole to produce the fourth, the only missing tone in 
the diatonic scale, it has occurred to me that possibly this instrument 
is unfinished, and that when finished one or both of these bands 
would have been provided with a finger-hole. With an additional 
hole for the fourth, the complete chromatic scale could be produced 
on this instrument by the method of fingering suggested above. 

The arrangement of the finger-holes on this instrument is such as 
to imply that it is a single pipe, and not one of a pair. There are 
two distinct groups of three holes each, one near the mouth-piece 
and the other at the lower open end of the instrument. The space 
between these two groups is so great that when either set of holes is 
closed by the fingers of one hand, only with great difficulty can a 
hole of the other group be covered with a finger of the same hand. 

There are two other instruments in the British Museum which 
were found in a tomb near Athens, and were brought to London with 
the Elgin collection. These instruments are simple tubes of wood 
(sycamore), open at both ends, and each tube has six finger-holes, 
one of which is in each case on the under side of the tube, and was 
evidently closed by the thumb of the performer. No bands or other 
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mechanical devices, and no traces of such arrangements, are found 
on either of these instruments. The main bore of the tubes, although 
not exactly cylindrical, is nearly so, and the instruments were cer- 
tainly not conical pipes like the modern oboe, for in one of them it 
is the end nearest the mouth-piece which has the greater internal 
diameter. 

The measurements of these instruments were made for me by 
Mr. Smith, and were made in exactly the same manner as were those 
of the two instruments last described. 


VII. ELGIN INSTRUMENT A. 


This instrument is not perfectly straight, but has somewhat the 
appearance of an elongated 8. The length measured along the cur- 
vature is 35.6 cm., in a straight line 35 cm. The upper end is at 
present very much injured, and the sides of the pipe are pressed 
together ; the internal diameter is 0.8 x 0.4. The diameter at the 
lower end is, Ext. 1.7 X 1.5, Int. 1.0 x 0.85. The distances to the 
holes are, as before, measured from the lower end of the instrument 
to the nearest side. A, 4.1, diam. 0.85 x 0.75; B, 9.3, diam. 0.95 
xX 0.75; Ὁ, 12.8, diam. 0.9 x 0.85; D, 16.3; diam. 0.94 x 0.78; 
E, το. 4 (on the under side of the tube), diam. 0.9 x 0.73; F. 22.8. 
diam. 0.9 Χ 0.8. 


VIII. ELGIn INSTRUMENT B. 


This instrument is straight, and is 31.2 cm. in length. Diameter at 
the upper end, Ext. 1.45 x 1.20, Int. 1.25 x 1.03; at the lower end, 
Ext. 1.65 Χ 1.45, Int. 0.9 x 0.83. Holes: A, 6.4, diam. 0.9 x 0.73 ; 
B, 10.5, diam. 0.93 x 0.83; C, 13.7, diam. 0.93 x 0.80; D, 16.8, 
diam. 0.88 x 0.77; E, 20.4 (on the under side of the tube), diam. 
0.88 X 0.73; F, 23.0, diam. 0.85 x 0.75. 

These pipes are apparently reed-instruments of the same general 
type as those found at Pompeii, but are of much less elaborate con- 
struction. Without some arrangement for closing the holes not in 
use, they cannot have been used as a pair, since it would be impossible 
to close all of the holes of either instrument with the fingers of one 
hand. Furthermore, the pipes are of unequal length, and although 
the longer pipe is slightly curved, it has not the shape of the Phrygian 
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pipe as shown in works of art; so that if it has been correctly sup- 
posed that the z#pares were always Phrygian pipes, these instruments 
cannot have formed a pair. 

To determine the scales of these instruments I used a clarinet 
mouth-piece,' which, for the instrument No. VII., was made 7.4 cm. 
long, because with a mouth-piece of that length the note produced, 
when all of the finger-holes are open, is the octave of the note pro- 
duced when all are closed. 

The finger-holes of both instruments are oval and of large size, so 
that from each two tones can be readily produced, one when the hole 
is partially uncovered, the other when it is entirely open.” 

The following scale of fundamental tones was produced, the letters 
in parenthesis indicating tones produced when the holes were only 
partially uncovered: g, (68) a, (48) Ὁ, ς΄, (c'#) 4', (4! 8) e’, (f'4) g’. 

With the instrument No. VIII. I used a mouth-piece 8.2 cm. in 
length, and produced the following scale of fundamental tones: a, 
(Ὁ) c!, (ς' ὃ) d, (d’) e', (f') Γ΄ ὃ, (g’*) a’, (α' 8) θ΄, The harmonics 
can be easily produced on both of these instruments, and are those 
of the stopped pipe. 

In order that the note ἘΠ with all of the holes open should 
be the octave of the note when all are closed, the instrument No. 
VIII. would require a mouth-piece over 12 cm. in length, and as 
such a mouth-piece would make this instrument longer than No. VII., 
it seemed necessary to adopt the shorter form here described. 


1 The mouth-pieces with which the scales of all eight of the instruments here 
described were finally determined, were made exactly like the mouth-piece of an 
ordinary clarinet, but very much smaller. The opening over which the reed was 
bound was in each instance 2.3 cm. in length. 

2 Cf. Gevaert, Vol. II., p. 646. 


THE TRAGEDY RHESUS| 
By JOHN C. ROLFE, 


: LTHOUGH the Rhesus has been handed down to us as one of 
the tragedies of Euripides, its genuineness was suspected even 
in antiquity, for in the first of the two arguments which we possess, 
after a brief outline of the plot, we read these words: τοῦτο τὸ δρᾶμα 
ἔνιοι νόθον ὑπενόησαν, Εὐριπίδου δὲ μὴ εἶναι" τὸν yap Σοφόκλειον μᾶλλον 
ὑποφαίνειν χαρακτῆρα. ἐν μέντοι ταῖς διδασκαλίαις ὡς γνήσιον ἀναγέ- 
γραπται, καὶ ἡ περὶ τὰ μετάρσια δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ πολυπραγμοσύνη τὸν Ἐὐρι- 
πίδην ὁμολογεῖ. 

In modern times the discussion was first revived over two centuries 
ago by Joseph Scaliger, whose conclusion is : 2 ‘ auctor Rhesi vetustissi- 
mus, qui sine dubio non est Euripides.’ 

Since his time the discussion has been vigorously carried on, and 
almost every one who has given his attention to the study of Euripides, 
or of the Greek drama in general, has had something to say on the 
question. In 1863 Frederic Hagenbach, who took the authorship of 
the Rhesus as the subject of his inaugural dissertation,’ did a service 
to future investigators by giving ὁ a full list of those who had discussed 
the question up to his time, together with a brief summary of their 
views. 

To this dissertation the reader may be referred for fuller partic- 
ulars. It is enough to say here that while the majority of critics are 
of the opinion that the play is not the work of Euripides, hardly any 
two agree as to the author or the time in which he lived. It has 


1 This paper, written in Latin, was accepted in 1885 by the classical faculty of 
the Cornell University as a dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
While the general plan of the dissertation remains unchanged, it has been wholly 
rewritten, and a number of additions and corrections have been made. 

2 Proleg. ad Manilium, pp. vi. fol. 

8 De Rheso Tragoedia, Basle, 1863. 

4 pp. 6, 7, and 51-62. 
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been ascribed to Sophocles,' to the younger Euripides,’ to one of the 
Alexandrine Pleiad,? and to an obscure and tasteless imitator,* about 
whose period there is a wide divergence of opinion. One distin- 
guished critic® thought that the many absurdities which he saw in the 
Rhesus could best be accounted for by supposing that it was a com- 
bination of a tragedy and a comedy, intended for the fourth place in 
a tetralogy, in lieu of a satyric drama. This last view has found only 
a single supporter.® 

The opposite view, that our Rhesus was written by Euripides, was 
ably sustained by Vater’ and Hartung,’ and is still held by some 
competent critics. 

Hagenbach’s dissertation was reviewed favorably by Rauchenstein,’ 
and unfavorably by Schenkel.” The question has since been made 
the subject of special discussion by Menzer," who supported Her- 
mann’s view ; by Albert,” who thought the Rhesus a youthful work of 
Euripides ; by Noldecke,” who merely decides that the drama was 
not written by any one of the three great tragedians, nor in their 
time ; and by Eysert,’* who does not attempt to determine the author 
and date of the play, but only to show that it is not abnormal in its 
language, and that it is not the work of an imitator. 

Views on the date and authorship of the Rhesus have also been 
pronounced incidentally in histories of Greek literature and works 
of various kinds dealing with the Greek drama. Such views are 
more likely to be unbiased, and the present state of the controversy 
may be shown, and incidentally that the question 15 still an open one, 
by quoting three opinions of this kind. 


1 Gruppe, Ariadne, pp. vii-x. 

2M. Anton. Delrio, Proleg. in Senecae Tragoedias, p. xxi. 

8 Hermann, Opuscuda, 111. pp. 262-310. 

4 Hagenbach and others. 

δ᾽ Dindorf, Euripides, Ed. Oxon. pp. 560 fol. 

6 Spengler, De Rheso Tragoedia, Program d. gym. z. Diiren, 1857. 
1 Vindiciae. 8 Euripides Restitutus. 
9 Fahn’s Fahro. f. Phil. 89, pp. 569-571. 

10 Philologus, XX. p. 484. 

11 De Rheso Tragoedia, Berlin, 1867. 

12 De Rheso Tragoedia, Halle, 1876. 

18 De Rhesi fabulae aetate et forma, Schwerin, 1877. 

14 Rhesus im Lichte des Eur. Sprachgebrauches, Bbhm. Leipa, 1891. 
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Bergk in his Griechische Literaturgeschichte! discusses the matter 
at some length ; his view may be summarized as follows :— 

The Rhesus is the work of an imitator of Aeschylus, who lived 
after the close of the Peloponnesian war, but before the time of 
Alexander the Great. He has followed his model closely in the lan- 
guage and in the external details, but has missed the Aeschylean 
spirit. The play does not deserve the excessively severe criticism 
which has been passed on it. The choruses, especially the beautiful 
one beginning with v. 527, are deserving of the highest praise.’ It 
must be admitted, however, that the author lacked dramatic power, 
and that he has not made the most of his subject, which is well 
adapted to a drama’ The play shows not the slightest sign of the 
style of Euripides* It cannot be Alexandrine. The author has. 
been indirectly influenced by Euripides and his school. Bergk’s 
view with regard to the alleged Σοφόκλειον χαρακτῆρα of the Rhesus 
had best be quoted in full: ‘Von dem Geiste des Sophokles ist hier 
nichts wahrzunehmen, und wenn uns auch keine von den friihesten 
Tragodien des Sophokles erhalten ist, so konnen wir doch zuver- 
sichtlich voraussetzen, dass sie des grossen Namens nicht unwiirdig 
waren. Indes enthalt jene Bemerkung, richtig verstanden, einen 
beachtenswerthen Fingerzeig. Sophokles hat in der ersten Periode 
seiner dicterischen Thatigkeit sich vorzugsweise an Aeschylus an- 
geschlossen und namentlich den Stil jene Meisters sich angeeignet, 
jedoch in der massvollen Weise, die jedes Werk des Sophokles kenn- 
zeichnet. An diese alteren Tragodien des Sophokles mochte der 
Rhesus hinsichtlich der Behandlung der Sprache erinnern ; denn nur 
diesen Punkt hatten zene Kritiker im Auge.’ 

The other side of the question is supported by Christ in his Grve- 
chische Litteraturgeschichte® We says: ‘ Der Rhesus ist nichts anderes 
als ein /iiadis carmen diductum in actus. Die Echtheit der Tragodie 
ward nach den Didaskalien schon in dem Altertum angezweifelt, in- 


1 Vol. III. pp. 612-619. 

2 Bergk thinks that this chorus may be derived from an old ‘ Volkstied’ 

8 The opposite view is held by many critics. See especially Beck, Diatrides, 
p- 266. 

*P. 615. ‘Im Uebrigen hat der Rhesus nicht die entfernteste Aehnlichkeit 
mit der Weise des Euripides . . . wovon sich nicht die geringste Spur zeigt.’ 

5 In Iwan Miillers Handbuch, Vol. VII. pp. 203, 204. 
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dem die alexandrinischen Kunstrichter in ihr mehr den sophoklei- 
schen Character finden wollten. Das kann sich nun kaum auf etwas 
anderes als den Mangel an euripideischem Pathos bezichen ; denn von 
der eigentlichen Kunst des Sophokles lasst sich noch weniger etwas 
in der Tragodie finden. Aber dieselbe weicht so sehr von der Art der 
Medea, der Troades, und aller erhaltenen Tragodien des Euripides 
ab, dass sie entweder aus ein ganz anderen Kunstperiode unseres 
Dichters stammt oder tiberhaupt falschlich demselben zugeschrieben 
wurde. Ftir die Unechtheit sprachen sich Valckenaer und Hermann ; 
aber dass Chorlieder’ von so kunstvollem und reichem Versbau wie 
die des Rhesos sind, in der Zeit der alexandrinischen Pleias, an 
welchem Hermann dachte, noch gedichtet worden seien, hat durchaus 
keine Wahrscheintchkett. Glaubwiirdiger ist daher die Ansicht der 
alten Gramatiker Krates, Dionysodorus, und Parmeniskos,? denen sich 
in unserer Zeit Vater und Hartung angeschlossen haben, dass der 
Rhesus ein Jugendstiick des Euripides sei. In der That hatte Eurip- 
ides nach den Didaskalien, wie in der Hypothesis bezeugt ist, einen 
Rhesus geschrieben, und konnte demnach hochstens nur davon die 
Rede sein, dass der euripideische Rhesos durch das gleichnamige 
Stiick eines anderen Tragikers verdrangt worden sei. Auf die Jugend- 
zeit des Euripides fiirht aber auch der politische Hintergrund der 
erhaltenen Tragodie, der mit der Griindung von Amphipolis am 
Strymon (um 453) zusammenhangt. Der Rhesos ist also das alteste 
Stiick des Euripides, und aus dem Vergleich desselben mit der Medea 
kann man ermessen, welche ausserordentliche Fortschritte der 
Dichter in der Darstellungen der Leidenschaft und der Erregung 
tragischer Effeckte gemacht hat.’ 

If beside these views we set those of v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
we shall see how little the best scholars agree about the Rhesus. In 
his brilliant monograph entitled De Rhesi schohis disputatuncula he 
says : ὃ ‘Constat hanc tragoediam circa Demosthenis aetatem ex zmt- 
fatione cum Sophochs tum Euripfidis ortam esse Athenis.’ In his 
edition of the Herakles* of Euripides he adds: ‘Die nachahmung 
des Sophokles ist in den motiven und der stiliserung der personen 
nicht minder greifbar als in der diction und namentlich der metrik.’ 


1 Cf. Bergk’s opinion of the Choruses, p. 63 above. 
2 As v. Wilamowitz says (p. 71 below) it is not certain that Parmeniscus held 
this view. 3p. 12. 4p. 41. 
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Foreseeing that this view will be assailed, he says :? ‘ Quaesiverit quis- 
piam ἐλ caects praecipue quorum ferax haec aetas est Sophocks 
admiratoribus, quomodo is qui tot et tam gravia vitia Rheso expro- 
baverit, de Sophoclea cogitare potuerit imitatione.’ His answer is 
that the ‘ p/umbeus imitator’ did not do justice to his model. He has 
but a slight opinion of the .play, which he characterizes as ‘ medtocris 
ingen fetus.’ 

That two centuries of discussion have led to so little result, and 
that there is still an excuse for writing on the question, is due in a 
great measure to the methods of the disputants. Almost without 
exception they have begun with a preconceived theory of the author- 
ship of the play, and have supported their theory without regard to 
any other possibility. This is especially true of Valckenaer, Beck, 
Hermann, Gruppe, Vater, and Hartung. These earlier disputants, 
too, have argued largely on what are called aesthetic grounds ; that is 
to say, they have attempted to show that the Rhesus is or is not 
worthy of Euripides. How subjective and how thoroughly unsatis- 
factory this kind of criticism is, especially when used to support a 
preconceived view, may be judged from the results. Valckenaer, 
Hermann, and others of that faction saw absolutely no merit in the 
drama ; it seemed to them a pitiful piece of patchwork, made of bits 
taken from Homer and the three great tragedians, put together with- 
out taste or skill. To Vater and Hartung, on the contrary, it seemed 
a very meritorious piece of work, and Gruppe reached the climax by 
regarding the Rhesus as an early work of Sophocles, part of a trilogy 
with which he won his first dramatic victory! In supporting these 
_ views their authors have heaped on the play the most extravagant 
praise and the most unreasonable condemnation, and have thus offered 
opportunities to their adversaries, without strengthening their own 
cause. 

The problem has also been attacked from the point of view of the 
language and style? and of the metre,’ but no more satisfactory con- 
clusions have been reached, mainly because no one apparently has 
begun the investigation with an unbiased mind. 

In this paper the non-aesthetic arguments, from the didascaliae and 


1 De Rhesi Scholits, p. 12. 2 Hermann, Hagenbach, Menzer, Albert. 
8 Spengler, Menzer, and others. 
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scholia, the language, the metre, and the syntax and style will be 
mainly relied on, but before taking them up, it will be well to give a 
brief outline of the play, especially as recent criticism has thrown 
some light on many of the disputed points. 

The action of the drama goes on at night in the plain of Troy 
before Hector’s tent. The Chorus, composed of Trojan guards, comes 
to arouse Hector. They tell him that the watchfires of the Greeks 
are still burning, and that the generals are hastening to Agamemnon’s 
tent to take council. As a fair specimen of a good deal of the crit- 
icism which is used to show that the Rhesus is unworthy of Euripides, 
it may be said that the poet is censured for representing the whole 
guard as going to the general’s tent, instead of sending one of their 
number! Another critic says: ‘In Rheso Hectorem excitent vigiles 
nunciantes frequentissimam congressionem ducum ad _tentorium 
Agamemnonis, quod inventum est ineptissime, nam si tanta sunt acie 
oculorum vel tam prope a Graecorum castris stationem habent, ut 
ista tam distincte cernant, vix opus est exploratorem mitti.’ 

Surely this is to inquire too curiously and to hold the poet too 
closely to details. 

When the guards make their report, Hector at once concludes that 
the Greeks are intending flight, and proposes an immediate attack 
on them. The Chorus endeavors to dissuade him, as does Aeneas, 
who has been aroused by the confusion. Aeneas urges that it is 
better to allow the army needed rest and to defer the attack until 
dawn, but in the meantime to send a spy to learn the reason of the 
disturbance in the Grecian camp. Hector is finally persuaded and 
calls for a volunteer for this dangerous mission. Dolon offers himself, 
but demands a substantial reward. Hector offers him successively 
the privilege of becoming one of Priam’s sons-in-law, a large amount 
of gold, and one of the famous Greek generals as his slave. Dolon 
refuses them all and demands as his reward the horses of Achilles, and 
these Hector finally promises him. 

Then Dolon explains his plan for disguising himself. He will 
‘cover his head and his whole body with a wolf’s skin, and running 
on all fours will enter the Grecian camp without exciting suspicion. 
When secure from observation he will walk erect. This stratagem, 
which the Chorus highly commends, has been ridiculed by all who 
have denied that Euripides wrote our play, and even by most of the 
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opposite faction. And yet, as v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf points out,} 
our author follows a tradition which, though different from the 
Homeric account, was current in the fifth and fourth centuries 
before Christ. He says: ‘Atqui Dolonem -re vera indutum pelle 
lupina τετράπουν μιμήσασθαι λύκου κέλευθον (uti similes insidiae 
passim de barbaris Americae incolis narrantur) vulgari per quintum 
quartumque saeculum ferebatur fabula, cuius in litteris quidem nulla 
praeter hanc tragoediam pervenit ad nos mentio, sed vascula Attica 
et antiquissima et recentia pictam luculentissime hanc scaenam 
exhibent.’ Some illustrations which fully confirm this statement are 
given by Schreiber in the Annak dell! Institut for 1875.2 He men- 
tions thirteen vases which represent the Doloneia, although Vogel ὃ 
seems to know of but one, and that too one which follows the 
Homeric tradition. There can be no question, however, that in 
the scene depicted by Schreiber in Tav. R. 1, exactly the disguise 
described by our poet is represented. 

After the departure of Dolon a shepherd comes from Mt. Ida, 
to announce the arrival of Rhesus, the Thracian king. Hector at 
first refuses to listen to him, and insists on supposing that he has 
come at this inopportune time to bring news of his flock. When at 
last the shepherd is allowed to tell his story, he gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the mighty army and wonderful horses of Rhesus. This 
scene also has been severely criticised. Von Wilamowitz sees in it 
an indication that the Rhesus is an imitation of Sophocles’s lost- 
drama Pastores, the points of resemblance being that in the play of 
Sophocles the scene is laid in the Trojan camp, there is a double 
plot in the deaths of Protesilaus and Cycnus, and finally ‘ chorum 
audimus de pecoribus suis multa narrantem.’ 

After the shepherd has told his story, the Chorus in a beautiful pas- 
sage celebrates Rhesus, the son of the river Strymon and one of the 
Muses. Then Rhesus appears and is met by Hector with reproaches 
for his long delay. Rhesus urges as his excuse a protracted war 
against the Scythians, saying that as soon as he had finished it he 
had hastened to the relief of his allies. In a boastful speech he 
declares that on the morrow he will finish the war which has raged 


1 De Rhesi Scholiis, p. 11. 2 See especially Tav. R. I. 
3 Scenen aus Euripides in Vasengemalden, Ὁ. 21. 
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for ten years with his own army alone. Then he will go with Hector 
to conquer Greece. Hector, before so boastful, becomes modest in 
comparison with this new miles gloriosus, as Valckenaer calls him, and 
informs Rhesus that to conquer Greece is not so easy a matter. 
Rhesus finally consents to let the Trojans take part in the coming 
battle, but insists that he be placed with his force opposite the bravest 
of the Greeks. 

While Hector accompanies the Thracian to the resting-place as- 
signed him for the night, the guards are relieved. ‘The approach of 
dawn is described in a charming ode. Of this Patin’ says: ‘On 
y voit les astres qui s’effacent ἃ l’horizon, les pléiades qui com- 
mencent ἃ paraitre, la constellation de l’aigle planant au milieu du 
ciel, la lune illuminant tout de sa lumiére: on y entend les plaintes 
du rossignol aux bords du Simois, la Πα des pasteurs qui déja mé- 
nent leur troupeaux dans les paturages de I’Ida. Ces souvenirs de la 
nature et la vie champétre, ainsi jetés, ἃ la fagon d’Homére, parmi 
les scénes de guerre, ont beaucoup de charme.’? As the Chorus 
departs it expresses anxiety about Dolon. 

Meanwhile Odysseus and Diomedes have made their way into the 
Trojan camp. When they appear on the scene, we learn from their 
conversation that they have killed Dolon and have learned from him 
the pass-word and the position of Hector’s tent. They propose to 
slay Hector, but find him gone. As they are on the point of depart- 
ing without accomplishing anything more than Dolon’s death, Athena 
appears, to tell them of the arrival of Rhesus, and how they may 
slay him and carry off his steeds. This they proceed to do, while 
Athena, in the guise of Aphrodite, reassures Paris, who is hastening © 
to his brother’s tent. Paris, Aeneas, and Athena are really not neces- 
sary to the action of the drama, and their introduction has been 
severely criticised. The multiplicity of characters, however, which 
Bergk® ascribes to the influence of Euripides and his school, give 
variety and liveliness to a drama somewhat lacking in action, while 
the intervention of Athena, as Patin* points out, lends a fatalistic turn 
to the events which follow. 


1 Tragigues Grecs, Vol. 111.-}. 160. 

2 Valckenaer, Hermann, and critics of their school saw no such beauties in this 
passage. It is fair to say, however, that it has been generally admired by all who 
have not had reasons for refusing to see any merit in the Rhesus. 

8 Le. 4] ς, p. 162. 
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Meanwhile the guards are aroused, and returning surround the two 
Grecian heroes, who escape by the coolness of Odysseus and his 
knowledge of the pass-word. Then the charioteer of Rhesus, severely 
wounded, enters and informs the guards in a simple and dramatic 
narrative that the Thracian king has been killed with many of his 
followers. When Hector appears, the charioteer accuses him of 
treachery and of the murder of Rhesus, saying that the Greeks could 
have had no idea of the arrival of the Thracians, and of their position, 
without supernatural intervention.’ Hector listens with a patience 
which seems to most critics excessive, and orders that the charioteer 
be taken to his house and his wounds attended to. 

Then the Muse, the mother of Rhesus, appears with her son’s 
body in her arms,” bewailing his death in a speech which many critics 
believe adds to the drama the pathos which it otherwise lacks, though 
others find it only laughable. 

After this Hector deplores the death of his ally in simple and noble 
language, the dawn appears, and an attack on the Greeks is ordered. 

One of the things which has been especially censured in the play 
is the boastfulness of Hector and Rhesus. Others have attempted 
to justify it, by saying that the author wished to represent the bar- 
barians as despisers of the gods, and as finally visited by their 
vengeance. ‘This view is examined at length and disposed of by 
Noldecke.* Von Wilamowitz sees in this proof of imitation of Soph- 
ocles ; he says: ὁ ‘ Nihil est quod in Rheso legendo plus taedii moveat 
quam tumidissima Hectoris et Rhesi gloriatio: at Sophocles consimili 
artificio barbaros mores pinxerat, nec dubitamus magno poetae bene 
cedere potuisse, quod in plumbeo imitatore bilem movet.’ 

Before passing to the non-aesthetic arguments, it may be well to 
give one or two opinions to offset the flood of condemnation which 
has been poured on our unlucky author, opinions which are not given 
to support a theory. Patin’ finds the Rhesus beautiful in details, 
carefully worked out, but lacking in dramatic power, especially in 


1 Patin considers this an ingeniops justification of the appearance of Athena 
on the scene. 

2 Recalling Aurora and Memnon in the Psychostasia of Aeschylus. 

8 De Rhesi fabulae aetate et forma, pp. § fol. 

* De Rhest Scholits, p. 12. 

5 lc. Vol. III. pp. 178 fol. 
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pathos.’ . Mahaffy? compares it to Schiller’s Wadeustein as a picture — 
of camp life. Klein® considers that in many of its details it is not 
unworthy of Sophocles ; that the seene in which the guards gather 
round Hector’s tent, to intercept the fleeing Odysseus, is suz generts, 
reminding one of a camp scene of Salvator Rosa. 

Passing now to more tangible evidence, let us first consider what 
light is thrown on the question by the arguments and the scholia. In 
the first argument we are informed that the didascaliae recorded a 
Rhesus of Euripides. The origin and trustworthiness of the didas- 
caliae are treated by Boeckh.* Their testimony regarding the Rhesus 
has never been questioned, and it is generally admitted that Euripides 
wrote a Rhesus. If our play was not the work of Euripides, it was 
substituted for his Rhesus, and to that fact undoubtedly owes its 
preservation. That the substitution was accidental seems clear, for 
a play deliberately designed to be fraudulently assigned to Euripides 
would surely not show so many departures from his usual manner. 
The substitution would seem to have been made before the play 
came to Alexandria. Certainly the work of one of the Alexandrine 
Pleiad could not have deceived the grammarians of the time. 

The authorship of the first argument is disputed. Kirchoff* main- 
tains that it is all derived from ἃ Δικαιάρχου ὑπόθεσις, such as is 
prefixed to the Medea and the Alcests, but Hagenbach’s ® view seems 
more probable. He thinks that the fact that the writer of the argu- 
ments cites Dicaearchus especially as authority for the statement that 
there were two prologues is a proof that the other parts of the argu- 
ment were not drawn from him. He says: ‘ Nihil aliud sumere 
possumus nisi compilatorem appellasse auctores, ubi maximi ponderis 
erant, non nominasse ubi vel inferioris erant notae, vel omnino eorum 
nomina evanuerunt.’ 

The view that the ot ἔνιοι of the argument were less known gram- 
marians, though of fine critical sense, is supported by v. Wilamowitz.” 
From an examination of the scholia he reaches the following conclu- 
sion: ‘T’enemus igitur extitisse editionem Rhesi κεχιασμένην, extitisse 
σύγγραμμα explicandis signis scriptum ad demonstrandum spuriam 


1 It may be compared in the latter regard with the Persians of Aeschylus. 
2 Hist. Greek Lit., Vol. 1. p. 376. ® Philologus, VII. p. 536. 

8 Geschichte d. Dramas, Vol. 1. p. 302. ® De Rheso Tragoedia, p. 9. 
4 Ὁ, 1. 6. Vol. I. p. 350. " De Rhesi Scholiis, p. 11.. 
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elus originem. Nihil est cur huius editionis auctorem post Chr. nat. 
fuisse credamus, cum ex ipsius Aristarchi discipulis complures com- 
memoret, minorem natu neminem. Deinde alius extitit grammaticus 
qui in priore commentario novum extruxit refutatis quantum potuit 
dubitationibus, servato Euripidis nomine . . . talem editionem nul- 
lam fuisse contendimus nisi unius Rhesi; scilicet neque est Euripidis 
haec tragoedia neque antiquitus eadem est credulitas.’ 

He sees in the argument traces of these same critics, ‘quorum 
alter dubitationem movet, a qua alieni fuerunt Aristophanes, Crates 
(de Parmenisco dubitari potest), alter satis eam credit refelli e studio 
astrorum, quod quantas turbas excitasset e scholiis noverat et ex 
didascaliarum testimonio.’ The view of Hagenbach that these ἔνιοι 
must have lived ‘ aliquot saecula post Alexandrinorum aevum’ seems 
to lack evidence. 

The question of the prologue is an important one, for all the play~ 
of Euripides, except the doubtful /phigenia at Aulis, have prologues. 
Unfortunately the evidence is conflicting. As it is expressly stated 
in the argument of Aristophanes that the guards speak the prologue, 
and as the Rhesus is the shortest of all Greek tragedies, it has been 
maintained that the play has come down to us in a fragmentary 
state, and that the prologue has been lost. This view has been 
examined by Menzer,' who shows very ingeniously that none of the 
characters of the Rhesus could have spoken such a prologue. His 
conclusion is: ‘ Nullo modo verisimile est intercidisse Rhesi prolo- 
gum, Euripidis more compositum.’ Perhaps, as Hagenbach sug- 
gests, the line quoted from Dicaearchus may have been preserved 
from the lost play of Euripides. The origin of the second prologue 
seems to be correctly stated in the argument. If this view be 
accepted, the Rhesus began with an anapaestic system like the /er- 
sians and the Suppliants of Aeschylus. While this must be admitted 
to be doubtful, the deductions of v. Wilamowitz from the scholia are 
certainly deserving of consideration. In the light of his arguments 
the περὶ τὰ μετάρσια πολυπραγμοσύνη would seem to be a desperate 
attempt to defend the view that our play is the Rhesus of Euri- 
pides, like that of Crates:? Κράτης ἀγνοεῖν φησι τὸν Εὐριπίδην τὴν 
περὶ τὰ μετέωρα θεωρίαν, διὰ τὸ νέον ἔτι εἶναι ὅτε τὸν Ῥῆσον ἐδίδασκε. 


1 De R. T. pp. 45 fol. 2 Scholium on ν. 528. 
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This passage is the only suggestion of ἡ περὶ τὰ μετάρσια πολυπραγ- 
μοσύνη. 

No light seems to be thrown on the authorship of the Rhesus by 
the fragments of the MVyctegersia of Accius, or by the mediaeval 
Christus Patiens, whose author takes fifty lines from the Rhesus. 

In taking the language of the Rhesus as the basis of argument, 
critics have made the same error as in the aesthetic criticism of the . 
play. The indices of Hermann, Hagenbach, and Albert are evi- 
dently made to support a preconceived theory. Those which follow 
have been made on a different plan. An attempt has been made to 
classify the words and expressions used in the Rhesus without form- 
ing any previous opinion, and to get from the indices thus made 
whatever light is possible. No great reliance must be placed on 
this argument alone, for in the first place we do not possess all the 
works of the three great tragedians ; and secondly, the occurrence 
even of an unusual word only in the Rhesus and in Aeschylus, for 
instance, does not necessarily prove that the writer of the Rhesus 
borrowed that word from Aeschylus. The uncertainty of this kind 
of criticism is pointed out by Nauck:' ‘Ware die Euripideische 
Electra uns nicht erhalten, so wiirde die Form δυσθνήσκων als ein 
hochst gewichtiges Argument fiir die Unechtheit des Rhesus geltend 
gemacht werden, und jeder Versuch dieselbe zu beseitigen als miss- 
lich erscheinen.’ 

It may be said by way of preface that Hagenbach’s indices are not 
wholly correct ; for in the list of words which seem to him to show 
imitation of Sophocles, we find not a few which are found also in 
Aeschylus, and the same is true of his Euripidean list. Moreover, he 
gives altogether too much weight to this kind of testimony. His 
indices are criticised by Albert? and Eysert,? and I have examined 
some of them below.* 

The lists® of ἅπαξ εἰρημένα and of ἅπαξ rpaywdovpeva, as Hermann 
calls those words which are not found in the extant works or frag- 
ments of the three great tragedians, are mainly from Hermann and 
Hagenbach. Just as Hagenbach added to Hermann’s list, and Men- 
zer to Hagenbach’s, I have found it necessary to add several ἅπαξ 


1 Fur. Studien, Ὁ. 179. 2 De R. T. pp. 39, 40. 
8 Der Rhesus im Lichte des Eur. Sprachgebrauches. 
4 pp. 83, 84, 89. ST... 11. 
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elonuéva' and a number of ἅπαξ τραγῳδούμενα. A separate list of char- 
acteristic expressions? has been made. The other indices are new.® 


I. ἅπαξ εἰρημένα. 


ἄησις. 417.4 Albert compares ἄημα, Aesch. Eum. 906; Soph. Aj.674. 

ἀμβλώψ. 737. Cf. ἀμβλωπός, Aesch. Eum. 956. 

ἀνθρωποδαίμων. 971. In this sense. 

δίβαμος. 215. 

ἐξαυγής. 304. Albert compares ypvoavyys, Soph. Oed. Col. 685. 

θοινατήριον. 515. Cf. Lore Aesch. Ag. 1503. 

κακόγαμβρος. 260. 

καλλιγέφυρος. 349. Albert compares καλλίπρῳρος, Aesch. Ag. 245. 

καρανιστής. 817. Cf. καρανιστήρ, Aesch. Eum. 186. 

καρποποιός. 964. 

κερόδετος. 33. Albert compares ypvadderos, Soph. El. 837, and 
χαλκόδετος, Aesch. Sept. 146. 

. μηνάς. 534. 

. νυκτίβρομος. 552. 

. οἰνοπλάνητος. 363. 

. ὀφειλέτις. 965. Cf. ὀφειλέτης, Soph. Aj. 590. 

παναμερεύω. 361. 

. πουλυπινής. 716. 

. προπότης. 361. 

. προσαύλειος. 273. 

. προταινί. 523. 

. προυξερευνητής. 296. Cf. προυξερευνάω, Eur. Phoe. 92. 

. ῥακόδυτος. 712. ῥακοδύτης occurs in Chrysostom. 

. ταχυβάτας. 134. A. compares ἁβροβάτης, Aesch. Pers. 1073. 

. τετράμοιρος. 4. 

. τευχοφύρος. 3. 

. φυλλόστρωτος. 8. Cf. φυλλοστρώς, [Theocr.] Epigr. III. 

. χρυσόβωλος. 921. A. compares καλλίβωλος, Eur. Or. 1382. 

. χρυσοτευχής. 340. A. compares χρυσοφεγγής; Aesch. Ag. 300. 


. Wadapoxpoos. 716. 


1 Eysert adds eight ἅπαξ εἰρημένα to Hagenbach’s list. It is fair to say that all 
these appeared in my original list of 1885. I am somewhat indebted to Eysert’s 
valuable monograph in the revision of lists I. and II., but as I was unable to 
consult it until my paper was in type, I have been unable to give it the con- 
Sideration it deserves. It is a very important contribution to the subject. 

2 TIL. 8 TV.-VIII. 

4 The following editions have been used: Wecklein’s Aeschylus, Berlin, 1885; 
Campbell’s Sophocles, Oxford, 1871; Nauck’s Euripides, ed. 3, Leipzig, 1870. 
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II. ἅπαξ τραγῳδούμενα.ἷ 

ἀβούλως. 761. The adj. occurs frequently in Sophocles and Euripides. 
ἀηδονίς. 550. 
αἶθος. 990. 
ἀκινδύνως. 588. The adj. occurs Eur. Med. 248. 
ἀκμάζων. Used of a person. 795. ἀκμάζω occurs in Aesch. Sept. 95, 

and Choe. 722. 
ἀναπείρω. 514. 
ἅπληκτος. 814. 
ἀποινῶμαι. 177, 466. 
ἀριστοτόκος. 909. 
ἀσπαστός. 348. 


. ἀντόρριζος. 288. 

. ἀφυπνίζω. 25. 

. γαπονέω. 75. γαπόνος, Eur. Supp. 420. 
. γερουσία. 401, 936. 

. γεωργέω. 176. 

. δέχθαι. 525. 

. δίβολος. 374. 


διόπτας. 234. In this sense. 
δόξα. 780. With the meaning ‘vision.’ 


. Sopy (= δόρατα) 274. 

. δύομαι. 529. 

. €yepri. 524. Occurs with a different meaning Soph. Antig. 413. 
. €dpatos. 783. In the sense of ‘furnishing a seat.’ 

. εἰσδρομή. 604. 


ἐκκέαντες. 97. κέαντες, Aesch. Ag. 840. 
ἐκτνπέω. 308. 
ἐκτροπή. 881. In this sense. 


. ἐλευθέριος. 358. 
. ἐντάσσω. 492.3 
. ἐξαπωθέω. 811. 
. ἐξώστης. 322. 
. ἐπιδέξιος. 364. 


. ἐπιθρώσκω. 100. 


1 ἄγρυπνος, which Eysert gives as ἅπαξ τραγῳδούμενον, is found in Aesch. Pro. 
374. Eysert rejects ἀβούλως because Euripides uses the adjective, but retains 
ἀκινδύνως where the conditions are the same. He also diminishes the list by 
rejecting all ‘//om. Remintiscenzen,’ such as μέρμερος, 5éx Gat, etc. 

2 So the MSS. and Liddell and Scott. Nauck adopts Musgrave’s conjecture, 


ἀντᾶραι. 
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. ἐπίμομφος. 327. Occurs in Aesch. Choe. 817, and elsewhere in a 


different sense. 


. ἐπιχράομαι. 942. 

. εὐδοξέω. 406. 

. εὐσπλαγχνία. 192. A. compares θρασυσπλάχνως, Aesch. Pro. 756. 
. εὐσταθέω. 317. 

. καρατόμος. 606. 

. KATAKOVW. 553. 

. κατάντης. 318. 

. κειμήλιον. 654. Used of a person.? 

. κλωπικός. 205, 512. 

. κρυσταλλόπηκτος. 441. κρυσταλλοπήξ, Aesch. Pers. 504. 
. κυβεύω. 446. 

. λεωφόρος. 881. 

. μελοποιός. 550. 

. μελῳδία. 923. 

. μεμβλωκώς. 629. 

- μέρμερος. 509. 

. μῖμος. 256. Used by Aesch. in a different sense. 

. μυχθισμός. 789. 

. ναυκλήριον. 233. 

. ναύσταθμον. 136, 244, 448, 582, 591, 602, 673. 

. γυκτηγορία.8 19. Cf. νυκτηγορεῖν, Rh. 89, and νυκτηγορεῖσθαι, Aesch. 


Sept. 29. 


. Tapaxatpos. 830. 
. πελταστής. 311. 


. προκάθημαι. 6. 
. πλάστιγξ. 303. In the sense of ‘yoke.’ Used in a different sense 


by Aesch. Choe. 289. 


. πολίαρχος. 382. 

- πρηνής. 797. 

. πρόσδετος. 307. 

. πρόσθιος. 210. 

. πτωχικός. 503. 

. πυρσά (heterogeneous plu.). 97. 
- ῥύμη. 64. 


1 See Eysert, l.c. p. 18. 
2 So Liddell and Scott (Greek-English Lexicon s.v.) and others. This inter- 


pretation does not seem certain. 


8 Schirlitz (De Euripide novi sermonis conditore, Halis, Sax. 1864) considers 


this ἅπαξ εἰρημένον in this sense. 
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67. σῆμα. 688. In the sense of ‘ watchword.’ : 
68. σήμερον. 683. 

69. omavia. 245.1 

70. σποράς. 701. 

71. συναθροίζω. 613. 

72. συνεμπίμπρημι. 489. 

73. τολυπεύω. 744. Cf. ἐκτολυπεύω, Aesch. Ag. 1017. 
74. τρομερός. 36. In this sense. 

75. ὑδροειδής. 353. 

76. ὑφίζω. 730. 

77. pavatos. 355; 

78. φιλόπτολις. 158. φιλόπολις, Aesch. Sept. 160. 
79. xwords. 414. Cf. πολύχωστος, Aesch. Choe. 350. 


While some of the words in these two lists, especially in the latter, 
ought not to be considered of great weight as evidence, the number 
of rare words which occur in the Rhesus has always been deemed 
significant, and a weighty argument against the view that the play 
was written by Euripides. Those who support that view have at- 
tempted to diminish the number or to show strong resemblances in 
form and composition to words which are found in the other tragic 
writers. Albert? showed that very similar words occur in Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, but without greatly strengthening his case. 
Vater made® an examination of the Bacchae of Euripides, with the 
view of showing that it did not differ from the Rhesus in that regard, 
but could find in a play of 1370 lines (as against 996 in the Rhesus) 
only eight ἅπαξ εἰρημένα, some of which were at least doubtful. The 
first really scientific examination of the question has been made 
recently * by Eysert, whose results are most interesting, and in view 
of the weight which has always been laid on the number of rare words 
in the Rhesus, almost startling. As the result of an extensive lexico- 
graphical examination of all the tragedies of Euripides, he finds that 
while the Rhesus, according to his table, has 28° ἅπαξ εἰρημένα, it 
contains only one-eighteenth of the 482 ἅπαξ εἰρημένα to be found in 
all the plays of Euripides. The Rhesus he finds to be exceeded in 


1 On this word see Schirlitz, l.c. p. 28. 2 De R. T., pp. 33-39. 

8 Vindiciae. 4 1891, Le. 

§ It will be noted that my list contains 29, and differs in some other particulars 
from his. 
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that respect by the Phoenissae (40), the Jon (36), the ph. Tau. (35), 
the 291. Aul. (32), and the Bacchae (31).1 In the percentage of 
ἅπαξ εἰρημένα to the number of verses in the plays the Rhesus stands 
higher, though it is surpassed by the Cyclops and approached by some . 
of the tragedies. His table is as follows: Cyclops, 3.10 % ; Rhesus, 
2.81; Iph. T., 2.34; Phoen., 2.27; Bacch., 2.23; Ion, 2.22; Herc. 
F., 1.97; Iph.A., 1.96 ; Hiket., 1.86 ; Elect., 1.84 ; Hel., 1.59 ; Troad., 
1.35 ; Hipp., 1.29; Orest., 1.28; Hec., 1.23 ; Andr., 0.79 ; Heraclid., 
0.76; Med., 0.63; Alc., 0.60. 

In view of these results the argument from the number of rare 
words in the Rhesus is certainly deprived of much of its weight. On 
the other hand an examination of the above table of percentages 
makes it difficult to suppose that the Rhesus was the earliest work of 
Euripides, and most of the upholders of the Euripidean authorship of 
the play have admitted their position to be untenable without that 
hypothesis. Eysert does not take sides on the question of the author- 
ship of the play, although he seems to lean toward the view that it | 
was written by Euripides. His aim is to show that in the number of 
its rare words the Rhesus does not differ greatly from the other plays, 
and in this he has certainly succeeded. Even the number of ἅπαξ 
Tpaywoovmeva in the Rhesus cannot be said to be very significant 
against the 103 in the Bacchae. 

Eysert’s list of ‘Voces Euripideae κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν ᾿ is also interesting, and 
justifies his claim that the author of the Rhesus was no servile imita- 
tor. Whether the presence of eight such words in the Rhesus, out οὗ. 
a list of seventy-four, indicates, as he believes, the Euripidean char- 
acter of the play may well be doubted. It would seem to indicate | 
that the author of the Rhesus was familiar with the writings of Eurip- 
ides, but it is not of sufficient weight to offset the arguments against 
the Euripidean authorship of the play.’ 

The next list contains some expressions which seem to Hgeniack 
and Menzer to be peculiar to the Rhesus. Those in division a, it 
seems to me, can be paralleled in the other tragic writers, and I have 
subjoined some expressions which appear similar. Those in division 


1 It will be remembered that Vater found only 8 am. elp. in the Bacchae, Eysert 
finds 31, and 103 ἅπαξ rpaywdovpeva ! 
2 See especially Wecklein’s review of Eysert’s monograph aaoted below, p. 82. 
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& I have been unable to parallel. To the latter list I have added a 
few cases. Some of the expressions given by Hagenbach have been 
transferred to other lists. 


III. EXPRESSIONS SAID TO BE PECULIAR TO THE RuHESus.! 
a. 
54. αἴρεσθαι φυγήν. Cf. αἴρονται φυγήν, Aesch. Pers. 484. 

173. στρατηλάτης νεῶν. Cf. στρατηλάτης νεῶν, Aesch. Eum. 640. 

318. ἕρπει κατάντης ξυμφορὰ πρὸς τἀγαθά. Cf. πρὸς τὸν ἔχονθ᾽ ὁ φθόνος 
ἕρπει. Soph. Aj. 157. 

388. θεὸς καταπνεῖ σε. Cf. θεόθεν καταπνείει πειθὼ μολπᾶν, Aesch. Ag. 107. 

512. ἵζειν κλωπικὰς ἕδρας. Cf. τίνας ποθ᾽ ἕδρας τάσδε μοι θοάζετε; Soph. 
Ο. Τ. 2. 

566. ψόφος στάζει δι’ ὥτων.2 Cf. στάζει δ᾽ ἔν θ᾽ ὕπνῳ πρὸ καρδίας πόνος, 
Aesch. Ag. 189. 

875. εἰς σὲ τείνεται. Cf. εἰς τήνδε τείνει φόνον, Eur. Hec. 263. 


ὁ. 
30. σφαγίων ἔφοροι. 
31: γυμνήτων μόναρχοι. 
111. νυκτὸς ἐν καταστάσει. 
184. ἐρῶντί γ᾽ ἀντερᾷς ἵππων ἐμοί. 
194. ἀριστεύω with the genitive. 
210. βάσιν χερσὶ προσθίαν καθαρμόσας. 
217. Ἑρμῆς φηλητῶν ἄναξ. 
254. πεδοστιβὴς σφαγεύς. 
395. διπλοῦς ἀνήρ. 
487. πέλτην ἐρεῖσαι. 
538. τίς ἐκηρύχθη with the accusative. 
560. εἰσπαίω λόχον. 
568. κλάζει σιδήρου. 
612. πόθεν τέτακται βαρβάρου στρατεύματος: 
787. ἀμύνων θῆρας ἐξεγείρομαι πώλοισιν. 
929. πηγαῖαι κόραι. 
932. ἀλκαὶ φιλάρματοι. 


While some of the expressions in ὁ must not be pressed, it seems 
fair to conclude from the lists already presented that the author of 


1 By ‘ peculiar to the Rhesus’ is meant an expression which is a ἅπαξ. τραγῳδού- 
μενον (see p. 72). 
2 Hagenbach’s comment on this expression is ‘ inaudite dictum.’ 
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the Rhesus aimed at originality in his diction, and that he was not a 
servile imitator of the three great tragedians, or of any one of them. 
So far as he was influenced by others, his model appears to have been 
Aeschylus. 


IV. Worps FOUND ONLY IN THE RHESUS AND IN AESCHYLUS.? 


I. dyds. 29. ent sense and in the fem. in 
2. ἄγρυπνος. 3, 825. Soph. Aj. 17. 

3. ἀδείμαντος. 697. 13. μάραγνα. 817. 

4. ἀντεράω. 184. 14. μόναρχος. 31. 

5. δυσάλιος. 247. 15. νυκτηγορέω. 80. 

6. δυσοίζω. 724, 805. 16. ὄργανον, of a musical instrument. 
7. ἕτειος. 435. 922. 

8. id. 553. 17. πολίοχος. 821. 

9. ἱππηλάτης. 117. 18. πρεπόντως. 202. 

10. καιρίως. 330. 19. προπίνω. 405. 

11. κότος. 828. 20. ῥέγκω." γᾶς. 


12. κώδων. 308. Used in ἃ differ- 21. σύρδην. 58. 


V. WoRrDS FOUND ONLY IN AESCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, AND THE RuHEsus.° 


1. αἴθων. 122. As adj. 8. πρόσημαι. 390. 

2. ἄμαχος. 456. 9. ξυναινέω. 172. 

3. αὐλών. 112. 10. φηλήτης. 217. 

4. ἔνθηρος. 289. Il. φρυκτωρία. 55, 128. 
5. ἔφοροι. 30. 12. φυτάλμιος. 920. 

6. θράσσω. 863. 13. χαμεύνη. 8, 852. 

7. πανδίκως. 720. 14. χνόη. 118. 

VI. WorbDs FOUND ONLY IN AESCHYLUS, EURIPIDES, AND THE RHESUS.® 
I. ἀγκάλη. 948. 7. ἀνᾷάσσω. 792. 

2. ἄδην. 480. 8. ἀπαίρω. 143. 

3. ἀμνημονέω. 647. 9. ἀπουσία. 467. 

4. ἀναίμακτος. 222. 10. ἀρείφατος. 124. 

5. ἀναίτιος. 828. 11. ἀρκούντως. 499. 

6. ἀνάκτωρ. 516. 12. αὐθέντης. 873. 


1It has been thought best to make lists IV.-VIII. complete, rather than to 
select those words which seem especially significant. The meaning of course is 
that the words are found in no ¢vagedy except the Rhesus, and the works and 
fragments of Aeschylus. 

2 Menzer says (p. 33) that ῥέγκω used of animals is a ἅτ. rp. 

δ See note to list IV. 


7. εὔβονλος. 105. 


1 So the MSS.; Nauck reads rAdOw. 
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. αὐτανέψιος. 944. 
. ἀϊτέω. 668. 

. αὐχέω. 452. 

. βάζω. 719. 

. βιαίως. gol. 

. βόλος. 730. 


γοργωπός. 7. γοργῶπις, Soph. 
Aj. 450. 


. δίνη. 928. 
. δίοπος. 741. 


. δόχμιος. 372. 
. δυσεύρετος. 212. 


δυστυχῶς. 961. 


. ἐκπέρθω. 472. 


ἐπίφθονος. 334. 


. ἐρημόω. 278. 
. εὐκλεῶς. 758. 


εὔψυχος. 510. 


. ζυγηφόρος. 303. 

. θείνω. 676, 687, 784. 
. θηκτός. 669. 

. θοίνη. 57. 


θοῦρος. 492. 


. θυμέλη. 235. 


ἰάλεμος. 895. 


. καθεύδω. 643. 


. κατακτάς. 605. 


καταπνέω. 388. . 


ἀγύρτης. 503, 715. 

ἀγχιτέρμων. 426. 

δεννάζω. 925, 951. 

διφρηλατέω. 781. διφρηλάτης, 
Aesch. Eum. 156. 

εἰσπαίω. 560. 

ἐπαιτέω. 715. 

evBovrAws, 
Aesch. Choe. 692. 

ἑωθινός. 771. 

Kaxavopia. 814. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45: 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
ae 
. πεδοστιβής. 254, 763. 
. πελάθω. 557.1 

. πέλανος. 430. 

. πηγαῖος. 929. 

. πλέκω. 834. 

. πρευμενής. 646. 

. προσεικάζω. 696. 

. πυργόω. 122. 

. στρατηλατέω. 276. 

. συναίρομαι. 495. 

. συνάπτω. 428. 

. τορῶς. 656. 

. τρανῶς. 40. 

. τραῦμα. 751. 

. ψάλιον. 27. 

. Ψαλμός. 363. 


Io. 
. καταυλίζεσθαι. 518. 
. Karevvatw. 611, 614. 


κατόπτης. 134, 150, 155, 558, 632. 
κελαδέω. 385. 
κύκνος. 618. 
λακτίζω. 411. 
λέπας. 287, 921. 
λυπρός, 759, 803. 
μελάγχιμος. 962. 
μονούμενος. 871. 
μυριάς. 913. 
παιδολέτωρ. 549. 
πάνοπλος. 22. 
πασσαλεύω. 180. 


VII. Worps FOUND ONLY IN SOPHOCLES AND IN THE RHESUS.” 


καταρκέω. 447. 


In Eur. 
in a different sense. 


. κρότημα. 409. 


κωδωνόκροτος. 384. 


. ὀλοφύρομαι. 896. 


πεδιάς. 283. 


. ῥινός. 784. 
. ὑπασπίδιος. 740. 


2 See note to list IV. 


. κυνηγέτης. 325. 
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VIII. Worps FOUND ONLY IN EURIPIDES AND THE RHESUS.! 


I. ἄγαμαι. 244. 
2. αἰνιγμός. 754. alveypain Aesch. 
and Soph. 
8. ἀκλεῶς. 752, 761. 
4. ἄμυστις. 419, 438. 
5. αὐθιγενής. 895. αὐτογενής, 
Aesch. Supp. 8. 
6. βαλιός. 356. 
7. βοηδρομέω. 333, 412. 
8. γυμνής. 313. 
9. yuw. 515. γυπιάς, Aesch. Supp. 
804. 
10. δέμω. 232. 
11. διαπρεπής. 617. 
12. διϊπετής. 43. 
13. διφρεύω. 356. 
14. δυσθνήσκω. 791. 
15. ἐξιάομαι... 872. 
"16. ἐπιζαρέω. 441. 
17. ἐπικουρέω. 937, 956. 
18. ἑπτάπορος. 529. Compounds of 
this kind are common in Aesch. 
é.g. ἑπτάπυλος, Sept. 150. 
19. εὔσελμος. 97. 
20. εὐδοξία. 760. Cf. εὐὔδοξος, 
Aesch. Choe. 302. 
21. εὔυδρος. 927. 
22. ζάχρυσος. 370, 439. Such com- 
pounds are commcn in Aesch. 
e.g. ζάπυρος, Pro. 1118. 
23. καθαρμόζω. 767. 
24. καθαρῶς. 35. 
25. καραδοκέω. 144. 
26. καρατομίω. 586. 
27. κατάσκοπος. 125, 505, 592. 
28. κλώψ. 777. 
29. κοινωνία. 904. κοινωνός, Aesch. 
Ag. 1021, and elsewhere. 
30. κορύσσω. 0933. 
31 


. λάζυμαι. 877. 

. μελῳδός. 351, 393. 

. ναυσιπόρος. 48. 

. νυχεύω. 520. 

. ξιφήρης. 713. 

. ὀργάς. 282. 

. Oplopa. 437. 

. παιδοποιός. 980. 

. πάμπαν. 855. 

. πεδαίρω. 372. 

. πέλτη (ΞΞ- πελτασται). 410. 
. πλημμελής. 858. 

. πολύφονος. 62, 465. Cf. πολύ- 


φθορος, Aesch. Pro. 660. 


. πολύχορδος. 548. 


. πόρπαμα. 442. 
. πρέσβευμα. 936. 
. ῥαίνω. 73. 


. σαθρός (λόγος). 639. 
. σκόλοπες. 116. 

. σκύλευμα. 593. 

. στίλβω. 618. 

. συμπυρόω. 960. 

. συγκατασκάπτω. 391. 
. σύνθημα. 572, 684. 

. τετράπους. 255. 


Cf. τετρασκε- 
Ans, Aesch. Pro. 411. 


. τοξήρης. 226. 
. τρίβων. 675. 
. ὑπάργυρος. 970. 
. ὑπασπιστής. 


Cf. ὑπασπιστήρ, 
Aesch. Supp. 188. 


. φαναί. 943. 

. papérpa. 979. 

- φρουρός. 506. 

. φύσημα. 440. 

, χάσμα (θηρός), 209. 

. χόρτος. 771. 

. χρυσοκόλλητος. 305. Cf. χρυσό- 


κολλος, Soph. Fr. 68. 


1 See note to list IV. 
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It may not be amiss to collect the above results in tabular form. 


| I, | Il, | Iil.} Iv. | ν. OE, | V1l. VILL. Total, 

Words found in no tragedy except ;~_|— | | ~+|  ~| <a 
the: RHOSUS:. νειν κ os rer ses | 29 | 79 108 
Words found in Aeschylus....... | 21 | 14 | 67 | 102 
Words found in Sophocles....... | 14 18 | 32 
Words found in Euripides....... | 67 67 | 134 
Words not found in Aeschylus... | 29 | 79 18 | 67 | 193 
Words not found in Sophocles... | 29 | 79 21 67 | 67 | 263 
Words not found in Euripides.... | 29 | 79 21 | 14 18 | | 161 
Words found only in Aeschylus. . | 21 | | 21 
Words found only in Sophocles. . 18 | 18 
Words found only in Euripides.. 67 | 67 


In considering this table it should be borne in mind that we 
possess more plays of Euripides than of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
together. Remembering this, we are justified in saying that the lan- 
guage of the Rhesus is Aeschylean rather than Euripidean, while the 
resemblance to the language of Sophocles is slight. There is certainly 
no servile imitation of any one of the three. 

But as Wecklein says,’ ‘ Hier muss weniger gezahlt als gewogen 
werden.’ The following words, forms, and expressions seem to him 
to be strong evidence that our Rhesus is not the work of Eurip- 
ides : — | 
ἀνθρωποδαίμων. 971. 
τείνεσθαι εἴς τι. 875. 
προταινί. 523. 
δόρη. 274. 
δέχθαι. 525. 
μέμβλωκα. 629. 
ναῦς ἐπ᾿ ᾿Αργείων μολεῖν. 150, 155, 221, 580. 
now ναῦς ér ᾿Αργείων πόδα. 203. 
στείχειν. 86, 138, 201, 291, 296, 299, 582, 594, 628, 992, 993. 
πολλοὶ μὲν ἱππῆς, πολλὰ πελταστῶν τέλη, πολλοὶ δ᾽ ἀτράκτων τοξόται, 

πολὺς δ᾽ ὄχλος γυμνὴς. 311 fol. 


1 Berl. Phil. Woch., 19 Dec. 1891, in a review of Eysert’s monograph. 
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Of these the use of the word πελτασταί is, perhaps, the most sig- 
nificant, carrying us down as it apparently does to the reorganization 
of the Athenian army by Iphicrates in 391 B.c. The word, which first 
occurs in Thucydides II. 29, does not seem to have been formed 
before the time of the Peloponnesian war, when the Athenians had 
Thracian allies. Its use in the Rhesus seems to show that the play 
was not written before the time of the Peloponnesian war, but not 
necessarily, as Menzer claims,’ ‘multo post.’ Hence it would seem 
that the Rhesys was not written by Euripides in his youth, and there- 
fore, that it was not written by Euripides at all. 

Before leaving the consideration of the language of the Rhesus 
it will be well to scrutinize carefully the lists of expressions which 
seemed to Hagenbach to show imitation of Sophocles and of Eurip- 
ides, and to see whether they will bear investigation. Finally, as 
the result of the examination so far seems to suggest imitation of 
Aeschylus, a list of expressions which seem to have been derived 
from Aeschylus will be given. 


IX. EXPRESSIONS WHICH SEEM TO HAGENBACH TO SUGGEST IMITATION 
OF SOPHOCLES.” 


55. σαίνει μ᾽ ἔννυχος φρυκτωρία. Cf. παιδός με σαίνει φθόγγος, Soph. Ant. 
1214, but also σαίνομαι δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἐλπίδος, Aesch. Choe. 193. Note 
the third example in list X. 

82. ἐν τροπῇ δορός. Cf. ἐν τροπῇ δορός, Soph. Aj. 1275, but also ἐν 
μάχης τροπῇ; Aesch. Ag. 1236. 

145. προσμίξαι with the dative. Same construction Soph. Ph. 106, but 
also Eur. Fr. 903. 

158. ἐπώνυμος ὃ μὲν κάρτα. Cf. ὀρθῶς δ᾽ “Odvacers εἰμ᾽ ἐπώνυμος κακοῖς, 
Soph. Fr. 877, but also κάρτα δ᾽ ὧν ἐπώνυμος, Aesch. Eum. go, and 
ἐπωνύμῳ δὲ κάρτα ἸΠολυνείκει λέγω, Sept. 645. 

183. ψυχὴν προβάλλοντ᾽ ἐν κύβοισι δαίμονος. Cf. ἀεὶ γὰρ εὖ πίπτουσιν οἱ 
Διὸς κύβοι, Soph. Fr. 809, but also ἔργον ἐν κύβοις "Apys κρινεῖ, 
Aesch. Sept. 401,4and Rh. 446, ῥίπτεις κυβεύων τὸν πρὸς ᾿Αργείους 
ἼΑρην. 


1 De R. T., p. 53. 

2 In all cases the parallel first given is Hagenbach’s, though in some cases I have 
quoted more at length than he. Those which follow are my own, though it is more 
than likely that some, if not all, of the cases have been noticed by others. When 
no parallel but Hagenbach’s is given, I have been unable to find a similar expression. 

8 Hagenbach considers ἐπώνυμος a Sophoclean word! 

4 This may well have been a proverbial exvression. 
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329. ἀρκοῦμεν of σώζοντες Ἴλιον πάλαι. Cf. ἀρκέσω θνήσκουσ᾽ ἐγώ, Soph. 
Ant. 547, but also ἀρκοῦμεν ἡμεῖς οἱ προθνήσκοντες, Eur. Alc. 383.2 

389. παλαιᾷ ἡμέρᾳ. Cf. παλαιᾷ ἁμέρᾳ, Soph. Aj. 624.2 | 

476. 4 κάρτα. Cf. ἢ κάρτα, Soph. El. 312. A frequent expression in 
Aeschylus. See Ag. 597, 1251; Choe. 928; and elsewhere. 

690. βοὴν éyepriov. Cf. θρῆνον ἐγείρετε, Soph. O. C. 1778. For a meta- 
phorical use of éyeipw, cf. ἤγειρεν ἄλλην ἐκδοχὴν πομποῦ πυρός, 
Aesch. Ag. 311. 

732. συμφορὰ βαρεῖα. Cf. βαρεῖαν ξυμφοράν, Soph. Tr. 746, but also 
βαρεῖά γ᾽ ἅδε συμφορά, Aesch. Pers. 1045. 

819. τὸν Ἕκτορα τὸ μηδὲν εἶναι νομίζετε. Cf. ὑμὰς τὸ μηδὲν ὄντας, Soph. 
Aj. 1275. 

883. Τροίαν ἀνάγει πάλιν εἰς πένθος δαίμων. Cf. ws ἡμέρα κλίνει τε κἀνάγει 
πάλιν ἅπαντα τἀνθρώπεια, Soph. Aj. 131. 

892. παῖδα τόνδ᾽ ὁρῶσ᾽ οἰκτρῶς θανόνθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἐχθρῶν. Cf. Soph. El. 102, σοῦ, 
πάτερ, οὕτως αἰκῶς οἰκτρῶς τε θανόντος. 

965-6. ὀφειλέτις δέ μοι τοὺς ᾿Ορφέως τιμῶσα φαίνεσθαι φίλους. Cf. οὐ 
κάτοισθ᾽ ἐγὼ θεοῖς ὡς οὐδὲν ἀρκεῖν εἴμ᾽ ὀφειλέτης ἔτι ; Soph. Aj. 589. 


- In those cases in which an expression is paralleled in both Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles, there is certainly no reason for considering that it 
shows imitation of Sophocles. It is certainly fairer either to give the 
earlier poet the credit, or to consider the expression a literary com- 
monplace, which any writer might use without making himself liable 
to the charge of imitation. The remaining cases, even if we accept 
such far-fetched comparisons as the one onv. 883, are surely not 
sufficient to show systematic imitation of Sophocles, much less to 
justify Hagenbach’s charge ‘ nostrum pariter ex omnibus fabulis hau- 
sisse quae opusculo suo intexeret.’? The conclusion may fairly be 
drawn from this list and from the word lists, that the Rhesus shows 
little resemblance in language and style to the extant works of Soph- 
ocles. | 


1 This expression from the A/cestis, with Rh. 329 as parallel, is quoted by Hagen- 
bach among the expressions which seem to him to show imitation of Euripides. 
2 In this case the parallel is only apparent, for though the words are identical, 
they are used in very different senses. 
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X. List OF EXPRESSIONS WHICH SEEM TO HAGENBACH TO SUGGEST 
IMITATION OF EvuRIPIDES.! 


6. ὄρθου κεφαλήν. Cf. ὄρθωσον κάρα, Eur. Herac. 635, ὀρθοῦτε κάρα, 
Eur. Hipp. 198, ὄρθου πρόσωπον, Eur. Alc. 388. 
7. λῦσον βλεφάρων γοργωπὸν ἕδραν. Cf. στυγνὴν ὀφρὺν λύσασα, Eur. 


Hipp. 29ο. 

55. σαίνει μ᾽ ἔννυχος φρυκτωρία.2 Cf. οὐ γάρ με σαίνει θέσφατα, Eur. 
Ion, 685. 

59. φαεννοὶ ἡλίου λαμπτῆρες. Cf. φαενναῖς ἡλίου περιπτυχαῖς, Eur. 
Ion. 1517. 


80. πάντ᾽ ἂν φοβηθεὶς ἴσθι, δειμαίνων τόδε. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 519, πάντ᾽ ἂν 
φοβηθεῖσ᾽ ἴσθι" δειμαίνεις δὲ τί; 8. but also πάντα δειμαίνειν φιλεῖ, 
Aesch. Pers. 603. 

84. ἁπλοῦς ἐπ᾽ ἐχθροῖς μῦθος ὁπλίζειν χέραᾳ. Cf. ἁπλοῦς ὃ μῦθος τῆς 
ἀληθείας ἔφυ, Eur. Phoe. 469, but also ἁπλοῦς 6 μῦθος " τήνδε μὲν 
στείχειν ἔσω, Aesch. Choe. 552. 

85. μάλα σπουδῇ ποδός. Cf. καὶ μὴν ‘Odvacets ἔρχεται σπουδῇ ποδός, 
Eur. Hec. 216. 

90. πυκάζου τεύχεσιν δέμας σέθεν. Cf. κόσμῳ πυκάζου τῷδε, Eur. Herac. 

᾿ς ῶς, and πύκαζε κρᾶτ᾽ ἐμὸν νικηφόρον, Eur. Tro. 353. 

gi. τί δ᾽ ἔστι; μῶν τις πολεμίων ἀγγέλλεται λόχος ; Cf. τί δ᾽ ἔστι τοῦ 
παρόντος ἐκπλῆσσον λόγου; Eur. I. T. 240, and τί δ᾽ ἔστιν, Ἰφιγέ- 
veta, καινὸν ἐν δόμοις, Eur. I. T. 1160. 

105. εἴθ᾽ ἦσθ᾽ ἀνὴρ evBovdos, ws δρᾶσαι χερί. Cf. εἴθ᾽ ἦσθα δυνατὸς δρᾶν 
ὅσον πρόθυμος εἶ, Eur. Herac. 731. 

122. πεπύργωται θράσει. Cf. ὃς πεπύργωσαι θράσει, Eur. Orest. 1568, but 
also χῇ μὲν τῇδ᾽ ἐπυργοῦτο oroX-7, Aesch. Pers. 195. 

144. σάλπιγγος αὐδήν. Cf. σάλπιγγος ἠχήν, Eur. Tro. 1267, but also βοὴν 
σάλπιγγος, Aesch. Sept. 381. 

154. πρὸ γαίας τόνδε κίνδυνον ῥίψας. Cf. κίνδυνον ἐξ ἀμηχάνων ῥίπτοντες, 
Eur. Herac. 148, and xivduvov μέγαν ῥίπτοντες, Eur. Fr. 406. The 
metaphor is the same as in ἔργον ἐν κύβοις ΓΑρης κρινεῖ, Aesch. 
Sept. 401. See note to this expression in list IX. 

168. γαμεῖν ἐκ. Same expression in Eur. Andr. 1279. But cf. the third 
example in list XI. 


1 See note to list IX. 

2 Note that Hagenbach gives this expression with a Sophoclean parallel in list 
IX. It cannot be evidence of imitation of both Sophocles and Euripides. 

8 Lachmann suggests that this is a proverbial expression; it seems highly 
probable. 

4 There is no significance in such a parallel as this. 


178. 
186. 
201. 
202. 


204. 


208. 


209. 
211. 


216. 


274. 


329. 
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ἔστι χρυσὸς ἐν Sopots. Cf. εἴη δ᾽ ἔμοιγε μήτε χρυσὸς ἐν δόμοις, Eur. 
Med. 542. 

θούριον γόνον. Cf. θούριος “Apys, Eur. Phoe. 240, but also θούριος 
Ἐξέρξης, Aesch. Pers. 720 and 756. 

ἐλθὼν δ᾽ ἐς δόμους ἐφέστιος. Cf. δέξαι δὲ χώρᾳ καὶ δόμοις ἐφέστιον, 
Eur. Med. 713, but also δόμων ἐφέστιος ἐμῶν, Aesch. Eum. 580. 

σκευῇ πρεπόντως σῶμ᾽ ἐμὸν καθάψομαι. Cf. ἐν τῷ καθάψασ᾽ ἀμφὶ 
παιδὶ σώματος ; Eur. Ion. 1006. | 

εἴπ᾽ εἴ τιν᾽ ἄλλην ἀντὶ τῆσδ᾽ ἕξεις στολήν. Cf. στολὴν δὲ τίνα φὴς 
ἀμφὶ χρῶτ᾽ ἐμὸν βαλεῖν; Eur. Bacch. 830. στολή in the same 
sense in Aesch. Pers. 195 quoted above on 122. 

λύκειον ἀμφὶ νῶτον ἅψομαι δορὰν κιτιλ. Cf. στολήν τε θηρὸς ἀμφέ- 
βαλλε σῷ κάρᾳ λέοντος, ἧπερ αὐτὸς ἐξωπλίζετο, Eur. Η. F. 465. 

χάσμα θηρός. Cf. δεινῷ χάσματι θηρός, Eur. Η. F. 363. 

τετράπουν μιμήσομαι λύκου κέλευθον. Cf. τετράποδος βάσιν θηρὸς 
τιθέμενος, Eur. Hec. 1058. 

ἀλλ᾽ εὖ σ᾽ ὃ Μαίας παῖς ἐκεῖσε καὶ πάλιν πέμψειεν Ἑρμῆς. Cf. ἀλλά σ᾽ 
ὁ Μαίας πομπαῖος ἄναξ πελάσειε δόμοις, Eur. Med. 759, but also 
ξυλλάβοι δ᾽ ἐνδίκως παῖς ὁ Μαίας ἐπιφορώτατος, Aesch. Choe. 808, 
and Ἑρμῆς δ᾽ εὐλόγως συνήγαγεν, Aesch. Sept. 495. 

μάχας πρὸ χειρῶν καὶ δόρη βαστάζομεν. Cf. δέλτον τε γράφεις τήνδ 
ἣν πρὸ χερῶν ἔτι βαστάζεις, Eur. I. A. 35. 


. ποίας πατρῴας γῆς ἐρημώσας πίδον; Cf. κεὶ μὴ τόδ᾽ ἐκλιποῦσ᾽ ἐρη- 


μώσεις πέδον, Eur. Andr. 314, but also τόνδ᾽ ἐρημώσασ᾽ ὄχον, Aesch. 
Ag. 1054. 


. λόγου δὲ δὶς τόσου μ᾽ ἐκούφισας. Cf. λόγου δέ σε μακροῦ ἀποπαύσω, 


Eur. Hik. 638. 


. πρὸς Ἴδης épyddas. Cf. πρὸς ὀργάδας, Eur. Bacch. 445. 


Ἰδαῖον λέπας. Cf. ᾿Ιδαῖον λέπας, Eur. Andr. 295 and Fr. 415, but also 
πρὸς Κιθαιρῶνος λέπας, Aesch. Ag. 310. 


. φόβον παρέσχε. Cf. φόβον παρέσχε, Eur. Hec. 1113, but also πόνον 


παρασχών, Aesch. Pers. 330, and πένθος παρασχών, Pers. 325. 
στείχων δ᾽ ἄνακτος προυξερευνητὰς ὁδοῦ. Cf. ὡς dv προυξερευνήσω 
oriBov,? Eur. Phoe. 92. 


. μέγας πνέων. This reading of Nauck’s spoils H.’s parallel with Andr. 


189, and Bacch. 640, which he cites. 

ἀρκοῦμεν of σώζοντες. Cf. ἀρκοῦμεν ἡμεῖς of προθνήσκοντες σέθεν, 
Eur. Alc. 383; but Hagenbach himself in his Sophoclean list 
compares ἀρκέσω θνήσκουσ' ἐγώ, Soph. Ant. 547. 


1 There is no significance in such a parallel as this. 


2 There is no significance in this parallel except in the use of προυξερευνητὰς 
and προυξερευνήσω, which has already been noted in list I. 


331. 
332. 
357: 


370. 
397: 


399: 
403. 
409. 
415. 
419. 
421. 


423. 


427. 


430. 
438. 
446. 
453- 


467. 
498. 
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σέλας θεοῦ. Cf. θεοῦ σέλας, Eur. Hik. 469, but also Διὸς σέλας, Soph. 
Oed. Col. 95, and φαιδρὸν ἁλίου σέλας, Aesch. Eum. 927. 

πόλλ᾽ ἀναστρέφει θεός. Cf. ὃ yap θεὸς πάντ᾽ ἀναστρέφει πάλιν, Eur. 
Hik. 3 31- 

ὦ πατρὶς ὦ Φρυγία. Cf. ὦ κάλλιστον ὦ Κυκλώπων Eur. Cycl. 266,1} 
but also ὦ πόλις ὦ marpia, Soph. Phil. 1213. 

ζάχρυσον πέλταν. Cf. ζαχρύσου πέλτης ἄναξ, Eur. Alc. 498. 

rourt oe. The same expression in Eur. I. A. 1557, but not appar- 
ently in the same sense. 

οὗ γάρ τι λέξεις ws ἄκλητος ὧν φίλοις. Cf. οὐ μὴν ἐρεῖς γέ μ᾽ ws ἀτιμά- 
ζων, Eur. Alc. 658. 

ποίων δὲ δώρων κόσμον οὐκ Gays Cf. ποῖον δὲ γαίας ἕρκος οὐκ 
ἀφίγμεθα; Eur. Herac. 441. 

κατὰ στόμα. Same expression occurs Eur. Herac. 801, but also 
Aesch. Choe. 571, and Fr. 434. 

πίστις ov σμικρὰ πόλει. Cf. ὅρκους, πίστιν ov σμικράν, Eur. Hipp. 
1037. According to Stobaeus we should read πίστις in this sense 
in Aesch. Sept. 54, instead of πύστις. 

ἄμυστιν δεξιούμενοι. Cf. duvorw ἑλκύσας, Eur. Cycl. 417. 

λέγω κατ᾽ ὄμμα σόν. Cf. κατ᾽ ὄμμ᾽ ἐλθὼν μάχῃ, Eur. Andr. 1064, and 
XO μὲν κατ᾽ ὄμμα στὰς προσεύχεται θεῷ, Eur. Andr. 1117. 

εὐθεῖαν λόγων τέμνων κέλευθον. Cf. οὐρανοῦ τέμνων ὁδόν, Eur. Phoe. 
1, and also τίν᾽ ἀμφ᾽ αὐτᾶς ἔτι πόρον τέμνω γάμου λυτῆρα; 
Aesch. Supp. 814. 

νόστον Tov πρὸς “IXtov. Cf. πρὸς Ἴλιον νόστος, Eur. I. A. 966, and 
νόστος Ἰλίου πύργους ἔπι, Eur. I. A. 1261. According to the 
scholiast νόστος is used in the same sense in ἐπὶ φορβῆς νόστον, 
Soph. Ph. 43. 

αἱματηρὸς méXavos. Cf. αἱματηρὸν πέλανον, Eur. Alc. 851. Cf. 
seventh example in list XI. 

ὡς σὺ κομπεῖς. Same expression Eur. Orest. 578. Cf. also τοσόνδε 
ἐκόμπει μῦθον, Soph. Aj. 770. 

ῥίπτεις κυβεύων τὸν πρὸς ᾿Αργείους “Apyv. Cf. ἔτ᾽ αὐτὸν ἄλλα βλήματ᾽ 
ἐν κύβοις βαλεῖν πέποιθ᾽, Eur. Hik. 330. See on 154 above. 

τοὺς μέγ᾽ αὐχοῦντας. Cf. εἰ σὺ μέγ᾽ αὐχεῖς, Eur. Herac. 353.8 

μακρᾶς ἀπουσίας. Cf. διὰ μακρᾶς ἀπουσώς, Eur. I. A. 1172.8 

ἔστι δ᾽ αἱμυλώτατον κρότημ᾽ Οδυσσεύς. Cf. οὔ τἄρ᾽ Ὀδυσσεύς ἐστιν 
αἱμύλος μόνος, Eur. Fr. 709. 


1H. might bave found a closer parallel in Med. 643, ὦ πατρίς, ὦ δώματα. 
3 The parallel is not exact in either case. 
ὃ There is no significance in such parallels as these. 
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530. ἑπτάποροι Πλειάδες αἰθέριαι. Cf. ἐγγὺς τῆς ἑπταπόρου Πλειάδος, 
Eur. I. A. 7, and fe δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἑπτὰ Πλειάδων ἔχων δρόμον, Eur. Fr. 
779. In the same way Aesch. (Fr. 304) uses ἑπτάροος of the Nile. 

580. τί δῆτα δρῶμεν. The same expression Eur. I. T. 1188. τί δῆτα is 
frequent in Aesch. 

596. καρδίαν δεδηγμένοι. Cf. καὶ δρῶν ye λύπῃ καρδίαν δηχθήσομαι, Eur. Alc. 
1100. Acommon metaphor. Cf. συμφορὰ δάκνει, Aesch. Pers. 848. 

608. δέσποιν᾽ ᾿Αθάνα, φθέγματος yap ῃσθόμην τοῦ σοῦ συνήθη γῆρυν. CFE. 
κλύεις γὰρ αὐδὴν καίπερ οὐ παρὼν θεᾶς, Eur. I. T. 1447, and κλύων 
μὲν αὐδήν, ὄμμα δ᾽ οὐχ ὁρῶν τὸ σόν, Eur. Hipp. 86, but also καὶ 
τἄλλα πόλλ᾽ ἐπεικάσαι δίκαιον ἦν, εἰ μὴ παρόντι φθόγγος ἣν ὃ 
σημανῶν, Aesch. Supp. 250. 

618. ὥστε ποταμίου κύκνου πτερόν. Cf. δι᾿ αἰθέρος χιονόχρως κύκνου πτερῷ, 

- Eur. Hel. 216. 

625. τρίβων καὶ σοφός. Cf. σοφὸς καὶ τρίβων, Eur. Med. 686. 

639. σαθροῖς λόγοισιν ἀμείψομαι. Cf. τοὺς λόγους εἶναι σαθρούς, Eur. Hec. 
1190. Acommon metaphor. Cf. Pindar N. 8, 59, σαθρὸς κῦδος. 

647. οὐδ᾽ ἀμνημονῶ τιμῆς. Cf. κακῶν yap τῶν τότ᾽ οὐκ ἀμνημονῶ, Eur. 
I. T. 361. 

693. τίς ἀνδρῶν ὃ Bas; Cf. use of 6 in Ἔρως ὃ κατ᾽ ὀμμάτων lets πόθον. 
Eur. Hipp. 525. 

701. νησιώτης σποράδα κέκτηται βίον; This reading of Nauck’s spoils H.’s 
parallel with Eur. Herac. 84. 

721. ἐπὶ γᾶν Φρυγῶν ποδὸς ἴχνος βαλεῖν. Cf. κατ᾽ “Apyos ἴχνος θείην ποδός, 


Eur. I. T. 752.1 
730. ἴσως yap εἰς βόλον τις ἔρχεται. Cf. ἀνὴρ eis βόλον. καθίσταται, Eur. 
Bacch. 848.3 


732. συμφορὰ βαρεῖα. Cf. βαρείᾳ συμφορᾷ πεπληγμένος, Eur. Alc. 856. 
See note on this expression in list IX. 

751. πῶς dv ὀλοίμην; Same expression in Eur. Alc. 864, and Med. 97.8 

756. κακῶς πέπρακται. Cf. same expression in Eur. Med. 364, but also 
κακῶς δὲ πράξας, Aesch. Pers. 216, and εὖ πέπρακται, Aesch. Ag. 
556.4 

772. ἀφθόνῳ χερί. Cf. same expression Eur. Med. 612.4 

1 These expressions are not parallel. Here, as elsewhere, the author of the 

Rhesus shows his originality in coining new phrases. 

2 This seems likely to have been a proverbial expression. If not, the parallel 
is striking, especially as Schwartz (De metaphoris e mari et re navali petitis quaes- 
tiones Eurtpideae, Keil, 1878, p. 20) says that this metaphor is not found in 
Aesch. or Soph. ; 

8 There is no significance in this, 

4 There can be no significance in such a parallel, unless one believes that our 
author literally made his play a piece of patchwork. 
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796. βαθεῖαν ἄλοκα τραύματος. Cf. δορὸς ταχεῖαν ἄλοκα, Eur. H. Ε΄. 164, 
but also ὄνυχος ἄλοκι νεοτόμῳ, Aesch. Choe. 25. βαθεῖαν ἄλοκα is 
used metaphorically in Aesch. Sept. 580. 

796. φασγάνου πληγῆς. Cf. φασγάνων πληγάς, Eur. Andr. 1074, but also 
πληγῇ δορός, Aesch. Pers. 307. 

803. εἰκάσαι πάρεστι. Cf. same expression, Eur. Hel. 421,1 but also οὐκ 
ἔχοιμ᾽ ἂν εἰκάσαι, Aesch. Choe. 516. 

834. πλέκων λόγους. Cf. ποίας μηχανὰς πλέκουσιν; Eur. Andr. 66, but 
also δόλον πλέκεις, Aesch. Choe. 219. 

855. τὸ πάμπαν. Cf. same expression, Eur. Fr. 196. 

870. ἅλις τῶν τεθνηκότων. Cf. same expression, Eur. Hec. 278, but also 
ἅλις λεληγμένων, Aesch. Eum. 678, and πημονῆς δ᾽ ἅλις, Aesch. 
Ag. 1656. 

877. λάζυσθ᾽ + ἄγοντες eis δόμους ἐμοὺς... wopowvere. Cf. λάζυσθε 
τήνδε κεὶς δόμους κομίζετε, Eur. Phoe. 1660.1 

879. ὑμᾶς δ᾽ ἰόντας τοῖσιν ἐν τείχει χρεὼν Πριάμῳ τε καὶ γέρουσι σημῆναι 
vexpous θάπτειν κελεύειν. Cf. σημαίνειν od ταῦρον ἀλλὰ παρθένον 
σφάξαι, Eur. Herac. 489, but also ᾿Αγαμέμνονος γυναικὶ σημανῶ 
τορῶς, εὐνῆς ἐπαντείλασαν . . . ἐπορθιάζειν, Aesch. Ag. 26. 

904. γένους κοινωνίαν. Cf. παίδων κοινωνίαν, Eur. Phoe. 16. 

949. σοφιστὴν δ᾽ ἄλλον οὐκ ἐπάξομαι. Cf. μάντιν οὐχ ἕτερον ἄξομαι, Eur. 
H. F. 912.8 

974. πένθος οἴσω. Cf. οἴσω δὲ πένθος, Eur. Alc. 336, but also πημονὰς 
φέρειν, Aesch. Pers. 296. 

974. ῥᾷον οἴσω. Cf. ῥᾷον cioes, Eur. Hipp. 205,8 but also φέρειν ὡς 

| ῥᾷστα, Aesch. Pro. 104. , 

980. ὦ παιδοποιοὶ συμφοραί, πόνοι βροτῶν, κιτ.λ. Cf. ζηλῶ δ᾽ ἀγάμους 
ἀτέκνους τε βροτῶν, Eur. Alc. 882, δεινὸν τὸ τίκτειν καὶ φέρει 
φίλτρον μέγα, Eur. I. A. 917, δεινὸν γυναιξὶν αἱ δι᾿ ὠδίνων yovai,: 
Eur. Phoe. 355. 


In general the same criticism of Hagenbach’s method may be 
made as in the case of the expressions in list IX. There remain, 
however, in this list of Euripidean expressions more cases in which 
no other parallel than his can be given. Is this evidence of deliberate 
imitation of Euripides? To my mind it is not. In the first place 
many of the parallels are of no significance, as has already been 


1 There can be nothing significant in such a parallel as this. 

2 See note 4, p. 88. 

8 It seems to me that these expressions are not parallel. The idea in the 
passage from the Rhesus is quite a different one. 
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pointed out, others are far-fetched, and the number of those which 
show such imitation or adaptation as is shown in the sixth example 
in list XI. are very few. Even were they more numerous, they would 
not prove our author to be a servile imitator of Euripides. Euripides 
himself is justly charged by Aristophanes’ with diligently reading 
and imitating Aeschylus and other poets, and Schirlitz? gives a list of 
writers who ‘ partim consulto partim fortuito ’ have drawn on Euripides 
for words and expressions, without laying themselves open to the 
charge of being servile imitators. The judgment of Schirlitz on the ᾿ 
Rhesus is interesting :* ‘ Praeterea examinavi Rhesi fabulam: quam 
qui composuit, tum * Aeschylea nonnulla, Sophoclea, Euripidea recepit 
nusquam praeterea obvia, tum ipse nove dictorum partimque audacter 
fuit artifex.’ 

This judgment is supported by our word lists. It seems fair to 
conclude that there is no evidence in the language and style of the 
Rhesus strong enough to prove that Euripides wrote the play, or that 
its author was a servile imitator. On the other hand, this last list, 
added to the other evidence, makes it probable that the author of 
the Rhesus was familiar with all the works of Euripides, and hence 
lived after his time. 

In considering the following list of Aeschylean expressions, the 
reader should remember that many expressions which seem to have 
been derived from Aeschylus have already been cited. 


XI. List OF EXPRESSIONS WHICH SUGGEST IMITATION OF AESCHYLUS. 


22. κοίτην πανόπλους κατέχοντας. Cf. κατέχοντα χαμεύνην, Aesch. Ag. 

1541. 

163. κέρδος πρὸς ἔργῳ τὴν χάριν τίκτει διπλῆν. Cf. καὶ τῷδε κέρδει κέρδος 
ἄλλο τίκτεται, Aesch. Sept. 424. 

168. οὐκ ἐξ ἐμαυτοῦ μειζόνων γαμεῖν θέλω. Cf. τὸ κηδεῦσαι καθ᾽ ἑαντὸν 
ἀριστεύει μακρῷ, Aesch. Pro. 916. 

179. καὶ μὴν λαφύρων γ᾽ αὐτὸς αἱρήσει παρών. θεοῖσιν αὐτὰ πασσάλευε πρὸς 
δόμους. Cf. θεοῖς λάφυρα ταῦτα τοῖς καθ᾽ ᾿Ελλάδα δόμοις ἐπασσά- 
λευσαν, Aesch. Ag. 583. 

288. ἑστίαν χθονός. Same expression in Aesch. Supp. 377. 


1 Frogs, 943, 1049. 8 l.c. p. 9. 
2 De Euripide novi sermonis conadttere, p.7. “4 sic; probably for csem. 
5 Perhaps a proverbial expression. 
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308. πολλοῖσι σὺν κώδωσιν ἐκτύπει φόβον. Cf. χαλκήλατοι κλάζουσι 
κώδωνες φόβον, Aesch. Sept. 373. . 

430. αἱματηρὸς πέλανος. Cf. πέλανος αἱματοσφαγής, Aesch. Pers. 818. 

514. ἀμπείρας ῥάχιν. Cf. ὑπὸ ῥάχιν παγέντες, Aesch. Eum. 190. 

934. ἄστυ κέλσαι. Cf. κέλσαι γαῖαν, Aesch. Supp. 15. 


Most of these expressions are not of great weight. They certainly 
do not indicate servile imitation of Aeschylus. The parallel in 308, 
as has been said, is striking, and all the evidence thus far supports 
the view that if our author took any one of the tragedians as his 
model, that one was Aeschylus. 

The metrical structure of the Rhesus has been so thoroughly 
worked over that nothing more can be done than to give a summary 
of the conclusions which have been reached. It is generally agreed 
the metre is such, with regard to the resolution of long syllables, as 
was usual before the 89th Olympiad. Although agreeing on this 
point, Vater and Hermann draw different conclusions from it. Vater 
contends that the Rhesus was therefore written before that date, a 
view which Spengler! supports. Hermann however says: * ‘Quoniam 
numeri sunt quales ante Olympiadem LXXXIX, cetera autem qualia 
nec ante illam Olympiadem nec proximis post eam temporibus scripta 
esse credibile videtur, multo recenttorem esse fabulam contendo numeris 
ad optima exempla conformatis.’ Lachmann ὃ sees no signs of imita- 
tion of Sophocles or Euripides, but of Aeschylus. The metre, how- 
ever, he thinks corresponds to that of Sophocles and Euripides at 
their best. | 

The case is well summed up by v. Wilamowitz:‘* ‘In anapaestis 
τὸν Σοφόκλειον ὑποφαίνει χαρακτῆρα scriptor Rhesi, in senariis vero ne 
antilabas quidem admittit (quas in trochaicis tetrametris habet 686 
544.) nedum laxiori indulgeat disciplinae. Docemur igitur hac 
quoque in re superstitibus etiamtum Sophocle Euripideque sensim 
relaxatum esse veteris tragoediae severitatem, duce ac principe in 
numeris Sophocle, in rerum tractatione Euripide, a duum virorum 
magnorum exemplo cum aequales pependisse tum eos qui proxime 
sequerentur (Agathonem, Critiam, Chaeremonem, Carcinum dico ; de 
ceteris parum constat) at fuisse tempus quo Athenienses diffluentis 


1 De Rheso Tragoedia, p. 12. 8 De Choricis systematis. trag. graec., p. 116. 
2 1.c, p. 280. 4 Analecta Euripidea, p. 198. 
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levitatis taederet; rediisse igitur quantum possent ad antiquiora 
exempla ; atque suspicare licet hac ex causa Theodectae gloriam non 
minimam promanasse. Cuius severioris Musae unum poetam inlus- 
travit Meinekius Moschionem, cum doceret eum ab omni pede tri- 
syllabo in senariis cavisse; mediocris ingenii fetus at consimili 
subtilitatis amore commendati extat Rhesus, saeculo quarto exeunte 
haud dubie Athenis scripta.’ | | 

It will be seen that Hermann and v. Wilamowitz substantially 
agree, except that while the latter assigns the Rhesus to the end of 
the fourth century, the former attributes it to an Alexandrine writer. 
The principal argument against the latter view is the number of the 
choral passages. We know that the Alexandrine writers so subor- 
dinated the chorus that Lycophron in his Cassandra dispensed with 
it altogether. In our play the chorus forms an essential part of the 
play, and the choral passages are marked by a simplicity and beauty 
which does not suggest Alexandria. 

A line of argument which has been wholly neglected in all special 
dissertations on the Rhesus, but has been touched on incidentally by 
writers on the grammar of Euripides, consists of deductions from 
syntactical peculiarities. Evidence of this kind seems especially 
valuable ; unfortunately, however, it is difficult to collect. Some 
of these writers have left the Rhesus out of consideration altogether 
as non-Euripidean, and in the other cases it is difficult to collect 
and classify the scattered references. Such material as I have been 
able to gather is given below. 

Tycho Mommsen,’ in examining the use of σύν and of pera with 
the genitive in Euripides, finds the latter construction more frequent 
in Euripides than in the other tragedians. Of the Rhesus he says: ? 
‘Der Rhesus hat von allem am wenigsten μετά c. gen. und verrath 
sich auch dadurch als unecht.’ He continues: ‘ Denn die Zeit der 
ersten Alexandriner werwarf diese Construction wieder fast voll- 
standig. Hiernach zu urtheilen konnte der Vf. des Rhesus mit 
Lykophron, Apollonius Rhodius, Kallimachus, Leonidas von Tarent 
gleichzeitig gewesen sein.’ 

Harmsen® says: ‘Multo vero rarius quam adiectivum invenitur 


1 Program des Stad. Gym. zu Frankfort a. M. 2p. 5. 
8 De verborum collocatione apud Aesch. Soph. Eur. capita selecta, Ὁ. 11. 
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genitivus post praepositionem collocatus. ... Rhesus hoc in re 
longe recedit ab usu dicendi Euripideo in quo quidem inveniuntur 
octo huiusmodi exempla.’’ Further on, speaking of anastrophe, he 
says: * ‘Inter Euripidis singulas fabulas hac in re nullum fere dis- 
crimen est; tantum id commemoratione dignum est, Rhesum 
fabulam multo minorem exemplorum numerum praebere, quam 
genuinas fabulas Euripidis. Sunt enim in Rheso tres loci (72, 397, 
930), genuinae fabulae vero singulae octo minimum exempla conti- 
nent ut Alc., vel novem ut Heracl., vel tredecim ut Cyclops, quam- 
quam multo brevior haec fabula est ceteris.’ 

Tachan,® speaking of the use of the infinitive with final force, says : 
‘Quam clarissime elucebit, id quod supra iam monui, exemplorum 
copiam eo maiorem fieri quo recentiore tempore scriptae sunt 
fabulae.’ After stating the principle on which his infinitives are 
selected,* excluding such cases as the infinitive with δίδωμι and φο- 
βοῦμαι, δεινὸς λέγειν, καιρὸς ἀκοῦσαι, etc., he gives a table, from which 
the following selections are interesting : — 


All eats “ἢ vn Participle. Infinitive. 

Alcestis, 1162. 12 8 2 3 
Medea, 1410. 21 16 3 2 
Hippolytus, 1466. 24 19 2 3 
Electra, 1359. 44 26 IO 8 
Herc. 1428. 41 29 6 6 
Phoe. 1766. 43 25 13 5 
Orest. 1693. 4! 34 us 4 
Rhesus, 996. 25 8 9 8 
1 150, 155, 203, 221, 471, 502, 598, 660. 2p. 25. 


8 De enuntiationum finalium apud Eurip. ratione aique usu, Ὁ. 72. 
4¢ Eos tantum commemorabo infinitivos qui re vera pro enuntiatione finali extant.’ 
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Tietzel ' shows no important variation in the Rhesus from the plays 
of Euripides. He accepts the Rhesus as written by Euripides, and 
assigns it to the years 445-442 B.C. 

Professor Goodwin,? speaking of the independent clause with μή 
Or μὴ ov expressing desire to avert an object of fear, notes that after 
Homer we find no examples of the independent clause either with 
μή or with μὴ ov until Euripides, who has three cases of the former 
and one of the latter.2 An example with μὴ οὐ occurs in the Rhesus.‘ 
Cases of this kind are so rare that the coincidence in usage must be 
‘admitted to be striking. It is possible that the author of the Rhesus 
followed Homer directly, whom he has followed in other respects.° 
It is perhaps more reasonable, however, to admit that he followed 
Euripides. . 

Speaking of the use of πρίν with the indicative in poetry, Professor 
Goodwin® notes in Aeschylus’ one example, after a negative; in 
Sophocles one,’ after an affirmative; in Euripides five,° all after 
affirmatives; while the Rhesus has two.” 

This last coincidence is very striking, for unless our author is here 
influenced by Pindar, who has three cases, he is certainly following 
Euripides. Imitation of Pindar seems unlikely, since neither of the 
cases is in a lyric passage. 

From these illustrations it may be seen that this field is a promising 
one. The examples are not selected, but are all that I have been 
able to collect. It will be seen that three of the six give evidence 
against the view that Euripides wrote the play, two give equally strong 


1 De Conj. temporal. usu Euripideo. 

2 Greek Moods and Tenses, 264. 

8 Alc. 315, Orest. 776, H. F. 1399, Tro. 982, of which the last is with μὴ οὐ. 

4115. 

5 Note the ‘Hom. Reminiscenzen’ of Eysert (see p. 74 of this paper) δέχθαι, 
μέμβλωκα, etc. 

8 Moods and Tenses, 633. He classes the Rhesus in this note among the 
plays of Euripides, but from the language of the other note it would seem that 
it is rather for convenience than because he looks on the Rhesus as the work of 
Euripides. 

” Pro. 479. 5 0. T. 775. 

9 And. 1145, I. A. 489, Med. 1173, Hec. 132, Alc. 182. In the second and 
third examples a negative is implied. — 

19 294, 568. 
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evidence on the other side, while the other throws no light on the 
subject at all. Taken alone the last two examples are strong argu- 
ments for the view that Euripides was the author of our play. Taken 
in connection with the other evidence, they seem merely to show 
Euripidean influence. 

After this presentation of the evidence, it may be well to examine 
all the hypotheses and possibilities, and to see what conclusion can be 
reached. In the first place, was the play written by Aeschylus or in 
his time? Is there any sign of the influence of Aeschylus? To the 
latter question the answer must be in the affirmative. The number 
of unusual words, many of which seem to be suggested by Aeschylean 
words, the anapaestic beginning and the absence of a prologue, the 
close connexion of the chorus with the action of the play, the num- 
ber of words and expressions which may be traced to Aeschylus, 
make any other view unreasonable. . 

That the play was actually written by Aeschylus has been main- 
tained by no one. That it was written in his time might be inferred 
from the language of Scaliger’ and Lachmann.? It will be shown 
below that so early a date seems impossible.’ 

Next we may ask the same questions about Sophocles. That the 
Rhesus was written by Sophocles was maintained, as has been said,‘ 
by Gruppe ; that it shows imitation of Sophocles, by v. Wilamowitz.> 
The answer to the former is the same as to the corresponding 
question about Aeschylus. The latter is a more difficult question. 
The comparison which v. Wilamowitz makes with the Fastores® 
does not seem convincing, and the argument which he derives from 
the metre’ cannot be held to be conclusive evidence of imitation 
of Sophocles. On the other hand, the examination of the words. 
and expressions which Hagenbach regards as Sophoclean,® taken 
in connection with the large number of words which do not occur 
in Sophocles at all,® seems to show that Christ’s statement is hardly 


1 See p. 61. 2 De choricis systematis trag. graec., Ὁ. 116. 

8 Cf. also the remarks on πελτασταί and on the metre pp. 83 and ΟἹ above. 
4 See p. 62. 5 See p. 64. 6 See p. 67. 

7 See p. 91. 8 pp. 83 and 84. 


® See p. 82, and Hagenb., De. &. 7., p. 30. It should be noted that a few of 
the words cited by Hagenbach are found in Sophocles; χαμεύνη, for instance, 
appears in his own list of Sophoclean words. 
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too strong. There are certainly no signs of direct imitation of 
Sophocles. 

Was Euripides the author of our play? Are there signs of imita- 
tion of Euripides? To the latter question the answer must be in 
the affirmative. 

The answer to the former question is made easier by the fact that 
all those who now support that view admit that if Euripides wrote our 
play, it was his earliest work. Even they! acknowledge that there is 
a great difference between the Rhesus and the later plays of Eurip- 
ides. On this point Hermann’s remark,’ though not conclusive, is 
significant: ‘ Mutat profecto aliquid aetas, facitque saepe ut quis 
alius videtur vir factus quam adulescens fuit ; at non mutantur omnia, 
sed est etiam quod sibi constet, manentque eiusdem ingeni vestigia.’ 

But there are more tangible proofs that the play could not have 
been written so early. The list of words and expressions given by 
Wecklein,’ the fact that the action of the play demands four actors,‘ 
and the evidence that the author of the Rhesus was acquainted with 
the later plays of Euripides,’ seem very strong arguments. That the 
play was not the work of Euripides, though perhaps not necessarily 
that it was later than his time, is shown by other evidence. First, by 
the apparent lack of a prologue.6 Hartung made so much of this as 
to say’: ‘Aut Euripidem Rhesi auctorem esse negandum aut pro- 
oemio hanc fabulum instructam esse credendum.’ ‘Then he betrays 
himself into the hands of his adversaries by failing utterly to prove 
the former existence οὗ a prologue by an examination of the frag- 
ments of the WVyctegersta of Accius. Next the arguments from the 
first three cases cited in the examination of the syntax® seem to be 
of some weight. And finally we can hardly believe that Aristophanes 
would have missed the opportunity of ridiculing a youthful effusion 
of Euripides. 

The idea of Dindorf, that the Rhesus was written for the fourth 
place in a tetralogy, which Bergk characterizes as ‘ ganz unglhickhch,’ 
may readily be answered by aesthetic arguments, for it is evident that 
the Rhesus has not the slightest resemblance to the extant works of 


1 See Christ’s remark, p. 203. 2 1c, p. 274. ὃ p. 82. 
4 This is generally admitted and seems certain. 5 See list X. 
6 See p. 71. 1 Eur. Rest. Ὁ. 13. . 8 p. 94 59. 
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that kind. More conclusive is the argument from the metre, and 
perhaps Bergk’s suggestion, that the conclusion of the Rhesus sug- 
gests that it was followed by another play, deserves consideration. 

Was the play the work of a servile imitator? Reasons for answer- 
ing this question in the negative have already been given.’ The 
Rhesus with its many departures in language and style from the 
normal Greek tragedy, and with its anapaestic beginning, may be 
the work of an imitator of Aeschylus, but hardly of a ‘ plumbeus imt- 
tator’ of Euripides and Sophocles. 

Was it then written by an Alexandrine, one of the famous Pleiad ? 
Aesthetic arguments against this view might be multiplied. Crutt- © 
well says:* ‘The drama could find no place at Alexandria. Only 
recondite legend and frigid declamation, almost unintelligible from 
the rare and obsolete words with which they were crowded, were sent 
forth under the name of plays.’ This certainly does not apply to the 
Rhesus.’ Moreover, all the evidence indicates that if our Rhesus was 
substituted for a play of the same name written by Euripides, the 
substitution must have taken place before the play reached Alexan- 
dria. The argument from the position of the chorus® also deserves 
attention. 

After this consideration of the hypotheses, the following con- 
clusions may be reached. Our Rhesus is not the work of Eurip- 
ides. It was written by an Athenian who lived between the end of 
the Peloponnesian war and the time of Demosthenes, who made a 
well-meant but not wholly successful attempt to write a play of the 
old school, strict in its metrical structure, and avoiding the peculiar- 
ities of the school of Euripides. He naturally took Aeschylus as his 
model. Being familiar with the plays of Sophocles and Euripides, 
he consciously or unconsciously followed them somewhat, especially 
the latter, which probably set the fashion in his time. He had more 
poetic than dramatic ability. 


1 pp. 82, 84, 89, 90, 91. 2 Hist. Rom. Lit., p. 220. 

3 Especially since Eysert has pointed out that the Rhesus is not greatly ex- 
ceeded in its number of rare words by some of the plays of Euripides. 

4 See p. 61. ® p. 92. 
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THE USE OF HERCLE (MEHERCLE), EDEPOL (POL); 
ECASTOR (MECASTOR) BY PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 


By FRANK W. NICOLSON. 


I. COMPARISON OF THE USE OF THE WorDs in general, 


Hercle. Mehercle. Edepol. Fol. Ecastor. Mecastor. 
Plautus 639 3 356 250 101 1 (=1366 
Terence 096 2 22 55 5 2 (= 182 
735 + 5 378 + 305 106 + 19 (=1548 


Grand total of all cases, 1548. 


FPlautus uses these words 1366 times in 20 plays (20,888 lines). 
Terence uses these words 182 times in 6 plays ( 6,074 lines). 
1.¢. Plautus averages 66.3 to a play, or 1 in 154 lines. 

Terence averages 30.3 to a play, or 1 in 33 lines. 
Ratio of Plautus to Terence more than 2: 1. 


II. COMPARISON OF THE USE OF THE WORDS 7” particular. 


Hercle (Mehercle). Edepfol (Pol). castor (Mecastor). 


FPlautus 642 606 118 
Terence 98 77 7 
Hercle. LEdepol (Pol). Lcastor. 
1.0. Plautus 5.432 : 5.125 : I 
Terence 14: Ir 3: 1 


JII. COMPARISON OF THE USE oF Forms OF THE SAME Worp. 


Hercle. Mehercle. Edepol. Pol. Ecastor, Mecastor. 
 Plautus 639 3 356 250 IOI 17 
[#e. 213 : I 1.425 : I 6 : 1] 
Lerence 96 2 22 55 5 2 
[ze. 48 : I I: 26 2.5 : 1] 
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1.¢. Flautus prefers form Edepolto Fol inyatio 1.5: 1. 
Terence prefers form Fol ἴο ELdepol in ratio 2.5: 1. 


Note.—In both poets, women prefer the form fol to Edepol 
(Plautus, 81:27, t.e.3:153 Terence, 46: 10, t.¢. 4.6: 1); while men 
prefer the form Zadepol to Pol (Plautus, 329: τόρ, 1.56. 2 1τ, Terence, 
12:9, 2.é.1.3:1). See § VIII., Table 3, below. 


IV. THe USE ΟΕ THESE Worps BY MEN AND WOMEN DISTINGUISHED. 


(Me)hercle. 

A. (ME)HERCLE is used altogether by men in Plautus and Terence. 

Note. — There are four possible exceptions to this rule; cases 
where, according to the Mss., hercle is used by women. These have 
all been emended by various editors, to conform to the general rule, 
as laid down by Gellius, oct. Att. XI. 6. 

These cases are the following : — 

1. Plaut. Castna 982. Ritschl and Ussing both give the speech 
“‘Haud mentire hercle; nam pa....’? to a woman, the former to 
Cleostrata, the latter to A4yrrhina. The passage is very corrupt; 
the λεγε of the other Mss. is indecipherable in the Ambrosian, 
though the space would admit it. The state of the text also makes 
it doubtful as to the persons to whom this and the two preceding 
speeches should be referred. Several of the Mss., including the 
Ambrosian, do not separate this speech from the gone just pre- 
ceding. The Delphin Edition gives the words “haud mentire hercle, 
etc.,” to Olympto. So Dissalde. 

2. Plaut. Cistell.50. Gymnasium. “ Equidem hercle addam operam 
sedulo.” Emended by Seyffert (Stud. p. 15), “anc addam, etc.” 

3. Plaut. Merc. 719. Dorippa. “Cupio hercle scire ; sed tu me 
temptas sciens.”’ Bothe gives the first part to Lystmachus, and the 
last to Dorippa (reading also sic for sed). Ussing brackets the line 
as unsuited to the context. Weise retains the line, considering this 
use of hercle a fault of the poet, and as tending among other things 
to show that the play was not written by Plautus. 

4. Plaut. Zrucul, 210. Astaphium. “Ha! Ha! (h)ercle quieui.” 
This is the reading of most of the Mss. The Ambrosian, however, 
has “ Ha requieui.”” So Studemund. 
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(M)ecastor. 

B. (M)EeEcasror is used altogether by women in Plautus and 
Terence. 

Nore. — There are /wo possible exceptions to this rule, as follows: 

1. Plaut. Asin. 930, where the Mss. give the speech “ Ecastor qui, 
etc.” to Argyrip~pus. Given to Pitlaenium by Pareus. 

2. Plaut. Astz. 898, where the Mss. give the speech “ Ecastor dig- 
nus est” to the Parasifus. Given to Arfemona by Acidalius. 
(Ede) pol. 

C. (EDE)POL is used by both men and women, in Plautus and 
Terence. The ratios are as follows : — 


Used by men, Used by women. Ratio, 
Plautus 498 108 44:1 
Terence 21 56 I: 2} 


1.¢. Eedepol ( Fol) is rather a man’s oath in Plautus and a woman’s 
in Terence. It has been shown above that men preferred the form 
Edepol to Pol, and women the form Po/ to Edepol, 


V. COMPARISON OF THE USE OF (A/e)hercle and (Ede)pol By MEN 
IN PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 


In Plautus, men swear (1) by Hercules 638 times; (2) by Pollux 
498. 
In Zerence, men swear (1) by Hercules 98 times ; (2)»by Pollux 21. 
1.6. Ratio (Me) hercle to (Ede) pol in Plautus, 1.3: 1. 
Ratio (Me) hercle to (Ede) polin Terence, 5:1. 


VI. COMPARISON OF THE USE ΟΕ (£de) pol aND (JM )ecastor 
BY WOMEN, IN PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 
In Plautus, women swear (1) by Pollux 108 times ; (2) by Castor 
118. 
In Zerence, women swear (1) by Pollux 56 times; (2) by Castor 7. 
1.ς. Ratio (Ede) pol to (M)ecastor in Plautus 1:14. 
Ratio (de) pol to (M)ecastor in Terence 8:1. 


VII. GENERAL STATEMENT OF §§ V. AND VI. 


In PLauTus, men swear about equally (1.3: 1) by Aercules and 
by Pollux, and women about equally (1:14) by Pollux and by 
Castor. 
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In TERENCE, men prefer Hercules to Pollux in the ratio 5:1; and 
women prefer Follux to Caszor in the ratio 8: 1. 


VIII. TABLES SHOWING THE USE OF THESE WORDS BY VARIOUS 
CLASSES OF CHARACTERS. 


(N.B. The numbers after the sign + indicate the occurrences of the forms in parenthesis.) 


1, ECASTOR (MECASTOR). 


- 
. = τ ο Ε : 5 
6 ἕξ Ξ 5 Ξ 2 ; Ξ Ξ Ε Torat. 
=) 4 a < a n ° < - a 
AMORRTOO <a oO Ves paaslanasaalies canal ἐφίνιεις ἢ once νἀ καρ κα φῶ νων ἡ ἐξω λιν 9 
Asinaria...... 8 3 ἥν Aveaetehadedial vers ctlestegullen vere ieeegulessous 14* 
Aslelaries sca lapendclessesalsberael τα ἐξ ες ne MPT Te ee 2+1 | «τ φῶς ἐδῶ ες φῇ 2+2 
Barchsdes ss τος ce ἐνόν ον Bo Usetesshenscdalees tps lechetuleeecaddepeadeleounsre 2 
Captivi....... 
CARINE. cs ssealicasrahiccesal soccvalacwess IZED |e vcecclsssces κε κἀκ χὰ καὶ sevens 13+2 
Cistellaria....| 2 5 δ" [seagwelersdaalsecoeabsdbecal pe beanltooseeleseeae 9 
Curculio...... 
Epidicus ..... 
MenQOCHINE 6210.) 33.64.50) ssadcslaseoecledasios 4. neces κι μιφιριο δι ξι δ οτος roo 4+1 7+1 
Mercator ne τυ] αρεςν κε same ΓΝ Pe δε θεν δι B42 |i dcvcclesddes 6+2 
Miles ΟἿΟΣ, οὐ ν s5.2.0/0%'] s's'o-0,0 I+1 5. ἢ μα ἢ ἐόν τιν νον γ sense ἐα ἐξα seems 6+2 
Mostellaria «ic lsiacestadencs 2 ἢ. Πρ τε Pros) ries Cert) κοί RET tr 5 
FOES cite ccciterhitocssaaleyarns Ἐν [ateeal estan he cosneresanes ZT [sccece 2 
Poenulus.ss.eefoee cafsssees BPR | ΠΡ Gah 4+1 
Pseudolus .... 
RUGS fee ΤΥ ΤΥ  ν Γ ΤΠ OL eres Ceres ρει Pee ες δὴ κά ΜῊ I 
SHONUSA ccc weal μά Ὁ δ s caipeelias chee ἘΣ | cen ws cee ed ee es νοοοο 4tI 
Trinummus... 
Triculentus si )asescclscedss TI+4 | G2. [ssisaclascccalswocce|vevcce|eoovesleceess 17+6 
Plautus...... 19 8 | 27+6 | 14+3 | 21+5 3 |oovecs 4+2 I 4+1 || ror+17 
LOTENCE Deawis | Savane | oe alae | oe Ceres THE ἰχὰς οὐ I HE [ec ccsel'ssvede 5+2 


Grand Total, Plautus and Terence, 106+19. 
* Including two doubtful cases. See δ IV., B., above. 


II. WOMEN.* 


ἼΟΤΑΙ: 
< ἢ : : . EN 
fi 4 ῃ | am || AND 
[ase] 2 |B] ὁ ἐξ [wom 
a < | | 8s | eB 
a ana Paes 7 gruel meee es lea iote theta 7 
εἰν lentes 42 ἔξ τς] saree ale κὸν α͵ ee meas 42 
sang eran 30 Foe Tee eee eed  φεν τὸς 30 
Se ΣΟ Meneses 19 ee ered eer eee (eae 19 
ee Pee 12 ee ee ee eee eee 12 
peri) ee eae 38 eee ee ες Σ 7} ireiags 39 
wei ball ον δον δ Ir ene ve Σ ἰρρόρ τό τς οώον 12 
ROLY ξέν 24 τον ὠς τς [eo heea ows wa 24 
scieraners hese sree s 19 BES Giale|\ Mote an| waren wia our ates 19 
rere 48 Sees rer ey (reek Eee ee 48 
οτος ee eee 46 ety (pees pas eee 47 
ey eee 45 a ele sil asec els aiombin| @sioees 45 
2 42... \Hacweeasere' hasta gered anata a bakes ek 42 
nee Ko] Sarena 28 Sianararai oe: tere easate 28 
er eee 49 masala was ἐν τῆς bbwauka | eels 49 
See nn 37+1 ΠΟ ΙΓ... 37+1 
ees eee 531 [1.51 ee ee MS SOD 
need eee a ZOAX ||... cel enreac[esecec|ocececl| 26¢3 
eee ara ee 29 ae Gaye |e are ον ς ς οῤονφ |G eee ςτὸ 29 
τλρ | Gace 30 τ Vea ocliaa rege beeen 31 
2 | 635+3 1 I 2 4* 639+3 
AE eres rae 6: 2. | Prararer rel mre stent (ny oe LN 96+2 
Grand Total, Plautus and Terence, 735+5. 
* Doubtful cases. See § IV., A., above. 
II. WOMEN. 
: < . || GRAND 
: em . | 3 . | 2 ΖΦ, 
μι κα 1 5 ὁ Oo] Aw OTAL. 
ἡ ὁ 8 αὶ ἐ ἔ 28 
Sif) Se |nl/a2leianls | as 
Ss od Ἕν κεν κα} ering aaa De ξ νννν ἔννουν 3 25+ 8 
THES: | sees sil ecevacesain| sere 8 oie 58 | Scecacell ΡΠ ovens 4+6 18+20 
el oeenes ak fe ee 6669 eae ee ee +3 IO+14 
PO ara vss ο See ewes τον dad lees +6 || 15+19 
sree eet ὁ Ὁ. 5.5} δι nsec lees elsveclecsclnceslsvcelescece I2+13 
ai) 68 havea νῶν HB fee eef ee eefes ee] eee efeeeed +9 |] r5+28 
IAD 10 ςτὸν ieee eel ee esfoueel ices I+2 4+5 4+ 6 
ΠῚ ἜΣ [oe cc cele esefosec[ecneleccelecee| ἘΣ Qt 4 
ΕΣ Σ [.ὙὙὙἘ ΚΓ [ὁᾧΣ 14+ 5 
re eee +1 — +2] +3 |] 25+ 8 
1:2 AED [ρου Sorel 6 VGN satires νῶν I+4 || 22+10 
4:13 ΕΙΣ ὙΠ φρο oie Σ πω  ςρζις 6+11 25+27 
Σ΄ <() patent [ware wae! Sete τ uw al adds aeons I+3 26+11 
aap ΕΝ Ε ἜΣ [oe efaeee +7 I4+15 
ΤῈ4 1... ὈὉὈτὐν νυ] νύν beaters are el enae bead 1+5 || 18+15 
sees ese one 27+11 
él cea we'll hee ΤῈ3 τ Ὁ ὉῪ Ἀ] εὐ εν εν κεν εν νννν} EH3 || 18473 
Rees ere) Pare oe I+4]..--].---]..0]--66] χῈφ 1] 18+ 8 
ΟΣ ΕΚ sves|ecrel scecleccces 29+10 
2ἘῈῚ |...0] 56 Ἐν κε ae ae a DP 4ΦΈΙΣ)] 12+15 
2 1022] +4 / r+15 |r+4]..../r+2 |x+2| +2 27+81 356+250 
$H+13 (I+1] 3+174 ἜΣ | isco ρον sony 10+46 || 22+55 


Grand Total, Plautus and Terence, 378+30s. 
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ACCENTUAL RHYTHM IN LATIN. 
By J. B. GREENOUGH. 


N the great controversy as to whether the Saturnian verse was 
quantitative or accentual, each side maintains that the facts which 
support the view of the other are an accidental result of the laws of 
accent in Latin. It is said, on the one side, that a given scheme 
of quantity necessarily produces in some degree a certain succession 
of word accents, and, on the other, that a given succession of word 
accents must cause a certain scheme of quantity. 

Now it so happens that we have one notable example of the 
connection between the two schemes in the history of the Sapphic 
verse. That this verse was originally purely a quantitative one is, 
of course, obvious. Yet throughout Christendom the commonly 
received scheme of the verse, except with professed scholars, is an 
accentual one, and has been for 1500 years. One familiar example 
is the fine German air by Fleming, to which J/néeger vitae is sung by 
men’s voices, and, curiously enough, sometimes at funerals. Another 
is a poem by Southey, Zhe Widow, better known perhaps through 
the parody by Canning, — 


Needy knifegrinder, whither art thou going ? 


Here we have an example of a quantitative verse changed by the 
effect of the word accent as it depends on the succession of long 
and short syllables into an entirely different one, a sapphic turned 
into a dactylic metre. So the rhythm 


lrelrrrieries 
In- te- ger vi- tae sce- le- ris- que pu- rus 
became as soon as it was read by the word-accent, 


errlepirrrrie rs 


In- te- ger νἱ- tae sce- le- ris- que pu- rus. 
105 
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The causes which made this possible are two, one the permanent 
spondee universal in Latin in the second foot, and the other the 
caesura after the fifth syllable, which is almost always observed in 
Latin, but not in Greek, though it may be that Alcaeus practised it. 
If either of these phenomena is absent, the dactylic effect of the 
word accent is almost sure to be lost, though occasionally it happens 
to be preserved by some accidental succession of word accents. 

In this dactylic scheme there are naturally four principal ictuses 
on the rst, 4th, 6th, and roth syllables, with two possible secondary 
ictuses on the 2d and 8th, thus : — 


In’ te’ ger vi! tae || sce’ le ris’ que pu’ rus. 


ereleelerrerle ἢ 


As the fourth syllable is long in the Latin form, it must, if the caesura 
is observed, be a long penult and therefore accented ; as, — 

Iam satis ter’ris ; 

Grandinis mi'sit ; 

Aut in umbro'sis ; 

Nec venena’tis ; 

Unde voca'lem. 


The only exceptions would be (1) the case in which one monosyl- 
lable alone (not two together) should stand before the caesura,—a 
case which, however, does not occur, whether designedly avoided or 
not, — and (2) the case where an elision throws the word accent out 
of its proper place. Of the latter case, there are four examples only 
in Horace, and none at all in Catullus, and it would seem as if it 
were purposely avoided. The cases in Horace are : — 

Thessalo victo’re et (II. 4. 10) ; 

Oderit cura’r® et (II. 16. 26) ; 

Imbrium divi’n* avis (III. 27. 10) ; 

Pegasus terre/n"™ equitem (IV. 11. 27). 
This is obviously too small a number to be of importance. 

If the next word after the caesura is a word of one, two, or three 
syllables, the first syllable must be accented, inasmuch as the next 
syllable is short ; thus : — 

. a'vidum domando; 
. et! avitus apto; 
. priJus an quietem ; 
. si/mul alba nautis. 
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If the word has four or six, there must always be a secondary 
accent on the first. This results from the length of the third syllable, 
thus : — 

. su/'pera're pugnis ; 
. me’'diocrita’tem. 

A five-syllable word does not occur in this position. 

The last syllable but one of the verse must, unless the last word is 
a monosyllable, be a long penult, and so receive the accent, thus : — 

. atque di’rae ; 
. et rube’nte; 
. . . fabulo’sus ; 
. mediocrita'tem. 


Even if the verse ends in a monosyllable, the conformity of accent 
may be retained by another monosyllable preceding ; as, wna mo'rs 
est: Οἱ Sol. | 
There are only four cases in Horace and three in Catullus where 
the conformity is destroyed by a monosyllabic close. These are, 
in Horace: di'em qui, ne'fas heu, mi'nus tam, pur'pura-ve (C.S. 9; 
IV. 6. 17; I. 25. 6; II. 16. 7). In the last case the accent is 
practically restored by a natural secondary accent on the a. 
Here again the cases are so few as to be insignificant, and we have 
three out of the four dactylic ictuses agreeing with the word accent. 
In the other perceptible word accents, the primary one of the 
first measure and the secondary (or half) one of the third, there is 
more chance for variation. In the first measure, as the second 
syllable is short, the word accents must always conform at least to the 
primary ictus of the dactylic measure, as : — 
In'teger ; — A’cer et; —Ia’m satis; 
Si/ve neglectum ;— Ne’ sit ancillae. 


If a word accent comes on the second syllable (as in Jam sats), 


Ι “ 
this naturally falls in as the secondary ictus of the measure, Η͂ Ι Γ é 


Even such a rare case as nuptiarum expers is not felt as an irregularity 
on account of the necessary accent in éxfers, taken in connection 
with the secondary accent on the first syllable (nz"'p#ia'rum). The 
second word accent after the caesura, — 


Iam satis terris nivis at/que dirae, 
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is likely to vary from the dactylic scheme, as there is a greater possi- 
ble variety of combinations. But in the great majority of cases this 
accent conforms, because the proceleusmatic measure (the third of 
the dactylic scheme) may always have a secondary ictus or not, as 
the word accents suggest. Ifthe form is like sceleris'gue purus, the 
accent and ictus change places, the secondary accent of sce"/eris'que 
becomes the primary ictus, and the primary accent falls on the 
secondary ictus. If the form is #2'vs afgue, both accents conform, 
one to the primary and the other to the secondary ictus. If the 
form is gra'vida sagit'ts, the secondary ictus disappears, as also in 
ta'culis ne'que ar'cu. In lo'ca fab" ulo'sus the secondary accent falls 
on the secondary ictus. Examples are : — 


Per meos finis et! aprica rura ; 

Si tener pleno ca/dit haedus anno ; 

Larga nec desunt Ve'neris sodali ; 

Lenis incedas ab!’eas'que parvis ; 

Nec dabunt quamvis re/deant"” in au/rum ; 
Auream quisquis me’’’dio’'crita'tem. 


The few cases of monosyllabic endings may somewhat disturb this 
part of the verse also, but the cases, as seen above, are not numerous 
enough to count. 

Thus if the caesura is preserved, the word accents of the verse 
must practically correspond to the dactylic scheme into which they 
have since developed, so that the moment a sapphic is read as prose, 
it at once becomes dactylic. 

If the caesura is neglected, the verse does not usually conform at 
all, and were it not that Horace had set the pattern in his rigid 
form, we should probably never have had this dactylic measure. 
Catullus’ sapphics are not numerous enough to be of any account, 
but out of thirty verses he has eleven in which the masculine caesura 
is disregarded. One more has a compound divided at the caesura. 
One of those with feminine caesura happens to conform to the 
dactylic scheme on account of an elision : — 


Gallicum Rhenum horribile aequor ulti- 
(Mosque Britannos). 


In Horace, out of 612 verses, 47 have a feminine instead of the 
masculine caesura, as in — 


Phoebe silvarumque || potens Diana. 
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These 47 are curiously distributed, being for the most part confined 
to a few (only nine) odes. Thus there are nineteen out of 57 in 
Carmen Saeculare, twelve out of 45 in IV. 2, six out of 33 in IV. 6; 
the remaining ten are scattered, but in only six odes, I. 10, 12, 25, 
30, II. 6, and IV. 11. This curious distribution could hardly have 
been accidental, but it does not seem to be chronological nor caused 
by the subject. : 

Seneca, the tragedian, out of a very large number of sapphic 
verses, has not a single feminine caesura, and no verse that does 
not conform to the dactylic scheme. 

Ausonius, out of 48 verses, has only one with feminine caesura : — 


Lesbiae depelle <nodum quietis. 


In all cases the Adonic must conform to the dactylic scheme, 
unless there is a monosyllabic close, which seems not to occur. 

To show the difference in treatment between the Latin and the 
Greek, in the first ode of Sappho only eight verses out of 21 are 
constructed after Horace’s model. None of the rest can be read 
with the Latin word accent so as to be rhythmical. 

The definite and intentional following of the dactylic scheme seems 
to appear first in Christian hymns. One attributed to Ambrose (+397 
A.D.) is the earliest I have found (wrong quantities in italics) : — 


Christe cunctorum dominator alme 

Patris aeterni genitws ab ore 

Supplicum uote pariter ac hymnum 
Cerne benignus. — Daniel, XCVI. 


So others by Magnus Felix Ennodius (521 a.p.; Daniel, CXXI.) 
and Gregory the Great (6th cent.; Daniel, CXLVI.). The famous 
hymn to St. John by Paulus Diaconus (8th cent.), which gave the 
names to the notes of our scale, is written in this form : — 


Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 

Mira gestorum famuli tuorum 

Solve polluti labii reatum 
Sancte Johannes. 


This metre became one of the most common forms of Latin hymns 
throughout the Middle Ages, and a very large number are to be 
found in Daniel’s Zhesaurus. They are variously treated according 
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to the learning of the writers. Some of them conform entirely to 
the Latin rules of prosody, though obviously intended to be read 
and sung by accent; others seem to have little regard for quantity 
except so far as the scheme of accent produces the converse effect 
to that discussed above, securing a general conformity to prosody. 

The prose rhythm of the Alcaic is not so simple, but there is a 
strong tendency in this also to an accentual rhythm. ‘The scheme 
of this accentual rhythm is — 


PrP rirr re fT 


and the syllables by quantity for comparison are — 


ο-.-.ν... τω --ἦὖ 2 © 


As the diaeresis after the fifth syllable is almost universal, there are 
only 59 verses out of 664 in Horace’s Alcaics which do not have an 
accent on the fourth syllable, as must be the case from the penulti- 
mate law of accent. The exceptions are cases where the diaeresis 
follows a monosyllable, as matu'rior vis, or where the word accent 
is disturbed by elision, as dixi sacra'ment™, insania audi'r’. 

Of these 59, 19 have two monosyllables together, as, securus O quae ; 
— pugnare Thracum est, so that the accent is practically restored. 
This leaves 40 which would be defective, but two of these, through 
having no diaeresis, happen accidentally to conform. Thus we have 
only 38 out of 664, a little over 5 per cent, that fail to have this 
principal and decisive accent. 

The first word accent may be either on the first or second syllable, 
as in vides ut alta, and Soracte nec tam, but in all accentual verse 
the first accent is constantly misplaced, so that this practically makes 
no difference. In case the word accent falls on the second syllable, 
the first is almost inevitably treated as an anacrusis, and the measure 


becomes — 
Far rarer 


So we have practically two accents fixed in all but the small propor- 
tion given above. 

As to the last half of the verse, the rhythm is not so marked as 
in the first. There are 236 out of the 664 that at first seem not to 
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conform to the dactylic scheme in one or both of the accents. But 
19 of these have one accent right and a monosyllable in the place of 
the other, as cla'vibus ef me'ro; —aut' ma're Cas'pium, and may be 
treated as conforming. The rest are cases where the first word after 
the diaeresis is a monosyllable, a dissyllable, or a word of four sylla- 
bles, as cras' fo'liis ne'mus ; —lig'na su'per fo'co; —susti'neant o'nus ; — 
or where the accent is disturbed by elision, as ¢vist'tam et me'tus ; — 
part!'cul yn, ulndiqgue. But of the first kind, 17 have monosyllables in 
both of the accented places, and it will be noticed that a monosyllable 
may always receive the accent, and in that case the following accent 
(in the present sequence of longs and shorts) falls in with the sec- 


i 
ondary ictus of the dactyle, as zam! ti'b: ; —ais' pi'etas ἤ a P. So 


the verse substantially conforms, as in cui licet in oe —et a et 
domos. 

Of the remaining 200 there are 85 which contain one monosyllable 
in the accented position followed by a trisyllable. This arrangement 
has one of the two required accents, and the want of the other is 
little felt because of the tendency of the rhythm to generate a sec- 
ondary accent in the proper place, as zon' adytis" quatt. This ten- 
dency is helped by the falling of the last word accent on the secondary 
ictus of the dactyle. Thus, z! pro'fugus" Scy'thes becomes 


ul ! “ ρ 
ἐγ ἐ 
Thirty-three more have three dissyllables in this part of the verse, as 
le'ne me'rum ca'do ; —tl'le po'tens su't, These limp a little, but they 
only have one accent out of four misplaced. The first word accent 


falls properly, and one word accent besides falls in with a secondary 
ictus. Thus we still have 


‘ δ 

4 (΄ 

Pre FT 
Deducting all these as tolerably rhythmic, we have 82 left, of which 
three or four are disturbed by elision, as particul™ undique, const- 
Zi“ οὐ tuos. These have only one misplaced accent, but it comes 


in such a place that it breaks the rhythm, at least to my ear, more 
than any of the cases thus far treated. The rest are formed of a 
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four-syllable word followed by a dissyllable, so that neither accent 
conforms. 

This then represents the whole number of verses that do not 
conform to the scheme sufficiently for an ordinary ear, only about 
12 per cent of the whole. 

But the Alcaic never seems to have been chosen as a Christian 
hymn-form, probably on account of the want of uniformity in the 
verses of the strophe. | 

Of the Asclepiadean, on the contrary, there are many examples 
among mediaeval hymns, though that rhythm seems much less suited to 
adaptation than the others to an accentual scheme. It has a general 
dactylic flow, but cannot be made to conform without violence, as : — 


Maece’nas a/tavis e'dite re'gibus, 
O et’ praesi’/div™ et dul’ce de’cus me’um, 
Sunt! quos curri/culo pul’vere Olym’picum. 


The mediaeval examples proceed in this form ; — 
Exul’ta nim/ium tur’ba fide/lium 
Sollem’ne ho’die mar’tyris in’clyti. 
Est fes/‘tum mo/dula car/mine for’titer 


In lau'dem do/mini at’que poten’tiam. 
— Cyxilla, Daniel, CLVII. 


Fes’‘tum nunc ce'lebre mag’naque gau’dia 
Compel/lunt a/nimos car/mina pro’mere 
Cum Chris’tus so/lium scan/dit ad ar’duum 
Caelo’rum pi’us ar'biter’ (?). 
— St. Rabanus Maurus, Daniel, CLXXXVII. 


It is probable that such were not written until the use of the more 
flexible metres had established the style of treatment. - 

The question arises whether the classical writers of these metres 
could have been conscious of the accentual rhythm of their verse. 
In regard to Catullus, it can be assumed with confidence that he was 
not, or at least did not care for it in these complicated metres, of 
which by the way he made no particular study. But of Horace 
it is not so certain. The rigid spondee, to be sure, may have been 
forced in a manner by his material. But in the case of the 
caesura, that seems impossible. The distribution of the verses 
without caesura is so strange that it could hardly be accidental. 
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‘lhree-quarters of the cases are in three odes. One-third are in the 
Carmen Saeculare, which we know to have been written for music, 
and actually sung, no doubt to a Greek melody, in which the prosaic 
rhythm would, of course, disappear. This phenomenon has been 
variously explained. The view of Kiessling is that the rigid caesura 
is due to a return to the original constitution of the Sapphic. But 
the chronological distribution of the cases of neglected caesura seems 
to be inconsistent with this view. Most of the cases are in Horace’s 
later efforts, and we can hardly suppose that he adopted a theory 
of this sort as more profound, and then abandoned it in his later 
compositions. ‘The only explanation would seem to be that he used 
the freedom of Sappho in the odes which were to be sung, or in 
which he had the idea of music in his head, and restricted himself 
for the most part in those which were to be read. May it not be © 
that, wishing to reach a wider audience than the little circle whose 
ears were tuned to Greek music, he purposely adopted the form which 
was readable as prose? ‘There seems to be no other reason for his - 
adopting the restriction of the caesura which, as we have seen, is the 
most decisive factor in determining the prose rhythm. 

Horace, as a man of the people, was quite capable of so doing, 
and he represents himself as charged by his enemies with wishing to 
be read by all classes. One might almost think he had this in mind 
when claiming to have introduced the metres to Latium. Then, again, 
the Sapphic and Alcaic, in which alone the prose rhythm is apparent, 
were his favorite metres. There was evidently no violent change 
in the transformation of the classical metres, at least as they were 
felt by the lay public, into the Christian hymns. Whatever we may 
think of the Saturnian verse in particular, it is clear that the Latin 
ear was tuned to a word-accent verse. Most of the early Latin 
poetry is so rhythmic in its prose accent that it could hardly have 
been written by any one whose ears were not accustomed to verse 
constructed on that principle. Ennius’ 


O magna templa caelitum commixta stellis splendidis 
reads like a Christian hymn, and 
Extemplo acceptum me necato et filiam 


has a very modern tone. 
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In a number of iambic verses taken consecutively from the remains 
of Ennius and Naevius, as they.are given in Merry’s collection, out 
of 1500 ictuses, only about 22 per cent fail to conform to the word 
accent, and this counting all cases of verbs compounded with prepo- 
sitions, though it may well be that the preposition was at that time 
accented, and all cases of a dissyllable at the end of a verse, though 
the last verse ictus must have been very weak. 

The hymns attributed to St. Hilary (7368 a.p.) show 14 per cent 
of such non-conforming ictuses. And yet these hymns are the earliest 
beginnings of our system of modern poetry. 

It can only be that an early accentual feeling of rhythm was 
partially superseded among the learned by the purely quantitative 
Greek rhythm ; bit in the decline of scholarship or the levelling up 
of the lower classes, the old sense of accentual rhythm began to 
assert itself more and more. This is the view of Keller and many 
others ; and see also Klotz, Altrémische Metrik. 

It seems quite possible that Horace was aware of this sense, and 
appealed to it in his two favorite rhythms. And no doubt the reason 
why the Sapphic afterwards became the only favorite one out of all 
the proper lyric forms was that it was metrical in prose as well as in 
poetry. It is not without significance that Seneca, the tragedian, 
has, in a thousand or so verses, not one that cannot be read in the 
Christian fashion. ‘The fact that a verse preserves the quantities is 
no sign that it was not to be read as prose, for many of the Chris- 
tian hymns are perfect in this respect. It is evident from the above 
discussion that the Horatian treatment of the Sapphic and Alcaic 
must have had a powerful influence on Christian hymnology, and 
was a potent factor in the introduction of accentual rhythms. 


Nore. — One thing appears in this investigation which, though not 
strictly belonging to the subject, is yet worthy of notice. We have 
an explanation of the peculiar license of modern so-called iambic 
verse, by which we can write : — 


From all! that dwell! below’ the skies’, 
Let! the Crea’tor’s praise arise. 
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In Latin iambic verse written according to accent of course no dis- 
syllable could properly stand in the first place. But in Christian 
poetry there were many such words almost necessary, such as Christe, 
Deus, Pater, Lucis. And these often would naturally demand the 
first place. Hence the license came in (perhaps encouraged by the 
practice in earlier popular poetry) of allowing such words in the first 
place, giving a trochaic accent to the first foot instead of an iambic 
one. The frequency of this practice has caused it to be followed in 
all Christian poetry, so that in modern times it seems to us as regular 
as any other form of the verse. 


ON THE OMISSION OF THE SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE 
OF THE INFINITIVE IN OVID. 


By RICHARD C, MANNING. 


HE aim of this paper is to discover the extent to which Ovid 

allows the omission of the subject of the infinitive, and to find 

the conditions under which he allows this omission, including the 

person and number of the omitted pronoun, the tense and voice of 

the infinitive, the position and construction of the word from which 
the subject-accusative is to be supplied. 

The quotations from Ovid are in accordance with the text of the 
following editions : — 

P. Ovidius Naso. Ex Rudolphi Merkelii recognitione edidit R. 
Ehwald. Tom. I. Leipzig: Teubner, 1888 (Amores, Medicamina 
Faciei Femineae, Ars Amatoria, Remedia Amoris). 

P. Ovidi Nasonis Heroides. Edidit H. S. Sedlmayer. Leipzig: 
Freytag, 1886. , 

P. Ovidi Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libri XV. Edidit A. Zingerle. 
Leipzig: Freytag, 1884. 

P. Ovidi Nasonis, Fasti, Tristium Libri, Ibis, Epistulae ex Ponto, 
Halieutica, Fragmenta. Edidit O. Giithling. Leipzig: Freytag, 
1884. 

The arrangement of my material is to some extent the same as 
Anton Funck’s in his article on ‘ Die Auslassung des Subjekt-pro- 
nomens im accusativus cum infinitivo bei den lateinischen Komikern,’ 
in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1880 (121. 725). 

In the prose passage in which Seneca (Controversiae, 2. 2. 9) 
professes to quote from Ovid (he says, ‘haec illo dicente excepta 
memini’), there is an instance of omitted subject-accusative after 
doleo. | 

This paper deals only with passages in Ovid where the subject of 
the infinitive is omitted ; but the construction is only half understood 
when these passages are not minutely compared with those other 
passages where the pronoun that is the subject-accusative of the 
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inffnitive might have been omitted, but is not, — compared verb by 
verb, tense by tense, person by person. 


Some of the cases in which the infinitive is used without an ex- 
pressed subject require little more than passing notice. 

With impersonal verbs the infinitive, if it merely involves an in- 
definite subject, and refers to no special person or persons, is regu- 
larly used without an expressed subject; there are, moreover, with 
impersonal verbs, many cases where it is impossible to tell whether 
the subject of the infinitive is conceived as definite or indefinite. 
Therefore I shall, in general, take into consideration only such of 
these verbs as are the equivalents of verbs of knowing and the like 
(such as 4guet, constat). It is, however, to be observed that, even 
when the subject of an infinitive which is used in connection with an 
impersonal verb is not expressed, a predicate noun or adjective 
stands in the accusative (or occasionally the dative; see below). 
This predicate accusative is used by Ovid in the following passages : — 


With est, in phrases like satis est, est aliquid, and the like, — 


Met. 5. 528: quantum est 
6556 lovis fratrem. 
Her. 14. 4: est mihi supplicii causa fuzsse pram. 
Also Met. 3. 283; 12. 93; 13. 319; Fas. 6. 27; Tr. 1. 2. 56; 4.1. 70; 
4. 6. 30; 5. 14. 25; Pon. 2. 7. 65; 4. 6. 32. 


With vocatur, — Met. 15. 256: 
nascique vocatur 


inctpere 6556 aliud, quam quod fuit ante, morique, 
desinere illud idem. 
With praestat, — Her. 14. 7: 
esse ream praestat, quam sic placuisse parenti. 
With nocet, — Met. 1. 661: 


sed nocet esse deum. 
Also Met. 9. 479. 


With prodest, — Her. 1. 48; Met. 11. 320. 
With zuvat, —Tr. 4. 3. 56: 


tempus ubi est, quo te — nisi non vis illa referri— 
et “2:2, memini, iuvit et esse mteum ? 
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Other instances are : — 
With zuvo,— Met. 13. 964; Fas. 6. 589. 
With decet, — Her. 19. 144; Tr. 1. 1. 33 I. 1. 10; Pon. 1. 6. 20. 
With paenitet, — Pon. 2. 3. 14: 
gratis paenitet esse probam. 
Also Her. 7. 134. 
With Ziget, — Her. 14. 14; Met. 11. 778 (the manuscripts vary). 
With pudet,— Met. 7. 617; Tr. 4. 3. 52; Pon. 4. 8. 14. 


The accusative of the pronoun, in several of the examples cited 
above (e.g. Tr. 4. 3. 56), is the object; a second accusative as sub- 
ject of the infinitive is, of course, quite unnecessary in most cases ; it 
is, however, necessarily used in the following passage : — 


Tr. 2. 70: 
fama Iovi superest: tamen hunc sua facta referri 


et se materiam carminis 6552 iuvat. 


Instances in Ovid in which a predicate noun or adjective is 
attracted to the dative are few in number, but are found with various 
verbs. As they are so few, and as the fluctuations of the manuscripts 
in some passages between the dative and the accusative are interest- 
ing, I quote them all : — 


Am. I. 6. 23: 
redde vicem meritis, grato licet esse, quod optas. 


It is remarkable that here the attraction is caused by an unex- 
pressed dative. 


Her. 14. 64: quo mihi commisso non licet esse 2246. 


Tr. 3. 11. 21: in causa facili cuivis licet esse dtsertum. 


The manuscripts vary between disertum and diserto, and to some 
extent even between cuzvis and quemuts. 


Tr. 5. 2. 6: an magis ¢#/trmo non vacat esse mihi? 
Am. 3.2.8: — ergo illi cuvae contigit esse tuae? 
‘Met. II. 219: 


siquidem Iovis esse nefot? 
contigit haud uni, coniunx dea contigit uni. 


The reading nepotem is also found. 
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Met. 8. 681: 
vobis znmunibus huius 


esse mali dabitur. 


Met. 8. 555: 
nec fortibus illic 


profuit armentis, nec equis velocibus esse. 


When two infinitives of the same construction are closely con- 
nected, the natural arrangement in prose and poetry alike is, of 
course, to express the subject-accusative with the first and leave it 
unexpressed with the second. In a few passages of Ovid’s verse the 
subject is expressed with the second only of two infinitives ; they are 
as follows : — 

Met. 7. 748: ' 

orabam veniam et feccasse fatebar, 
et Jotutsse datis simili succumbere culpae 
me quoque muneribus. 
Met. 15. 480: 
in patriam remeasse ferunt, ultroque petitum 
accepisse Numam populi Latialis habenas. 


Met. 14. 231: 
ille refert [line 223], 
socios [line 229], 
. - . dempsisse ligamina ventis: 
cum quibus 2556 retro, per quas modo venerat undas, 
Aeoliique ratem portus repetisse tyranni. 
Her. 19. 24: 
posse quidem, sed ¢e molle venire queror. 
Met. 15. 410: 
alternare vices et, quae modo femina tergo 
passa marem est, nunc 6556 marem miremur hyaenam. 
Tr. 1. 9. 64: 
ergo ut defendi nullo mea Zosse colore, 
sic excusarl crimina posse puto. 


Here the adjective is with the first infinitive, the noun with the 
second. 


Ibis 87: . 
quaeque precor, fiant: ut non mea dicta, sed z//a 


Pasiphaés generi verba fuzsse putet. 


The first infinitive is itself omitted. 
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Fas. 4. 804: 
num tamen est vero propius, cum condita Roma est, 
transferri iussos in nova tecta Lares 
mutantesque domum tectis agrestibus ignem 
et cessaturae suppPosuisse casae, 
per flammas saluisse 26,25, saluisse colonos? 


Saluisse pecus is a secondary idea. The last line is equivalent to 
per flammas saluisse cum pecore colonos. 


But the passages that form the special subject of consideration are 
those in which the subject-accusative is entirely omitted, and of 
primary importance among these are those in which the infinitives 
depend on verbs (or equivalent expressions) of knowing, of saying, 
or other verbs of similar construction, with which the connection 
between the infinitive and the accusative is a close one. These are 
the examples, therefore, that require particular attention. They 
divide themselves into two classes: Class I., comprising examples 
in which the (unexpressed) subject of the infinitive and the subject 
of the verb on which the infinitive depends refer to the same person ; 
Class II., containing the examples in which there is a change of 
subject. 


Crass 1. 


The instances where the omitted subject of the infinitive and the 
subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends are the same can 
be conveniently classified according to the person and number of the 
omitted pronoun. 


a. In the first person singular occur : — 


Pon. 4. I. δ: 
sive trahis vultus, equidem feccasse fatebor. 
Met. 11. 453: 
sed tibi zo 


per patrios ignes, si me modo fata remittent, 
ante reversurum, quam luna bis inpleat orbem. 


A. A. 2. 171: 


nec puto nec sensé tunicam /anzasse, sed ipsa 
dixerat. 
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Met. 14. 844: 
quae si modo posse videre 
fata semel dederint, caelum accefisse videbor. 


Here the usual reading is zzdebor, but there is manuscript authority 
for fatebor, which Merkel adopts. 
Tr. 5. 10. 48: 


quod patriae vultu vestroque caremus, amici, 
atque hic in Scythicis gentibus esse gueror. 


The text is uncertain. 


Also, with fateor, — Met. 6. 357; Fas. 4. 321; Tr. δ. 5. 63. 
With coufiteor, — Met. 7. 164. 
With profiteor, — Am. 1. 7. 33. 


In the first person plural no instances of the omission of the pro- 
noun are to be found. 


ὁ. In the second person singular occur : — 
Am. 3. 14. 15: 
quae facis, haec facito; tantum fecisse negato. 


Met. 6. 41: 
neve monendo 
profecisse putes, eadem est sententia nobis. 


Her. 4. 176: 
addimus his precibus lacrimas quoque: verba precantis 
perlegis: et lacrimas jfinge videxe meas. 
Rem. 540: 
iam quoque, cum credes posse carere, mane. 
A. A. 2. 349: 


cum /2b2 maior 6711 fiducia, posse requiri, 
cum procul absenti cura futurus eris, 
da requiem. 


Here “bi erit fiducta is practically equivalent to some such form 
as credes. | 


Also, with nego, — Am. 1. 4. 70; Met. 2. 693; Fas. 6. 557 (the text is 
not certain). 


With puto, — Met. το. 354. 
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With fateor, — Am. 3. 14. 37; A. A. 2. 591; Pon. 4. 3. 19. 
With gueror, — Fas. 2. 855; 6. 473. 


There are no instances to be quoted for the second person plural. 


¢. In the third person singular are found : — 


Met. 6. 601: 
ut senszt tetigisse domum Philomela nefandam, 
horruit. 
A. A. 3. 733: 
ille, feram vidisse ratus, iuvenaliter artus 
corripit. 
Met. 2. 599: 


dominoque iacentem 
cum iuvene Haemonio vidisse Coronida zarrat. 
Met. 7. 832: 
saepe tamen dubitat sferatque miserrima fallz. 
Met. 11. 74: 


utque suum laqueis, quos callidus abdidit auceps, 
crus ubi commisit volucris, sezsztque fenert. 


It is also possible to refer /eneri, not to volucris, but to crus, in 
which case the omitted pronoun would be zd. 


Met. Io. 132: 
et ut saevo morientem vulnere vidit, 


velle mori statuit. 

Velle could also be interpreted as a complementary infinitive. 

Also, with ego, — Am. 3.14.5; Met.14.151; Fas. 6.336; Pon. 1. 7.54, 
though zego can in this last place be taken in the sense of ‘ refuse,’ 
as well as in that of ‘deny.’ 

With fateor, — Met. 11. 134; 12. 407; Tr. 2.449; Pon. 1. 1. 51; 4.5. 31. 

With puto, — Her. 18. 32; Met. 9. 459. 

With sentio, — Tr. 4. 1. 46. 

With gueror, — Her. 9. 43. 

With profiteor, — Fas. 5. 671. 

With zuro, — A. A. 1. 425. 

With refero, — Tr. 5. 4. 22. 
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With credo, — Am. 1. 8. 71. 
With indignor, — Met. 11. 787. 


@. For the third person plural occur the following examples : — 


Met. 2. 389: 
omnesque dei non fosse fatentur. 


Am. 1. 2. 18: 
acrius invitos multoque ferocius urget, 
quam qui servitium ferre fatentur, Amor. 


Met. 3. 573: 


Bacchum vidisse negarunt. 
A. A. 2. 558: 

peccent, peccantes verba dedisse putent. 
Her. 16. 261: 


quae mihi non aliud, quam /formidare, locutae, 
orantis medias deseruere preces. 


There are in all, then, 53 examples of this construction in Ovid, 
all but 5 of them in the singular. It occurs with 18 different verbs ; 
the ones with which it occurs as many as four times are fateor (14), 
nego (9), puto (6), gueror (4), and sentio (4). More than half the 
examples (27) have the perfect active infinitive (the perfect passive, 
on the other hand, is not found at all in this construction). There 
are 18 occurrences of the present active and 2 of the future active 
(A. A. 1. 425 and Met. 11. 453), both of them with the verb zur, 
5 with the present passive infinitive (Am. 1. 8. 71; Met. 7. 832; 11. 
74; τι. 787; Fas. 6. 473). The verbs fateor and nego, which, as 
has just been seen, have a special tendency toward the simple infini- 
tive, 2.5. the infinitive and the main verb represent actions of the 
same person, show also a marked preference for the perfect tense 
of the infinitive ; of the 14 instances of the construction with ζέον 
10 have this tense, and all g of the instances with nego. Closely 
parallel to this mode of expression are the common English idioms 
‘I admit having done so’ and ‘I deny having done so.’ It is 
noteworthy that the verbs video and σεῖο, which are frequently found 
in Ovid with the accusative omitted when the infinitive denotes the 
action of another subject, are not found in this construction when 
the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the leading verb. 
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This is perhaps because other constructions are often used instead 
of the accusative and infinitive with video and scto, when the accusa- 
tive would be the same as the subject of these verbs. The accusative 
and infinitive, however, occur with sczo in the following passages: 
A. A. 2. 247; Met. 10. 427; 15. 142. Examples of the same sort 
with video have thus far eluded search. 


Crass II. 


The extent and variety of the examples included in Class IT., that 
is, those in which the subjects of the infinitive and the verb on which 
it depends are not.the same, will be most clearly seen by a classifica- 
tion according to the construction and position of the word from 
which the subject of the infinitive is to be supplied. 


a. The omitted subject is often the antecedent of a relative clause, 
which more usually precedes the infinitive, but sometimes follows it. 
In the latter case the infinitive is usually accompanied by a predicate 
word in the accusative (though not at Her. 21. 25 and Met. 2. 393). 
It will be seen that the instances in the neuter are particularly 
numerous. 

(1) Neuter singular : — 


Her. 4. 133: 

Iuppiter esse pium statuit guodcumque iuvaret. 
Her. 17. 130: 

nam mea vox quare, guod cupit, esse neget? 
Pon. 2. 4. 15: 

 guod tu laudabas, populo placuzsse putabam. 
Also, Am. 2. 2. 14; A. A. 3. 720; Met. 3. 417 (bracketed by some 
editors); 15. 263; Tr. 3. 5. 28; 4. 7.11; 5. 13. 19. 

(2) Neuter plural : — 
Pon. 4. 3. 58: 


tu quoque fac timeas, et gvae tibi laeta videntur, 
dum loqueris, fieri tristia Zosse puta. 


Ibis‘127 : 
certe ego, quae voveo, superos motura putabo. 
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a 


Her. 20. 242: 
effigie pomi testatur Acontius huius, 
quae fuerint in eo scripta, fuzsse rata. 


The comma is sometimes placed after eo. 
Also, Am. 3. 14. 45; Met. 4. 476. 


(3) Masculine singular : — 


Met. 2. 393: 
tum sciet, ignipedum vires expertus equorum, 
non meruisse necem, guz non bene rexerit illos. 
Fas. 3. 804: 
viscera φῆζ tauri flammis adolenda dedisset, 
sors erat, alternos vincere Josse deos 
Tr. 5. 8.11: 
vidi ego naufragium qui mersit in aequora mergi. 
The manuscripts vary. 
Pon. 4. 13. 27: 
nam patris Augusti docui mortale fuisse 
corpus, in aetherias numen abisse domos : 


6556 parem virtute patri, guz frena coactus 
saepe recusati ceperit imperii. 


(4) Masculine plural : — 


Met. 8. 220: 
guique aethera carpere possent 


credidit esse deos. 


Her. 21. 25: 
lamque venzre videt, σός non admittere durum est. 


(5) Feminine singular : — 
Met. 9. 724: 
guamque virum putat esse, virum fore credit lanthe. 


Met. 1. 586: 
guam non invenit usquam 


essé putat nusquam. 
A.A. 3.715: 
lam iam venturam, quaecumque erat Aura, putabas. 
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Tr. 4. 3. 17: 
non mentitura tu tibi voce refer : 
essé tui memorem, de gza tibi maxima cura est. 


The passage just quoted is the only one of all these (1 out of 26) 
in which the relative is neither nominative nor accusative. 
(6) Feminine plural : — 
Am. 3. 12. 38: 
Protea quid referam Thebanaque semina, dentes ; 
qui vomerent flammas ore fuisse boves, 


flere genis electra tuas, Auriga, sorores, 
guaeque rates fuerint, nunc maris esse deas. 


ὦ. Sometimes the antecedent, instead of being made the subject 
of the infinitive, is incorporated in the relative clause : — 


Met. 15. 363: 
nonne vides, guaecumque mora fluidove calore 
corpora tabuerint, in parva animalia verti? 


Her. 1. 74: 
quaecumque aequor habet, guaecumaque pericula tellus, 
tam longae causas suspicor esse morae. 


Met. 15. 133: 
inponique suae videt inter cornua fronti 
quas coluit fruges. 


Pon. 2. 2. 68: 
tempus adest aptum precibus; valet ipse videtque, 
quas fecit vires, Roma, valere tuas. 


c. The omitted subject-accusative is sometimes to be supplied 
from an accusative used in another part of the sentence as the 


subject of another infinitive : — 


Am. I. 2. 12: 
vidi ego iactatas mota face crescere flammas 
et vidi nullo concutiente #orz. 


Tr. 1. 2. 40: 
nescit in immenso iactari corpora ponto, 
nescit agz ventis, nescit adesse necem. 
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Pon. I. 7. 70: 
et mala Vasonem, quoniam meruisse videtur, 
si non ferre doles, at meruzsse dole. 
Fas. 5. 167: 
ora micant Tauri septem radiantia flammis, 
navita quas Hyadas Graius ab imbre vocat. 
pars Bacchum azférisse putat, pars credidit esse 
Tethyos Aas neptes Oceanique senis. 


In this example it is to be noted that the subject is expressed only 
with the second of the two infinitives, though for the first it can be 
easily supplied from the preceding sentence. 


EE Te ted: 
vivere me dices, salvum tamen esse negabis: 
id quoque, quod vivam, munus Aadere dei. 


Here we have three infinitives, of which the first, with a subject, 
depends on dices ; the second, without a subject, on negadis ; while 
the third, also without a subject, depends on the fosztive idea ex- 
pressed in dices and implied in negadis. 

Tr. 3. 7.0: 

vivere me dices, sed sic, ut vivere nolim, 
nec mala tam longa nostra levata mora, 

et tamen ad musas, quamvis nocuere, revertt, 
aptaque in alternas cogere verba pedes. 


The pronoun serves as subject-accusative of three infinitives, zvere, 
reverti, and cogere, but the last two are separated from the first by an 
interposed infinitival clause with a subject of its own. 


Also, Met. 9. 259; Pon. 1. 5.773; 4. 6. 503 4. 9. 99. 


ad. More frequently it happens that the omitted subject-accusative 
has already been expressed as the direct object of a verb: — 


Met. 10. 256: 
oscula dat reddique putat. 


Pon. 2. 8.9: 

est aliquid spectare deos et adesse putare. 

Met. 3. 245: | | 
et velut absentem certatim Actacona clamant — 
ad nomen caput ille refert — et adesse queruntur, 
nec capere oblatae segnem spectacula praedae. 
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Met. 15. 851: 
natique videns bene facta fatetur 
essé suis maiora. 


Her. 21. 223: 
si me nunc videas, visam prius esse negabis. 


Tr. 1. 1.14: 
neve liturarum pudeat; qui viderit z//as, 
de lacrimis factas sentiat esse meis. 


Met. 11. 438: 
quo magis os novi, — nam novi et saepe paterna 
parva domo vidi— magis hoc reor esse timendos. 


ffoc is the accepted reading, though there is manuscript authority 
for hos. 


Met. 15. 278: 
et Mysum capitisque sui ripaeque prioris 
paenituisse ferunt, alia nunc zre, Cazcum. 


This is the usual punctuation. If the comma after 276 were re- 
moved, the construction of Caicum would become undetermined. 


A. A. 2. 265: 
adferat in calatho rustica dona puer: 
rure suburbano poteris tibi dicere ssa. 


Pon. 4. 9. 45: 

haec modo 26 populo reddentem iura videbit 
et se decretis finget adesse tuis: 

nunc longi reditus hastae supponere \ustri 
credet et exacta cuncta /ocare fide: 

nunc facere in medio facundum verba senatu 
publica quaerentem quid petat utilitas : 

nunc pro Caesaribus superis decernere grates, 
albave opimorum colla ferzre boum. 


Cernet is a variant for credez. 

Also Am. 3. 7. 75; Her. 15. 92; Rem. 226; Met. 4. 376; 8. τοι; 
9.446: 13. 28: 14.162; 15. 847; Fas. 4. 900; 4.930; 6.238; ΤΥ. 1.7.5; 
I. 7. 343 2.72; Ibis 598; Pon. 2. 2. 125; 2. 6. 24 (bracketed by some 
editors). 


é. In the following instance the subject-accusative is to be supplied 
from an accusative which comes under neither of the preceding cate- 
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gories ; that is, it is neither a direct object nor the subject of an 
infinitive. 
Met. 4. 609: 
Acrisius superest, qui moenibus arceat urbis 
Argolicae, contraque deum ferat arma, genusque 
non putet esse Iovis. 


jy. The instances in which the subject of the infinitive is to be 
supplied from a genitive, a dative, or an ablative, are very few : — 


A. A. I. 372: 
tum de 26 narret, tum persuadentia verba 
addat et insano iuret amore mort. 


Fas. 3. 874: 
flebat, ut amissa gemini consorte pericli, 
caeruleo zunctam nescius esse deo. 
Met. 14. 230: 
ille refert [line 223] 
invidia socios praedaeque cupidine victos, 
6556 ratos aurum, dempsisse ligamina ventés. 


Fas. 2. 419: 
constitit et cauda-teneris blanditur a/umnzts 
et fingit lingua corpora bina sua. 
Marte savos scires: timor afuit. 


Met. §. 471: 
illo forte loco dilapsam in gurgite sacro 
Persephones zonam summis ostendit in undis 
quam simul agnovit, tamquam tunc denique raplam 
scisset, inornatos laniavit diva capillos. 


g. There are many cases, on the other hand, where the subject of 
the infinitive is to be supplied from a preceding nominative : — 


Tr. I. 2. 20: 
me miserum, quanti zontes volvuntur aquarum! 


iam iam facturos sidera summa putes. 
quantae diducto subsidunt aequore valles ! 
iam iam ¢acturas Tartara nigra putes. 


Tr. 3. 7. 40: 
sunt tibi ofes modicae, cum sis dignissima magnis: 
finge sed innumeris censibus 6556 pares. 


bine cette: «δα. EE lepers ee ee 
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Met. 6. 442: 
vel soror huc veniat! redituram tempore parvo 
promittes socero. 

Met. Io. 27: 

vicit Amor. supera dezs hic bene notus in ora est, 
an sit et hic, dubito. sed et hic tamen auguror esse. 

Also Am. 3. 6. 36; Her. 11. 87; 20.154; A.A. 3. 153; 3.288; Met. 3. 
4533 4. 272; 6. 583; 7.378; 9.5073 10.255; 11.546; 11.718; 14. 488; 
Fas. 2. 405; 3. 658; 4. 316; 5. 634 (bracketed by some editors); 6. 434 
(also suspected by some editors); 6.704; Tr. 1.7.24; 3.4.66; 5.6.25; 
Pons 1. 3. 88: 1. 6. 4: 1. 9. 3; 3. 3. 74: 3. 8. τοὶ 4. 13. 6. 


hk. It is noteworthy that, in two instances, the omitted subject- 
accusative is represented by a nominative in the following clause : — 
Tr. 5. 10. 5: 
staré putes, adeo procedunt ¢emzpora tarde. 


Met. 6. 269: 
lacrimaeque suorum 


tam subitae matrem certam fecere ruinae, 
mirantem fotutsse, irascentemque, quod ausi 
hoc essent superz. | 


i. The subject-accusative is sometimes to be supplied from a rela- 
tive whose nominative antecedent is unexpressed : — 
Am. 3. 9. 46: 
avertit vultus, Erycis gvae possidet arces : 
sunt quoque, qui lacrimas contenuzsse negant. 
A. A. 2. 522: 
dicta erit isse foras, gua tu fortasse videbis : 
2556 foras et te falsa videre puta! 


Here the peculiar repetition is responsible for the construction. 


Jj. Or the nominative, though expressed at some distance, may be 
only implied in the sentence in which the infinitive stands : — 
Met. 9. 38: 
tlle cauis hausto spargit me pulvere palmis 
inque vicem fulvae tactu flavescit harenae. 
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et modo cervicem, modo crura micantia captat, 
aut captare putes. 


Also Am. 2. 4. 16; Her. 21. 199; Met. 7. 380 (the text is uncertain) ; 
Fas. 6. 111. 


k. Or more frequently, as would naturally be expected, the nomi- 
native is not expressed at all, but is to be inferred from the form 
of the finite verb : — 

Her. 20. 91: 

ipsa tibi dices ‘quam patienter amat!” 
ipsa tibi dices, ubi videris omnia ferre. 

Am. I. 11. 13: 

si quaeret quid agam, spe noctis uzvere dices. 


A. A. I. 470: 


si non accipiet scriptum inlectumque remzttet, 
lecturam spera propositumque tene. 


Also Am. 2. 7. 8; A. A. 1. 668; Her. 3. 113; -Met. 1. 614; 6. 23; 
8. 1145 14. 650; 14. 842; Fas. 5. 376; 6. 393; Tr. 5. 9. 35 (where the 
text is uncertain). 


ὦ When the subject of the infinitive is itself not expressed, and 
there is no noun which serves as its ‘antecedent,’ its grammatical 
form is sometimes indicated by an adjective or by the participle con- 
tained in the infinitive : — 


Met. 8. 251: 
sacraque ex arce Minervae 


praccipitem misit, lapsum mentitus. 


Fas. 6. 447: 
me miserum! dubitatis? ait. dubitare videbat 
et Zavidas posito procubuisse genu. 
Met. 14. 203: 
et iam prensurum, iam nunc mea viscera rebar 
in sua mersurum. 
Also Rem. 770; Fas. 3. 606; Pon. 3. 2. 82. 


With these cases should be compared those where an adjective or 
participle so nearly approaches the character of a substantive as to 
be itself regarded as the subject of the infinitive : — 
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Pon. 1.9. 8: 
ante meos oculos tamquam praesentis imago 
haeret, et exstinctum vivere fingit amor. 


Also Met. 7. 577; 8. 743. 


m. The omitted accusative can sometimes be supplied from a 
word of slightly different grammatical form : — 
Met. 1. 162: 
sed et illa ropago 
contemptrix superum saevaeque avidissima caedis 
et violenta fuit: scires e sanguine natos. 


Fas. 6. 505: 
quaerit ab his Ino, quae gems foret. Arcadas esse 
audit. 
A. A. 3. 167: 
femina procedit densissima crinibus emptis 


proque suis alios efficit aere suos. 
. nec pudor est emisse: palam venire videmus. 


nm. In 
Am. I. 13. 47: scires audisse: rubebat, 
and 
Am. I. 12. 2: infelix hodie littera posse negat, 


the prominent position of the heroine of the elegy in the poet’s 
thoughts is more effectively brought out by the omission of any word 
expressly referring to her. Somewhat similar instances are : — 


Met. 1. 242: 


occidit una domus: sed non domus una perire 
digna fuit: qua terra patet, fera regnat Erinys. 
in facinus zvrasse putes. dent ocius omnes 
quas meruere pati, sic stat sententia, poenas. 


Also Tr. 3. 5. 53: 
spes igitur superest, facturum, ut molliat 2256 
mutati poenam condicione loci. 


Here, however, the reading /acturum is thought not to be free 
from doubt. 
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This completes the list of instances in which the omitted subject 
of the infinitive is not the same as the subject of the verb on which 
the infinitive depends. Their number is 146. In about seven cases 
out of eight the subject of the infinitive is to be supplied either from 
a nominative (which is itself sometimes unexpressed), or from an 
accusative which is the subject of an infinitive or the direct object of 
a verb. 

When these passages are classified according to the person and 
number of the omitted pronoun, the result is as follows : 

In nine instances the pronoun of the first person singular is omitted,— 


Am. I. 11. 13; 2.7.8; Her. 21. 223; Tr. 1.1.19; I. I. 20; 3.7.9; 
5. 9. 35 (text uncertain); Pon. 4. 6. 50; 4. 9. 99. 


In not one case is the pronoun of the first person plural omitted. 
In the second person singular four instances, — 
Her. 3. 113; A. A. 1. 372; Met. 14. 842; Pon. 4. 9. 45. 
For the second person plural only one instance, — 
Tr. 3. 4. 66: 
vos quoque pectoribus nostris Aaeretis, amici, 
dicere quos cupio nomine quemque suo. 
sed timor officium cautus compescit, et ipsos 
in nostro Zou? carmini nolle puto. 


ante volebatis, gratique erat instar honoris 
versibus in nostris nomina vestra legi. 


Even here it is possible to supply a verb of the third person from 
suo, but because of the preceding verb haere#s and the following 
volebatis such a construction seems less natural. 

The remaining 132 instances are all of the third person, 27 in the 
masculine singular, 36 in the feminine singular (a notably larger 
number than in the masculine), 19 in the neuter singular, 19 in the 
masculine plural, 11 in the feminine plural, and 20 in the neuter 
plural. It was found impracticable to distinguish between persons 
and things, or between things animate and things inanimate, as, in 
the Metamorphoses especially, the dividing line between these cate- 
gories is often far from clear. 

There are also a number of passages where δὴ indefinite zd, refer- 
ring not to a word but to a elause, is to be supplied as the subject of 
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an infinitive, and other passages where the infinitive is impersonal, 
and no subject is to be supplied : — 


A.A. 1. 316: 
adspice, ut ante ipsum teneris exultet in herbis! 
nec dubito quin se stulta decere putet. 


Tr. 4. 9. 4: | 
fac modo, te pateat Paenztuisse tui. 


Met. 2. 788: 
successurumque Minervae 


indoluit. 


Successurum is the accepted reading, though the manuscripts differ. 


Tr. 5. 7. 26: 
carmina quod pleno saltari nostra theatro 
versibus et J/audi scribis, amice, meis. 
Met: 15. 388: 
et genus omne avium mediis e partibus ovi, 
ni sciret ev, quis nasci posse putaret? 


Fas. 3. 168: 
si licet occultos monitus audire deorum 
vatibus, ut certe fama cere putat. 


Also Am. 3. 7. 46; Her. 5. 40; 17. 34; A. A. 1. 426; 1. 637; 2. 592: 
Met. 3. 639; 11. 788; 14.725; 15.278; Pon. 1.1.58; 1.9.24; 2.5.16; 
Ae he 13: 

For the sake of convenience a summary is made of the number of 
times the various pronouns are omitted : — 


PRONOUN OMITTED. Cass 1. Cuass II. TOTAL. 
Istsing.. . . . - I0 9 19 
Istplur.. . . . . Oo ο ο 
2dsing.. . . . . 14 4 18 
20. plurs. 2.24. “we ὦ ody Ὁ I I 
3dsing. . . . . . 24 82 106 
3d plur. 5 50 55 

53 146 199 


The classification accordiag to the voice and tense of the infinitive 
is as follows — the classification being made according to the meaning 
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of the form, so that deponent verbs are regarded as actives, and 
memixisse is grouped with the present infinitives :— 


Moop AND TENSE. Crass 1. Crass II. TOTAL. 
pres. δεῖ. . . . . 18 81 99 
perf.act.. . . . . 28 26 54 
fitnact. «. 4 2 4.4 2 II 13 
pres. pass. . . . .) δ 10 15 
perf. pass. . . . . 0 16 16 
pass. periphrastic. . 0 2 2 

53 146 199 


Esse is not expressed in any of the 13 instances in which the 
subject of the future active infinitive is omitted ; in 11 of the exam- 
ples we find the simple future participle; and fore in the other two 
(Met. 9. 724; A. A. 1. 425). . 

In the perfect passive infinitive the unaccompanied participle is 
found in 11 of the 16 cases, esse is expressed four times, and /wéisse once. 
In the five passages in which the full form is used, the infinitival 
element always occupies the same position in the verse, which is, in 
one instance, the hexameter, in the other four, the pentameter : — 


Her. 21. 223: 
si me nunc videas, visam prius esse negabis. 


Fas. 3. 874: 
caeruleo iunctam nescius esse deo. 


Fas. 4. 930: 
adstrictum longa sentiat esse mora. 


Tr. I. I. 14: 
de lacrimis factas sentiat esse meis. 


Tr. 1. 7. 24: 
pluribus exemplis scripta fuzsse reor. 


The same rule holds true in one of the two instances where esse is 
combined with the gerundive : — 


Met. 11. 438: 
parva domo vidi — magis hoc reor esse timendos. 
The other example has esse in the fourth foot : — 


Tr. I. 7. 34: 
si praeponendos esse putabis, habe. 
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We have seen that in the compound forms of the infinitive, esse 
and the subject-accusative are often omitted, and the participle only 
is expressed ; in a similar way we, in several cases, find a predicate- 
adjective or predicate-noun, in the accusative, standing alone, without 
infinitive or subject-accusative. The construction with two accusa- 
tives and no infinitive is plainly the original one after verbs of know- 
ing and the like ; but it is impossible to tell how far the Romans of 
the classical period realized this, and to what extent they thought 
that such expressions involved the ellipsis of an infinitive. The 
passages concerned are as follows : — 


Fas. 6. 335: 
dubium, aymphamne putaret 
an sctertt Vestam. 
Am. 3. 7. 83: 
neve suae possent zntactam scire ministrae. 
Her. 16. 309: 
nec, si dona magna putaret, 
quae tenet, externo crederet illa viro. 
A. A. 2. 597: 


ista viri captent, si iam captanda putabant. 


Also, with puto, — Am. 2. 8. 14; Met. I. 502; 7. 69. 
With credo, — A. A. 2. 287; Pon. 2. 7. 11. 
With vreor, — Her. 5. 145; Met. 4. 674. 
With exfertor, — Ibis 322: 
quosque putas fidos, ut Larissaeus Aleuas 
vulnere non fidos expertare tuo. 
With dico,— A. A. 2. 646: 
omnibus Andromache visast spatiosior aequo : 
unus, qui modicam diceret, Hector erat. 
With fateor, — Met. 4. 736: | 
gaudent generumque salutant 


auxiliumque domus servatoremque fatentur 
Cassiope Cepheusque pater. 


Also Met. 12. 596. 
With profiteor,—A. A. 1. 181: 


primisque ducem profitetur in annis 
hellaque non puero tractat agenda puer. 
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With gueror, — Her. 7. 30: 
non tamen Aenean, quamvis male cogitat, odi; 
sed gueror infidum questaque peius amo. 
With mentior, — Met. 9. 707: 
iussit ali mater puerum mentita. 
With fingo, — Rem. 504: 
qui poterit sanum fingere, sanus erit. 


The following is an alphabetical list of the verbs and equivalent 
expressions with which Ovid, as shown in quotations and citations 
above, omits the subject of the infinitive. The number of instances 
that occur with each verb is also given : — 


arguo I (Pon. 4. 6. 50) 

audio I (Fas. 6. 505) 

auguror . I (Met. Io. 27) 

cerno I (Met. 4. 376) 

comperio I (Pon. 3. 2. 82) 

confiteor I (Met. 7. 164) 

credibile est I (Tr. 2. 72) 

credo. . 10 

dico . 6 

doceo I (Pon. 4. 13. 27) 

doleo I (Pon. 1. 7. 70) 

fateor 18 

fero . 2 (Met. 15. 278; Fas. 6. 434) 
fiducia est . I (A. A. 2. 349) 
fingo. 6 

gaudeo . 2 (Met. 11. 546; Fas. 4. goo) 
indignor I (Met. 11. 787) 

infitior . I (Pon. 1. 3. 88) 

iuro . 3 

latet . I (Pon. 4. 13. 6) 

liquet 5 

loquor I (Her. 16. 261) 

memini . I (Fas. 6. 238) 

mentior. ~ 2 (Met. 1. 614; 8. 251) 
miror 3 

mirum 2 (Met. 6. 583; 11. 731) 
narro I (Met. 2. 599) 

nego. 17 

nescio I (Tr. 1. 2. 40) 
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nescius . 2 (Met. 7. 380; Fas. 3. 874) 
probo I (Tr. 3. 5. 28) 
profiteor 2 (Fas. 5. 671; Am. 1. 7. 33) 
promitto I (Met. 6. 442) 
puto . 45 22 % of the whole number. 
queror 8 
refero 3 
reor . 6 
scio . 8 
sentio 9 
sors est . I (Fas. 3. 804) 
spero 2 (A.A. 1. 470; Met. 7. 832) 
spes . 2 (Fas. 6. 393; Tr. 3. δ. 53) 
statuo 2 (Her. 4. 133; Met. το. 132) 
suspicor . I (Her. 1. 74) 
testor I (Her. 20. 242) 
video 13 
200 
Deduct . . ._ 1 for passage inserted twice (A. A. 2. 171). 
Total. . . . 199 


All the passages that have, as yet, been taken into consideration 
are such as are used with verbs of “ knowing,” of “ saying,” of “ per- 
ceiving,’ or other similar verbs, with all of which the connection 
between the infinitive and the accusative is a close one. With many 
verbs, however, the accusative has no such close union with the in- 
finitive, and differs only to a slight extent from an ordinary object- 
accusative. Verbs of this latter class are readily and often used with 
the infinitive and no accusative. Here, however, no attempt must 
be made to treat this topic ; we must rather turn to the consideration 
of passages in which Ovid combines the infinitive with a predicate- 
nominative, where in prose a predicate-accusative would have been 
the natural construction. 

With verbs indeed that are followed sometimes by the accusative 
and infinitive and sometimes by the complementary infinitive, it 
causes no surprise when a predicate-nominative appears, — as in the 
following examples with gaudeo and despero . — 


A. Α.1. 345: 
quae dant quaeque negant gaudent tamen esse rogatae. 
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A. A. I. 295: 
Pasiphaé fieri gaudebat adultera tauri. 
Fas. 5. 241: 
cur ego desperem fieri sine coniuge mater 
et parere intacto, dummodo casta, viro. 


Ovid also combines precor and fosco with the predicate nominative 
and infinitive, somewhat after the analogy of verbs of wishing : — 
Her. 5. 158: 
sed tua sum tecumque fui puerilibus annis 
et 4a, quod superest temporis, esse precor. 


Pon. 1. 7. 6: 
ecquis in extremo positus iacet orbe tuorum, 
me tamen excepto, qui Jvecor esse tuus. 


Met. 8. 697: 
esse sacerdotes delubraque vestra tueri 
poscimus., — 


In connection with these should be cited : — 


Fas. 4. 381: 
dux mihi Caesar erat, sub quo meruisse ¢vzbunus 


glorior ; 1 
for the principle of construction with g/orvier is practically the same 
here as that with gaudeo. A more remarkable example is : — 
Pon. I. 5. 66?: 
; hoc, ubi vivendum est, satis est, si comseguor, arvo 
inter inhumanos esse foefa Getas. 


Sometimes the nominative and infinitive is used with verbal phrases 
containing a noun, such phrases being in meaning equivalent to verbs 
that govern the simple infinitive : — 

Am. 2. Ig. 14: 


A! quotiens finxit culpam, quantumque licebat. 
insonti, spectem praebuit esse nocens. 


Spectem praebuit = visa est or simulavit. 


Am. 2. 4. 14: 
spemque dat in molli modzlis esse toro. 


1 Cf. Hor. Epod. 11. 23. 2 Cf. Οἷς. de. or. 1. 150. 
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Different from these and much more difficult is: — 


ΤΙ. 2. 10: 
deme mihi studium, vitae quoque crimina demes, 
acceptum refero versibus, esse mocens. 


Here the metre is largely responsible for the nominative, as, indeed, 
it is to greater or less extent in all the examples. 

A very strange construction, and unjustifiable except on metrical 
grounds, is found at 


ΤΥ. 3; ΚΙ; 
me tmiserum, si turpe putas mihi 2#f¢a videri. 


_ Specially interesting are the instances where verbs that usually 
govern the accusative and infinitive are found with an infinitive and 
predicate-nominative, evidently in imitation of the Greek. This 
nominative is sometimes a noun or adjective, sometimes the participle 
contained in the infinitive. This is not the place to discuss the 
origin and character of the construction, as Ovid yields one example 
only for each of these classes. They are, with predicate noun in 
the nominative : 2 — 


Met. 13. 142: 
sed enim, quia rettulit Aiax 
esse lovis Jronepos, nostri quoque sanguinis auctor 
Iuppiter est. 


With the perfect participle in the nominative (and esse unex- 
pressed )* : — 


Met. 9. 546: 
pugnavique diu violenta Cupidinis arma 
effugere infelix, et plus, quam ferre puellam 
posse putes, ego dura tuli. superata fateri 
cogor, opemque tuam timidis exposcere vatis. 


1 But compare Lucan. 9. 1038: 


utque fidem vidit sceleris tutumque putavit 
iam bonus esse socer, lacrimas non sponte cadentis 
effudit. 


2Cf. Cat. 4. 2; Verg. Catal. 8.2; Hor. Ep. 1.7. 22; Verg. Catal. 11. 24; 


Prop. 3. 6. 39. 
ὃ Cf. Verg. Aen. 2. 377. 
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LATIN ETYMOLOGIES. 


By J. B. GREENOUGH. 


I. Auctor. 


HE ordinarily received course of development of auctor from 
augeo has always seemed to me contrary to what we know of the 
methods by which words are formed. In Lewis and Short’s (Harper's) 
Dictionary, we read under auctor, ‘he that brings about the existence 
of any object or promotes the increase or prosperity of it, whether 
he first originates it, or by his efforts gives greater permanence or con- 
tinuance to it; to be variously translated,’ etc. This is a very good 
description of the meanings of the word, but it is evidently intended 
to suggest a course of etymology from σίρε which cannot be right. 
In the great revision of Forcellini by De Vit, we have, in like manner : 
proprie significat qui auget, h.e. gignit ac productt. But we can hardly 
suppose the ideas expressed by the word can all come directly from 
the verbal idea of zmcrease. Not that the two sets of ideas are in- 
consistent or far removed from each other, abstractly considered, but 
they do not correspond in any tangible direct sense, such as is neces- 
sary for the development of a word so old as auctor. 

The word-making process moves in lines of thought often frivolous, 
superficial, ‘ unessential,’ but always obvious and immediately appre- 
hensible. When you find an abstruse and profound connection of 
thought between two words, one which appeals to the sense of the 
true inwardness of things, you may be sure it is not the right one. 
Many etymological notions resting on associations of ideas that fit 
very well with the essence of things are erroneous. As a fact, slang 
is the only example we have of the real growth of words. 

The names of feelers and Bodbdies applied to policemen, both 
derived from Sir Robert Peel’s constabulary reforms in Ireland, and 
even the regular name of police, —really the name for the sanitary 
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cleaning of cities and armies, — indicate the kind of associations by 
which new words are formed and developed. These associations are 
constantly distorted in popular language, and twist words into mean- 
ings which are very far from the onginal etymon. 

The methods by which a philosopher, as such, — for every philos- 
opher is a mere man far more than he is a philosopher, — would 
make words, are precisely the methods by which words are not made. 
And it is just the popular, transient, and superficial associations that 
must be followed in the tracing of the etymologies of words, when 
the origin of the words is so remote that the actual associations have 
been forgotten. 

The word dacker in English, for instance, seems at first sight to be 
immediately connected with the idea of some one Jehind as a sup- 
porter, and probably in many cases is used with that idea ; but in fact 
it comes through one or two much less abstract associations of ideas, 
meaning in some uses originally the endorser or man who ‘backs’ 
(writes his name on the back of) a note, and in some uses one who 
puts his money on a card. These two streams have united in the 
word. Is there, then, any way in which aucfor, with its multifarious 
meanings, can come from augeo ? 

Now, in the case of this word, we have a complete set of the 
t-formations, auctio, auctus, auctor. In what palpable and natural 
sense could aucéor originally have meant an zucreaser, so as to agree 
with the verb of the set? The suggestion is found in the kindred 
word aucho. If aucto, from being an ‘enhancement’ (of the price), 
comes to mean an ‘auction sale,’ auctor may well be the agent of 
the same action. In such a proceeding who would be the exhancer ? 
Who enhances the price at an auction? We think at once of the 
buyer, but there are many indications that the opposite method, often 
in vogue nowadays, was the original one. ‘Shall I have twenty-five ?’ 
the auctioneer says. If any one nods or makes any intelligible sign, 
the auctioneer continues, ‘ Twenty-five ; who’ll give thirty?’ 

In ancient times the bidding was regularly made by a sign. See 
digito liceri, as in Verr. 2, 3, 27, and ‘ollere digitum, Ibid. 2, 1, 141. 
See also the story in Suet. Cal. 39, where Caligula played a joke on 
Aponius Saturninus by causing a worthless lot of property to be 
knocked off to him, because, being asleep at an auction, he con- 
tinued to nod while the auctioneer raised the price. 
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So, again, in the /ocus classicus, Stichus, 193: 


Haec verba subigunt me uti mores barbaros 
Discam atque ut faciam praeconis compendium. 
Itaque auctionem praedicem ipse ut uenditem. 


(221) Logos ridiculos uendo. Age licemini, 
Quis cena poscit? Ecqui poscit prandio? 


That is, the seller asks for a price, and if that is offered, he immedi- 
ately raises it. Of course if the price is not offered, he comes down, 
as in this case; but the usual custom doubtless was to raise the 
price. 

If this view be correct, the azcfor would be originally the seller at 
auction, which was the common method of selling at Rome. This 
auction was apparently managed by the seller himself (cf. mores dar- 
baros, above) ; so that the two words auctor (seller) and auctio (sale) 
would be a natural pair. And in fact auctor is regularly used in 
juristic language for vendor. See, P. Caesennius, auctor fundt, 
(δες. 10, and also Quaero an pila quae ab auctore domui contuncta 
erat ad emptorem quoque ture emptionis pertineat (Dig. 19. 1. 52, 
quoted from Scaevola). 

The derivative auctoro, with the distinct meaning of se//, and its 
derivative auctoramentum, price, strongly confirm vendor as the 
original meaning of the word. Cf. est enim illis (mercenarits) ipsa 
merces auctoramentum servitutis, Cic. de Off. 1. 150. 

The first step in the wider development would be the use of such 
expressions as, fum illi intellexerunt se td quod ἃ malo auctore emis- 
sent diutius obtinere non posse, Verr. II. 5.56. Here an immunity 
has been purchased by the Mamertines from Verres, and the pur- 
chase is not secured to them. So the idea of guarantor in reference 
to title becomes attached to the word ; cf. donus auctor, gravis auctor, 
used in a figurative sense, ὦ reliable guarantor, a good authority. Cf. 
non st mtht Juppiter auctor spondeat (Aen. V. 17), where, as so often 
in other cases in Virgil, the original meaning shines through. Closely 
akin are certissimus auctor (Geo. I. 432), non futhlis auctor (Aen. 
XI. 339), Ltaliam petit fatis auctoribus (Aen. X. 67). In fact, from 
this use comes the very general use of the word in all connections 
as an authority, the commonest meaning of the word, from which the 
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abstract aucforitas gets its meaning. Closely akin, though perhaps 
assisted by the use in the next stage, is the meaning adviser, where 
really there is no clear idea of a responsible party. 

The meaning of originator and the like naturally comes through 
auctor legis, which means properly the proposer, that is, the authority 
of a bill; in other words, the voucher for it before the people. 
With this official use belongs auctores fiert, used of the senate, 
originally an action preceding the offer of a measure for the popu- 
lar vote. In this manner of development all the various uses attach 
themselves to the original idea without any forcing. It is curious 
enough that the ordinary grouping of meanings under the word 
exactly reverses this natural development ; so that if it had occurred 
to anybody to read the article in Harper’s Dictionary, for instance, 
backwards, he would have had the whole history of the word admira- 
bly set forth. 


II. Opto. 


Every one must have noticed the tendency that Latin writers have 
to use of/o in a religious or semi-religious sense. Thus, we find con- 
stantly such expressions as Ω ats immortalibus optabo, Cic. Cat. 2. 7. 
15; eguidem tibi bona optavi omnia, Plaut. Rud. 639 (this follows a 
jocose adjuration). So also: 


Di tibi omnes semper omnia optata offerant, Ter. Ad. 978 ; 
Di tibi dent quaequomque optes, Plaut. Mil. 1038; 
Cupimus optamusque, Cic. Phil. 14. 1. 2; 

Dari votis optat aprum, Ae. IV. 158. 


Very commonly it gives the sense of the English hope and pray. 

This tendency suggests that the word may have once had a quite 
different meaning. It seems not unlikely, at any rate, that the 
primitive fopio (see praedopiont, praecoptant, in Festus) is akin to 
ops, opus, and opera, and meant serve, with a special religious sense, 
either very early developed, —in which case we may compare San- 
skrit apas and @pas, both meaning religious ceremony, — or else later 
acquired, as is the case with facio, ῥέζω, and others. We may com- 
pare the technical use of oferor as worship. So operart est deos 
religiose et cum summa veneratione sacrificits ltare, Non. 523. 9. 
Cf. Virg. Geo. I. 339. 
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The transfer from serve to pray is natural enough, as we see by 
the acquired force of veneror, as in si veneror stultus nihil horum, 
Hor. Sat. II. 6. 8, and often elsewhere in the same sense. 

The primitive tofio must have very early become specialized in 
the meaning of choose, as we see by opftio. This development might 
naturally come from some such association as is found in the “ree 
wishes of fairy lore, which are of course really alternative prayers 
granted by some superior power. Cf. Zheseo cum tris optationes 
Neptunus dedisset, Cic. Off. 3. 25, 94. 

The whole group, though obviously thus connected, does not give 
any natural analysis in reference to the sequence and relationship of 
its various aspects. The idea of service, however, certainly runs 
through all the members. There are many phrases with opus where 
it is parallel with the English word wse, 1.6. service, as Mil opus est, 
it’s of no use; atgue haud sciam an ne opus sit quidem nihil unquam 
omnino deesse amicis, Lael. 14. 51 (entirely equivalent to expedia?). 
So also ofera, whatever its exact relation to ofus, often has this same 
sense. Thus oferam dare is almost render service ; non operae est 
often means 12 isn’t worth while, it's of no use. The use of operae, 
laborers, is of the same character, properly services, like the English 
help. 

The derivative oferor runs in the same groove. ‘The simplest 
representative of the common root, os, is the most puzzling in its 
various meanings. ‘The idea of serwice is apparent enough, but it is 
certainly highly colored with various other religious ideas, as is seen 
from the personification of the notion as a divinity, taken in connec- 
tion with the obscure rites by which the divinity was worshipped and 
the various identifications which she underwent. She may have been 
a corn-demon, or a personification of worship or of some other prim- 
itive idea or act. But without more knowledge of the religious. 
usages connected with the word, it is impossible to analyze the asso- 
ciations that belong to it in its common use. Perhaps in time, in 
the increased attention to early religious ideas and rites, some solu- 
tion may be found. ° 


11. Lxerceo, Exercitus. 


The development of the ordinary meaning of exercitus has gener- 
ally, it seems to me, been wrongly traced, or perhaps better, assumed. 
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We happen to have in English words which suggest a more natural 
association of ideas for the word. 


“A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town,” 


means that John Gilpin was a captain of militia. So the ‘May 
training’ of New England was the meeting of the militia for mili- 
tary exercise. In my childhood I only knew soldiers as ‘ “rainers.’ 
Following this analogy, exercitus as the abstract of exerceo might well 
mean ‘ the ¢raining,’ i.e. the army of the city assembled for military 
exercise, as in English ‘a numerous following,’ for instance, gives a 
concrete sense to an abstract word. This view in a somewhat differ- 
ent form has also been held by others; see Keller, Lateinische Ety- 
mologien, Ὁ. 52. 

The underlying notion of exerceo is however less obvious. The 
group of words to which it belongs has a very clear fundamental 
conception, though the notion is not easily expressed in English. 
The idea of ‘setting a barrier,’ either from outside in, as it appears 
in coerceo, or from inside out, as in @vceo and arx, or perhaps both 
ways, as in arca, is plain. But what can exerceo, meaning ‘ exercise, 
train,’ keep in or off ? A suggestion is given by the peculiar use of 
the Greek ἐκπονεῖν and ἐκπονεῖσθαι. 

An example from the Education of Cyrus (Cyr. 1. 2, 16) shows the 
notion that the Greeks attached to these words : 


Kai viv δὲ ἔτι ἐμμένει μαρτυρία καὶ τῆς μετρίας διαίτης αὐτῶν καὶ τοῦ 
ἐκπονεῖσθαι τὴν δίαιταν. Αἰσχρὸν μὲν γὰρ ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἐστι Πέρσαις καὶ 
τὸ πτύειν καὶ τὸ ἀπομύττεσθαι καὶ τὸ φύσης μέστους. φαίνεσθαι " αἰσχρὸν 
δέ ἐστι καὶ τὸ ἰόντα ποι φανερὸν γενέσθαι, ἢ τοῦ οὐρῆσαι ἕνεκα ἢ καὶ ἄλλου 
τινὸς τοιούτου. Ταῦτα δὲ οὐκ ἂν ἐδύναντο ποιεῖν εἰ μὴ καὶ διαίτῃ μετρίᾳ 
ἐχρῶντο καὶ τὸ ὑγρὸν ἐκπονοῦντες ἀνήλισκον wore ἄλλῃ πῃ ἀποχω- 


ρεῖν. 


The same association of dryness with physical strength and endur- 
ance existed also among the Romans. The words stccus and sicettas 
are regularly used of men ‘in good condition’ or ‘in training,’ as 
the modern athletes say. Thus, in describing the robust old age of 
Masinissa, Cicero says: swmmam esse in eo corporis siccitatem (Lael. 
34). So Nonius explains siccum by exercitum, and cites Varro as 
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saying, evidently in allusion to the Greek passage quoted above, 
Persae propter exercitationes pueriles modicas eam sunt consecuh 
corporis siccitatem ut neque spuerent neque emungerentur (Non. 4. 
26). So also Lucilius in the same passage is represented as say- 
ing, cum studio in gymnasio duplct corpus siccassem pila. Cf. 
Corpora graciliora sicctoraque, Plin. 34. 19. 15. In fact, the idea 
is a very old medical one, of which our word humor preserves a 
souvenir. The general currency of this idea suggests that exercere 
was originally exercere umorem, 1.6. siccare corpus; in other words, 
exercise. ‘The thing that was kept off was the ‘ peccant humors of the 
blood.’ The use of the word in the later sense becomes more natural 
when we consider the ease with which the object of a verb used ina 
special phrase is dropped. One might hear a New England girl say, 
“No, I don’t play (the piano) in public, but I sake (lessons) of 
Professor A, and I practise (playing?) a great deal.” Nor need we 
go farther than the Latin, in which we have pufare (rationes), facere 
(rem divinam), and numerous other verbs used aédsolutely, as we say. 
At first sight it seems an objection that exercere is not merely used 
absolutely but takes a personal object (exercere se, exercere tironem). 
But nothing is more common than such a shifting of the relation 
between a verb and its object. The word defendere has undergone 
a change precisely similar. From meaning ward off it has come to 
be used very naturally as defend, a change of the same kind and in 
the same direction as the one supposed in exercere. In fact the 
change from defendere inturiam to defendere vitam is on the whole 
greater than that from exercere umorem to exercere se. | 

This explanation seems a more natural one than that given by 
Keller in the discussion cited above. The borrowing of a Greek 
word like ἀσκέω seems very unlikely when we consider the rest of 
the compounds of @rceo and its kindred nouns. 
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ΟΝ πεῖραρ ἑλέσθαι (Σ 501) AND THE MANUS 
CONSERTIO OF THE ROMANS. 


By FREDERIC D. ALLEN. 


Πεῖραρ ‘rope’ and πεῖραρ ‘end’—these words (or meanings, if 
you will, of the same word) the expounder of Homer has much ado 
to apportion justly. But of several crucial passages involved, the 
most difficult is certainly that in the description of the Shield of 
Achilles, Σ 497 ff. :— 


λαοὶ δ᾽ εἰν ἀγορῆι ἔσαν ἁθρόοι " ἔνθα δὲ νεῖκος 

3 , ‘; v4 > # > , 9 “A 

wpwpe* δύο δ᾽ ἄνδρες ἐνείκεον εἵνεκα ποινῆς 

ἀνδρὸς ἀποκταμένου " ὁ μὲν εὔχετο πάντ᾽ ἀποδοῦναι, 
500 δήμωι πιφαύσκων, ὃ δ᾽ ἀναίνετο μηδὲν ἑλέσθαι " 

ἄμφω δ᾽ ἱέσθην ἐπὶ ἴστορι πεῖραρ ἑλέσθαι" 

λαοὶ δ᾽ ἀμφοτέροισιν ἐπήπυον, ἀμφὶς ἀρωγοί. 


Almost every one resorts to the meaning ‘end.’ Πέρας λαβεῖν᾽, ‘ finire 
litem,’ ‘take an issue,’ ‘ accept a decision,’ ‘obtain consummation,’ 
‘Ziel d. i. Entscheidung gewinnen’ are translations given. The 
ancients usually took toropt as μάρτυρι (‘ by the aid of a witness’), 
explaining that τὸ τέλος τῆς δίκης ot δικασταὶ ἐτίθεντο ὥστε τὸν παρέ- 
χοντα μαρτυρίαν νικᾶν (Schol. A). Modern scholars oftener under- 
stand it as ‘umpire,’ ‘referee’; it certainly has this sense in Ψ 486. 
But whichever meaning of toropt we adopt, the interpretation is 
forced. Supposing for the moment that πεῖραρ can mean ‘ decision,’ 
still ἑλέσθαι is not an appropriate word.’ It implies, especially as 
reinforced by ἱέσθην, much too active a taking.’ Πεῖραρ ἱκέσθαι would 
be a more suitable phrase. It would perhaps be captious to ask how 


1 Zenodotus wrote ἀρέσθαι here (or was it in 500?), but this affords no relief. 

2 This is not disproved by the foregoing verse, where, as in ὁ 367, ἕξ 297, 
w 334, ἑλέσθαι is idiomatically used (like ¢oucker in French) of the receipt (tak- 
ing possession) of moneys due. The meaning is probably ‘he refused to /ay 
hands on a single sheep.’ I incline to accept Leaf’s exposition of this passage, 
ἀναίνετο being best taken as = ‘ recusabat.’ 
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a longing to ‘accept a decision’ on the part of two wranglers could 
find expression in sculpture. It is, however, a pertinent inquiry 
whether just this would be the ‘ eager longing’ of a man engaged in 
a public quarrel, backed by a crowd of shouting adherents. Ὁ 

These difficulties must have occurred to others, and I do not 
doubt that many have felt what only Doederlein (Homer. Glossar., 
vol. II, p. 138) has .spoken,—that these words naturally mean 
‘seize the rope in presence of an umpire.’ But what rope? A meta- 
phorical rope, Doederlein answered. Rope-pulling, he thought, was 
used as a figure for a judicial contest, just as it is elsewhere in Homer 
for a battle ; ‘seize the rope,’ meant ‘ begin the trial.’ A harsh and 
abrupt metaphor, surely. I should prefer it to the usual explanation, 
but I cannot think it satisfactory. 

But need the phrase be figurative? I propose, with diffidence, to 
take it literally. In support of this I can offer only an hypothesis, 
based on rather remote analogies. It makes no claim to be consid- 
ered as a proof. I would translate verse 501 ‘and both were hasten- 
ing to grasp the rope before the umpire.’ The rope-grasping I 
conceive as a symbolical act, typifying an actual bodily contest, and 
preliminary to a trial before judges, — analogous, in short, to the 
ceremony called manum conserere among the Romans. 


Pulling-matches must have been familiar to the Homeric Greeks. 
The conception of a battle as a rope-pulling between Trojans and 
Achaeans, with gods at the extremities of the line, meets us more than 
once in the Iliad.!. Of course some actuality furnished the basis for 
this metaphor. It may have been a mere game or gymnastic exer- 
cise. In later times there were such games. In that called διελκυ- 
orivoa, mentioned by Pollux (IX, 112), δύο μοῖραι παίδων εἰσὶν ἕλκου- 
gat τοὺς ἑτέρους οἱ érepo. A rope is not mentioned here, but in 
another variety of the game described by Pollux (IX, 116), Photius, 
Hesychius and Eustathius,? under the name of σκαπέρδαν ἕλκειν, a 
rope is passed through a hole in a post, and two men, back to back, 
pull on the ends. A simple “tug of war” between two youths, with 
a short rope provided with handles, is depicted on a gem in Flor- 
ence (Krause, Gymnastk und Agonistik, plate VI, 1°). 

But this game may once have been more than a game. Organized 


1H 102, and elsewhere. See below, p. 165. 2 On P 389 (p. 1111, 24). 
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pulling-contests for the decision of controversies are not unknown in 
primitive society. It will be remembered that Zeus proposes such 
an one at @ 19, to settle the question of superiority between himself 
and the other gods. The trial suggested in this famous passage is 
only a “tug of war” with the advantage of gravity on one side. I 
give such other instances as I have been able to come by; it is very 
likely that others exist and can be pointed out by those versed in 
folklore. In the Pali version of the story of Solomon’s judgment the 
“Future Buddha” (Bodhisatha) finds two women quarrelling about 
the possession of a child. He proffers his services as umpire, and 
they agree to abide by his decision. ‘Then he had a line drawn on 
the ground, and told the Yakshini to take hold of the child’s arms 
and the mother to take hold of its legs, and said ‘the child shall be 
hers who drags him over the line.’”' Mr. James Deans? relates 
that in Hoiduk Land, Queen Charlotte’s Islands, Indians of different 
tribes used often to unite in killing a whale. Possession was then 
decided in the following manner. Cedar-bark ropes were fastened 
to head and tail. ‘“ When all was ready, at a given signal, every man 
pulled with might and main, the representatives of each tribe by 
themselves pulling in a different direction to the others. The tribe 
who pulled the whale furthest were the victors. ... The winning 
party took the spoil home to their village ...; the losing party 
good-naturedly started for their homes, well knowing it might be 
their lot to be victorious in the next pull they had.’’ I suspect from 
the context that “ pulling’? here means rowing, but the principle is 
the same. A curious pulling-match is reported from among the 
Eskimo. The community divides itself into two parties, the “ ptar- 
migans,’”’ those who were born in the winter, and the “ducks,” or 
children of summer. “A large rope of sealskin is stretched out. One 
party takes one end of it and tries with all its might to drag the 
opposite party over to its side. The others hold fast to the rope and 
try as hard to make ground for themselves. If the ptarmigans give 


1T. W. Rhys Davids’ “ Buddhist Birth Stories,” vol. I, pp. xiv-xvi. I am 
indebted to Professor Lanman for this instance, and to Mr. W. W. Newell for the 
three following. Dr. Hayley remembers an account, in the narrative of an 
African explorer, of an organized pulling-match for the possession of a woman, in 
which the woman sustained such injuries that she died; but he is unable to 
_ furnish the reference at present. 
2 American Antiquarian, vol. X (1888), p. 42. 
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way, the summer has won the game, and fine weather may be ex- 
pected to prevail through the winter.”! This is perhaps little more 
than a game, though it appears that a religious significance is 
attached to it.2 More to the point is the method by which the 
Passamaquoddy Indians of Maine decided between rival claimants of 
the chieftainship. “If there were two candidates, the matter was 
decided by the candidates’ joining hands over a mark drawn between 
them, their adherents forming two lines by each clasping his arms 
round the waist of the one in front of him. The party which suc- 
ceeded in pulling the opposition candidate across the mark had the 
right. to elect the chief.’’® 

We have here pulling with and without a rope; and we have — it 
will be further observed — both the pulling of the object in dispute, 
and a pulling pure and simple to decide an abstract question. These 
pullings are no more absurd than the old European trial by combat ; 
in fact they are simply mild and bloodless forms of such a trial. We 
might suppose our Homeric rope-seizing to be an actual pulling- 
match for the settlement of the dispute, did the description end with 
the passage I have quoted above. But there follows a further de- 
scription, apparently representing a new relief on the shield, which 
shows us a later stage of the same proceedings. Here a court of 
justice, consisting of γέροντες, is trying the cause. The description is 
not very clear, and the exact meaning of several phrases is in doubt. 
But it is certain that no such rudimentary justice as rope-pulling is 
there dispensed. I have therefore imagined the rope-seizing to be 
symbolic,—a purely formal contest, to furnish the needed ground 
_ for a magistrate’s interference. For this we have the significant 
analogy of Roman judicial procedure. 


The theory of the Roman gis actio was, as Maine has convincingly 
shown, that a magistrate must see a quarrel going on before he could 
interfere. When litigants appeared before him, therefore, the first 
step was the enacting of a sort of mimic contest, called wndicato. 


1 F, Boas, in the Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 605. 

2 Mannhardt, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie, vol. 4 (1859), p. 301 ff., 
interprets our children’s pulling-games (“London Bridge” and the like) as 
originating in religious notions of a contest between the powers of "ΕῚ and 
darkness for the possession of souls. 

8 Mrs. W. Wallace Brown, in the Journal of American Folklore, V. 57, Jan.— 
Mar., 1892. 
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Gaius, IV, 16, gives in full the formalities employed in case the 
object in dispute was a movable chattel, like a slave. Both parties 
laid hold of the slave, each in turn touched him with a stick (festuca, 

vindicta), and claimed him in a form of words. The magistrate then 
"said mittite ambo hominem, and both loosed their hold. Then fur- 
ther parley, which does not concern us. We are not told that they 
pulled the man, but the joint seizure certainly seems to typify pulling, 
and we are told that the stick represented a weapon. So much for 
movable property ; now how about immovables, which could not be 
brought into court? Gaius goes on to make provision for these 
(IV, 17) in a passage which is incomplete, as a leaf of the book is 
gone. He says that a fart of the object was brought before the 
magistrate, —a tile from a house, a clod from a farm, etc., — and 
that proceedings went on as over the whole (25, cam partem perinde 
atgue in totam rem praesentem fiebat vindicatio). But this cannot be 
the whole of the story, at least as regards land. For we happen to 
hear from two other sources, Gellius XX, 10 (a vexed and vexing 
passage), and Cicero pro Murena 12, 26, about another act, per- 
formed at the land itself. Respecting this act the practice was 
different at different epochs. . The old and simple way was for the 
praetor to go to the spot himself to be present at the ceremony. 
Then when distances became too great and magistrates too busy, 
the litigants went there with witnesses to perform the ceremony, 
and came back into court. 

Now what was done at the land? The ceremony was called, we 
know, manum conserere. ‘Just in what it consisted we shall inquire 
presently, but I wish first to enforce the point — not generally recog- 
nized —that the manus consertio' applied only to land, or to land 
and other immovables. For observe first that it was something done 
out of court. The phrase ex zuve invariably accompanies it, wher- 
ever it is mentioned.” The locution 7” iure manum conserere was 
evidently unknown to Gellius, except as an antiquity in the Twelve 
Tables. Now a thing done out of court could not apply to movables, 


1 We may allow ourselves this phrase, as a convenience, although it occurs in 
no ancient writer. 

2 Thus in the well-known passage of Ennius‘quoted Gell. XX, το, 4 (and by 
Cicero in two places); in Varro L. L. VI, 64; Cic. de Orat. I, 10, 41; pro 
Murena 12, 26; Gell. XX, 10, 1 and 9; Probus in Keil’s Gram. Lat. IV, p. 273; 
these (with Lactant. Inst. I, 1, 12) being all the occurrences. 
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for movables, Gaius tells us, were always brought into court. Sec- 
ondly, both in Gellius and in Cicero’s Murena—the only places 
which show anything about the application of the phrase — the talk 
is solely. of land-litigation. When, as in Decemviral times, the act 
was performed 7” iure, it still had reference to land, for Gellius evi- 
dently means that the praetor went to the spot. And even in a third 
passage, Cicero de Orat. I, 10, 41, where the phrase is employed in a 
bantering metaphor (f ex ture manum consertum vocarent quod in 
alienas possessiones tam temere inruisses), the figure is that of a 
trespass on land. Finally, any remaining doubt should disappear on 
a comparison of the Murena passage with Gaius’s description of the 
vindication of movables. I print the two dialogues side by side. 
Cicero, it must be understood, is quoting in a touch-and-go fashion, 
simply to illustrate useless legal verbiage. 


GAIUS. 


A. [holding the slave]. Hunc 
ego hominem ex iure Quiritium me- 
um esse aio secundum suam cau- 
sam. Sicut dixi, ecce tibi, vindictam 
inposui. [Zouches him.] 

B. [also holding the slave]. Hunc 
ego hominem, etc., etc. [Zouches 
him. | 

PRAETOR. 
nem. 


Mittite ambo homi- 


A. Postulo anne dicis qua ex 
causa vindicaveris. 


B. Ius peregi sicut vindictam 
inposui. 


CICERO. 


A. Fundus qui est in agro qui 
Sabinus vocatur .. . eum ego ex 
iure Quiritium meum esse aio. 


[B. repeats the same formula. ] 


A. Inde ibi te ex iure manu 
consertum voco. 

B. Unde tu me ex iure manu 
consertum vocasti, inde ibi te re- 
voco. 

PRAETOR. Suis utrisque super- 
stitibus! praesentibus istam viam 
dico. Ite viam. [Zhey go.] Red- 
ite viam. [Zhey return.] 

A. Quando te in iure conspicio, 

. anne tu dicis qua ex causa 
vindicaveris ? 

[B. Answer not given. | 


1 Compare Festus, p. 305 M.: superstites testes praesentes significat, cuius ret 
testimonium est quod superstitibus pruesentibus t, inter quos controversia est, vin- 


aictas sumere tubentur. 


For the meaning of vindicias sumere, see p. 161 below. 
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No one can help seeing from this correspondence that manus con- 
serttio was to land what joint seizure and touching with the wand was 
to movable property, and that it was done out of court because it 
had to be done at the land itself. 

The point established that “ consertion of the hand”’ pertained to 
immovable property only, let us ask next in what the act consisted. 
We ought to know this from the chapter of Gellius (XX, 10) which 
has already been several times referred to, for Gellius wrote this 
chapter on purpose to tell us, and there is in it a passage evidently 
meant to give an explanation of the phrase. In its present shape, 
however, it passes the human understanding; one may read and 
re-read it, and still ask himself what manum conserere really was. 
We shall have to attack this perplexing passage directly, but we will 
put it off as long as we can. Meanwhile let us consider possible 
answers. ‘The litigants evidently could not pw// the land, as they 
could a man. They might, nevertheless, lay hands on it simultane- 
ously. If manus consertio is this, it is identical with the act for 
movable property, an act to which, as we have seen, the name was 
never applied. But a different name implies rather a different act, 
and this brings us to another possibility, that the litigants joined 
hands over the land. Now ‘link the hand’ is the natural meaning 
of manum conserere. It is very hard to conceive it as meaning any- 
thing else. And for etymological reasons alone I cannot help having a 
strong conviction that this was the act performed. Herein I agree 
with Poste,’ who says “the object grasped seems to be the hand of 
the adversary’; and I hope to show that Gellius’s language confirms 
this view, and does not, as has been supposed by some, favor the 
other alternative. 

Now we must address ourselves to the Gellius passage. It is as 
follows. After saying that he is going to tell us what he has found 
out about the meaning of the phrase ex ture manum consertum, he 
goes on, according to our manuscripts : — 


7 ᾿ Manum conserere. Nam de qua re disceptatur in iure [in re added 
by editors] praesenti, sive ager sive quid aliud est, cum adversario simul 
manu prendere et in ea re omnibus [sollemnibus edztors] verbis vindi- 

8 care, id est vindicia. Correptio manus in re atque in loco praesenti 


1 Gaius, 2d edit., p. 499. 
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apud praetorem ex duodecim tabulis fiebat, in quibus ita scriptum est: 
9 si qui in iure manum conserunt. Sed postquam praetores, propagatis 
Italiae finibus datis iurisdictionibus [¢hese two words variously emended| 
negotiis occupati, pacisci [proficisci edztors] vindiciarum dicendarum 
causa [ad added by editors] longinquas res gravabantur, institutum est | 
contra duodecim tabulas tacito sensu [consensu edztors], ut litigantes 
non in iure apud praetorem manum consererent, sed ex iure manum 
consertum vocarent, id est alter alterum ex iure ad conserendam manum 
in rem, de qua ageretur, vocaret, atque profecti simul in agrum, de quo 
litigabatur, terrae aliquid ex eo, uti unam glebam, in ius in urbem ad prae- 
torem deferrent, et in ea gleba, tamquam in toto agro, vindicarent. 


The passage begins with two loose words, out of all connexion with 
their context. No probable way of connecting them with the fore- 
going or the following words has ever been suggested, and Hertz is 
undoubtedly right in assuming a lacuna after them. Now the care- 
ful reader will perceive that the promised definition of manum con- 
severe is altogether lacking. The sentence beginning with zam is 
not this definition, although it has sometimes been taken to be, and 
writers have consequently inferred that manus consertio was joint 
seizure, and even that the joint seizure of movables described by 
Gaius was called by this name. This sentence does not even pretend 
to be a definition of manum conserere, but it does pretend to be a 
definition of vindicia. Vindicia cannot, however, be meant as a syn- 
onym of manus consertio, since it applies to land and movables (sive 
ager sive quid aliud est), whereas the manus consertio relates to land 
only. More than this, the wmdicta here described cannot even in- 
clude manus consertio. Possibly the term windicia would, in its 
wider use, include the manus consertio, though I know of no clear 
case of this. Vindiciarum dicendarum causa in § 9 below is not one, 
for vindicias dicere is merely a technical phrase for ‘ pronounce 
judgment.’ At any rate it seems quite certain that windicia here is 
employed in a narrower sense, and designates a ceremony distinct 
from manum conserere. For in the first place, cum adversario simul 
manu prendere is irreconcilable with correpiio manus in the next 
sentence (that is, the two phrases cannot designate the same act), 
but as we read on it becomes evident that correptio manus relates to 
the manus consertio. Secondly, this viadicia takes place in court 
(in ture), whereas manus consertio took place — except in the earli- 
est times —out of court. I should not lay much stress on this zz 
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ture, because the text is defective just here,! if it were not upheld by 
what follows in § 9. At the end of that section the custom, known 
also from Gaius, of the vindication of land by means of the g/eda is 
mentioned. Let no one suppose that Gellius means this to be the 
manus consertio. For this takes place apud practorem, whereas he 
has said just above that the manus consertio did not (ut non in ture 
apud praetorem manum consererent). There was, then, a vindication 
of land quite apart from the manus consertio—a vindication which 
took place zz ture and was performed over aclod. Surely of this 
and of no other Gellius is thinking when, in § 7, he speaks of claim- - 
ing land by joint seizure, and lumps it with the claiming of mova- 
bles. Jn ture is therefore in all probability sound. 

It is quite impossible, we see, that this zam-sentence in ὃ 7 should 
be a definition of the manus consertio or have anything to do with 
it. The following words, correptio manus etc., certainly refer to it, 
but they simply give additional facts, and presuppose a definition. 
The definition must absolutely have preceded, and it is plain that the 
loose words manum conserere at the beginning are a remnant of the 
missing passage. In the light of the foregoing discussion we may 
imagine that the first two sections once read, in substance, somewhat 
as follows : — 


Manum conserere est manum adversarit corripere in agro de quo litt- 
gatur ; tta enim mazores nostri pro vindicia factebant quae postertore 
tempore in ture fiebat et volgo sic vocatur. Nam de qua re disceptatur in 
iure 7m re praesenti, sive ager sive quid aliud est, cum adversario simul 
manu prendere et in ea re so/lemnibus verbis vindicare, id est vindicia. 
Correptio manus in re atque in loco praesenti δε. 


There is still one incoherency in Gellius’s account. The litigants, he 
tells us, when the praetor became too busy to go with them to the 
land, ‘no longer did the manus consertio in court, but one summoned 
the other out of court to perform the ceremony. ‘They then went 
together to the land, and’ — what next ? Joined hands, we expect to 
hear. No, but ‘took a clod, brought it back into court, and vindicated 
over it there.’ Gellius appears to mean that, although there was a sum- 
mons ad conserendam manum, the consertion itself was entirely omitted 


°1 It would obviously be open to us to write disceptatur in re praesenti instead 
of disceplatur in ture (in re) praesenti. 
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and a different ceremony substituted. They employed,—so we are 
given to understand—the clod-form of vindication for land, while 
retaining the verbiage of another, obsolete, form.’ But this statement, 
even if true, cannot be historically complete. Gellius evidently omits 
at least one intermediate stage. There must surely have been a 
time when the challenge to leave court ad conserendam manum was 
followed by an actual performance of the thing specified ; the substi- 
tution of the clod-ceremony must have been later. But Gellius’s 
language is, perhaps, capable of another interpretation; he may 
mean that both acts were performed, — the correptio manus and the 
bringing of the clod. The ceremony with the clod would then be an 
addition, not a substitution. Now a double process of vindication 
would seem to us needless; nevertheless such a thing might have 
been thought necessary at the period when the praetor first ceased 
visiting the land and witnessing the ‘hand-grapple’ in person. In 
itself this alternative is more probable than the first, whether it be 
Gellius’s meaning or not. 

I cannot forbear mentioning a third possibility. It may be that 
Gellius has confused two things; that vindication with the clod was 
really a matter quite apart from manus consertio, the one being 
employed in some cases, the other in others. It must be understood 
that the whole affair — clod as well as hand-grapple — was to Gellius 
a thing of the past. This is clear from the language of Gaius, a con- 
temporary of Gellius, who uses the past tense in describing all these 
acts of vindication. Gellius, himself, at the beginning of the chapter, 
says of the words ex ture manum consertum that they are verba ex 
antiquis actonibus, quae, cum lege agitur et vindiciae contenduntur, 
aici nunc quoque apud practorem solent, and goes on to describe the 
difficulty he had to ascertain their meaning. Though still in use, the 
words were a mere form, corresponding to no real act. Even at 
Cicero’s time the same was probably true. From the dialogue in the 
Murena we may suspect that the whole visit to the land had become 
a fiction, the parties simply going a short distance and returning. 
The jurist L. Cincius, in a passage to be quoted immediately, speaks 
of the clod-bringing as if it were an obsolete custom, and Cincius 
lived at about Cicero’s time. It would, therefore, not be an incred- 
ible supposition that Gellius, reading his lawyers’ books, had got two 
processes confounded. 
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With this possibility in mind, we naturally turn to the scene in the 
Murena oration, to see whether it gives any hint of aclod. It cer- 
tainly does not. With the return of the parties, the ceremony of 
vindication seems to be complete. However, it may be that Cicero 
simply skips this part of the process. One rather striking coinci- 
dence could be adduced in support of this opinion. In Festus, 
p. 305 M. (quoted in footnote on p. 156), we are told that litigants 
were bidden windicias sumere in the presence of witnesses (supersti- 
“bus praesentibus). We should hardly know what vindicias sumere 
meant, were it not for the statement of Cincius (Festus, p. 376 M.), 
vindictae olim aicebantur tllae quae ex fundo sumptae in tus adlatae 
erant, From this it appears that the clod was called vindiciae, and 
that vindicias sumere is to take the clod from the farm. Now the 
command to do this superstitbus praesentibus reminds us strongly of 
the command of the praetor in the Murena scene (see p. 156), and 
suggests that in that command the fetching of a clod may be implied. 
On the other hand, it may be urged that the simple manus consertio, 
without the clod process, would also have required witnesses. 

I can see no way of deciding positively among these three under- 
standings of the matter, but confess to a leaning towards the second, 
—the assumption that in post-Decemviral times, when the magis- 
trates gave up visiting the land, the clod ceremony was superadded 
to the other. This clod process was called vinmdicta, and was prob- 
ably performed by joint seizure, as on a movable. 

This discussion of the manus consertio has necessarily been a little 
complicated, and a word of recapitulation may not be out of place. 
The points made are these. J/anum conserere wasa form of vindica- 
tion that related to /and (and presumably other immovables), and 
corresponded to the joint seizure of movables. It was performed 
out of court, before witnesses, except in very early times, when the 
magistrate used to go to the land. The words naturally mean ‘link 
the hand,’ and Gellius calls the act correptto manus. We infer that 
the act was a joining of hands, and no statement of the ancient 
writers controverts this view. We may distinguish at least three 
periods of the usage. First the magistrate went with the litigants 
to the spot to see the ‘hand-grapple’ performed. Secondly the liti- 
gants went there with witnesses and performed it, and (if we have 
rightly chosen among puzzling alternatives) brought back a clod for 
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a second process in court. Thirdly the actual performance of these 
ceremonies was omitted, an empty form of words being still kept up. 

The usual term for what we have called the ‘joint seizure’ of 
movables, as opposed to the manus consertio, appears to have been 
vindicia. But we may shrewdly suspect that it was originally called 
adsertio, adserere, — words which in the literary period were con- 
fined to a single kind of process, the windicato in libertatem or in 
servitutem 

We must not forget to speak of the variant manu consertum, which 
manuscripts give us in several places. This may of course be noth- 
ing but archaic spelling. But it may also have been an actual form, 
used along with the other.’ Its meaning would be just the same. 
Either consere mecum manu or consere mecum manum might be said. 
In like manner adserere alicui manum* and adserere aliquem manu 
were both known. | 

The interpretation of this hand-joining as a pulling-match is not 
absolutely necessary, and I have wondered at times whether it might 
not be taken as symbolizing a scuffle or a wrestling-match. This 
would be the form which a quarrel about land would naturally 
assume ; each claimant would treat the other as a trespasser, and try 
to put him off the premises. But the fact that ome hand was used 
seems fatal to this. The plural manus is never used in this locution. 
A pulling seems indicated after all, and we must suppose that it arose 
as a substitute for a free scuffle, suggested by the analogy of the pull- 
ing of movables. This hand-pulling, it is interesting to observe, 
became a common figure for a battle, as did the rope-pulling of the 
Greeks. The oldest occurrence of the metaphor, contra conserta 
manu, Plaut. M.G. 3, shows the singular, in agreement with the legal 
formula. Varro L.L. VI, 64, manu conserere cum hoste, also uses 


1JIn the Oscan Tabula Bantina, the words manim aserum (= manum adse- 
vere) seem to be employed in reference to seizure of the person in execution for 
debt (manus iniectio). 

2 The Mss. give manum in Gell. XX, 10 in six places, also in Cic. Fam. VII, 
13,2. Manu in Varr. L. L. VI, 64; Cic. Mur. 12, 26 (twice); Gell. XX, το, 9 
(once). Both forms Cic. de Orat. I, 10, 41; Mur. 14, 30; Gell. XX, 10, 4; Pro- 
bus in Keil’s Gram. Lat. IV, p. 273. 

8 Hardly, however, the only form. Note ad conserendam manum in Gellius. 

4 Festus s.v. sertorem (p. 340), Paulus s.v. asserere (p. 25). 
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the singular, and so always Caesar, Nepos, and probably also Cicero. 
Expressions like manus consereret first appear in Sallust and Livy, 
who, however, also use the singular.? It is hard to say whether this 
is a simple perversion of the original term, or is due to an admixture 
of a wrestling-metaphor. Janus conserere (‘lock the arms’) might 
have been said of the ady of wrestlers, but there is no evidence that 
it was. Another faded-out metaphor based on the pulling-contest is 
contendere, contentio. 


This inquiry has taken us far afield, but the patient reader will now 
understand the nature of the hypothesis —I repeat that it is only an 
hypothesis — by which I should like to account for the enigmatical 
Homeric expression from which we started. ‘Faustrecht’ is the 
oldest law, and the earliest administration of justice consisted simply 
in seeing fair play between combatants. The free fight gave way 
(with great saving to life and limb) to a regulated pulling ; the dis- 
puted object belonged to him who could pull it away from the other 
man. The pulling was then extended to contests about immovables 
and abstract questions, the victory being his who could pull his oppo- 
nent over a scratch. Then came interference of magistrates, and 
questions of δίκη and zvs. But it was still thought needful that a form 
of pulling should be gone through, before the magistrate began his 
inquiry. To this point the Romans had got when we first know 
them, and this point, as I imagine, the Greeks had reached in the 
Homeric age, the difference being that the Greeks used a rope when 
a movable object was not in dispute, while the Romans did not. I 
am far from asserting that every civilized community has gone 
through all the above stages. But such, I conceive, was the course 
of things in ancient Italy and Greece. 

There are various other difficulties in the trial scene in 3, which 
we shall not attempt to deal with. The relation, for instance, of the 
ἴστωρ to the γέροντες, and the significance of the two talents of gold. 
Skilful discussions of these, by Hofmeister and Leaf respectively, may 
be read in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, vol. 11, 
Ρ. 443 ff., and in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. VIII, p. 122 ff. 


1 In the spurious oration Anteguam iret (8, 20) occurs manus conseratis. 
2 Noteworthy is conseruntque dextras, Stat. Silv. 1, 6, 50. 
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Τ wish I could strengthen this surmise of mine by citing some sur- 
vivals of the terminology of the supposed custom in Greek. There 
are indeed references to pulling-matches. One of these is the much- 
vexed passage Pindar Pyth. II, 90, ordOpas δέ τινος ἑλκόμενοι περισσᾶς, 
where the meaning is ‘ dragging at some rope beyond their strength.’ 
But I have not found anything that looks like judicial pulling. 
Nevertheless I will cite one group of words. The game called 
σκαπέρδαν ἕλκειν has been mentioned above (p. 152). Hesychius 
adds that πᾶν τὸ δυσχερὲς σκαπέρδα λέγεται, καὶ ὃ πάσχων σκαπέρδης. 
He has also a gloss oxamapdos* ὁ ταραχώδης καὶ ἀνάγωγος. That is, 
σκαπέρδα OF σκαπάρδα meant ‘ tug-rope,’ a desperate job was called a 
‘tug,’ a man in straits a ‘ tug-puller,’ a headstrong horse a ‘tugger.’ 
Now in a well-known fragment of Hipponax (Frag. 1 Bgk.), the poet 
calls on Hermes with the words δεῦρό pot σκαπαρδεῦσαι. Above this 
last word, in the codex which contains this fragment, is written the 
gloss συμμαχῆσαι, which is right enough, for σκαπαρδεῦσαι certainly 
means ‘pull on the rope for me.’ Now there are three other Hesy- 
chian glosses that contain similar forms : 


oKaTepdevoat’ λοιδορῆσαι. 
σκαρπαδεῦσαι" κρῖναι. 
καπαρδεῦσαι " μαντεύσασθαι. 


In the second, σκαρπαδεῦσαι is surely miswritten for σκαπαρδεῦσαι. 
Here one might imagine that there lurked in κρῖναι an allusion to 
judicial rope-pulling, if it were not far more probable that all these 
glosses relate to the Hipponax passage, and are wild guesses about 
the last word in it. It seems hardly chance that all end in -σαι. 


As a corollary to this discussion it may be pointed out that the 
proposed interpretation of & 501 makes it possible to separate for- 
mally the word meaning ‘rope’ from that meaning ‘end.’ Outside 
of Homer the word for ‘end’ is an s-stem, and with Σ σοι out of the 
way there is no reason why it should not be so in Homer. The form 
metpap can be restricted to the meaning ‘rope.’ In short, we may 
distinguish two words: 


I. πεῖραρ, plural πείρατα, ‘rope.’ 


metpas (Pindar), plural πείρατα 
2. τ πέρρας,{,Ἠ __ plural vine ‘end.’ 


Att. πέρας, plural πέρατα 
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The Homeric occurrences of these words are : 
‘ Rope.’ 
Σ 501. Already discussed. 
N 358. τοὶ δ᾽ ἔριδος κρατερῆς καὶ ὁμοιΐου πολέμοιο 
πεῖραρ ἐπαλλάξαντες ἐπ᾽ ἀμφοτέροισι τάνυσσαν, 
ἄρρηκτόν τ᾽ ἄλυτόν τε, τὸ πολλῶν γούνατ᾽ ἔλυσαν. 


A difficult passage. I incline on the whole to understand a rope- 
pulling between the two armies helped by the gods, — substantially 
Heyne’s interpretation. Ἔπί then goes with τάνυσσαν. This con- 
ception is strongly suggested by the expression ἔριδος καὶ πολέμου 
πεῖραρ, especially when the similar phrases in A 336, O 413, M 436, 
Y 101, & 389, Π 662, are taken into account. In all these places 
there is the underlying idea of a pulling-match. The difficulty is that 
ἄλυτον in the next line is irreconcilable, and if we adopt this view, 
verse 360 must be bracketed as a later addition.’ 


ε 289. ἐκφυγέειν μέγα πεῖραρ dilvos, ἥ μιν ἱκάνει. 
‘Noose of tribulation.’ 


H 102. αὕταρ ὕπερθεν 
νίκης πείρα τ᾽ ἔχονται ἐν ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν. 
The gods hold the ropes which decide victory. A ‘tug of war’ is 
certainly intended here. 


H 402, M 79, x 33, 41. ὀλέθρου πείρατ᾽ ἐφῆπται (ἐφῆπτο). 
The ‘noose of death’ is fastened to them. The metaphor from 
snaring birds or animals. 


Z 143, Y 429. ἄσσον ἴθ᾽ ὥς κεν θᾶσσον ὀλέθρου wei pad ἵκηαι. 
‘That thou mayst be caught in death’s noose.’ 


1 Here, however, τέλος does not mean ‘rope-end,’ but πολέμου τέλος is used 
as in II 630. 

2 The only possible alternative is to revert to the conception of older editors, 
and understand a ‘noose of destruction.’ I should then understand that Zeus 
and Posidon ‘throw reciprocally (that is, each to the other side, ἐπαλλάξ) the 
noose of war, and tighten it round Greeks and Trojans.’ Two nooses would, of 
course, be intended. I do not feel sure that this is not right. Quite impossible, 
to my mind, is the complicated explanation which has found favor with most 
recent editors, by which the two gods pull at opposite ends of a rope in which 
the combatants are somehow implicated. This is meaningless and corresponds to 
nothing in actual life. 
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#51, 162, 179. ἐκ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ relpar ἀνήφθω (ἀνῇπτον). 
‘Let the ropes be made fast to the mast.’ 


Y 434. ὅπλ᾽ ἐν χερσὶν ἔχων χαλκήϊα, πείρατα τέχνης. 
The smith’s tools are called the ‘ropes of his art’—a figure 


borrowed from seamen’s parlance. So our figurative expression 
‘know the ropes.’ 


Ψ 350. ἐπεὶ ὧι παιδὶ ἑκάστου reipar ἔειπεν. 


Nestor ‘showed the ropes’ of each part οι the race to Antilochus. 
The metaphor as in the last. 


‘ End.’ 

E 200, 301, ὃ 563. πείρατα γαίης. 

ι 284. buns ἐπὶ πείρασι γαίης. 

λ 13. ἡ δ᾽ ἐς πείραθ᾽ ἵκανε βαθυρρόου ὠκεανοῖο. 

Θ 478. οὐδ᾽ εἴ κε τὰ νείατα π᾿ είρα θ᾽ ἵκηαι. 
γαίης καὶ πόντοιο. 

y 248. ov γάρ πω πάντων ἐπὶ πείρατ᾽ ἀέθλων 
ἤλθομεν. 


As the plurals of these words agree in form, so do the verbs 
derived from them: πειραίνω ‘fasten,’ ‘bind’ (x 175, 192; cp. 
Hymn. Hom. III, 48), and πειραίνω (= περαίνω) ‘complete’ (μ 37; 
borrowed Soph. Trach. 581). 

It will be perceived that in the above distribution, we have made 
more of the ‘rope ’-meaning than is ordinarily done, and recognized 
it in more passages. Modern editors, it seems to me, show a certain 
disinclination for this meaning, and will admit it only under compul- 
sion. They follow in this the ancient interpreters of Homer. I may 
be wrong about one or two places. Only I must enter strong protest 
against one thing, —a straddling interpretation, which assumes both 
meanings (say ‘rope’ and ‘issue’) at once. Either the word means 
‘rope’ in a given place or it does not. 

With πεῖραρ ‘rope’ thus formally distinguished from πέρας, its ety- 
mology becomes a separate question. It may be an equivalent for- 
mation from the same root, with a specialized meaning. It is just 
possible to get from ‘end’ to ‘rope-end,’ if we suppose the word to 
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be a technical sailors’ term. This would differ but slightly from the 
common view, which throws the two words entirely together. Merry 
and Riddell on μ 51 make a vigorous plea for this. They cite enaye 
as a German sailors’ term. ‘ Rope-end’ will certainly fit (instead of 
‘rope ’) in all the Homeric places listed above, except N 359, where 
both gods (if we accept the tug of war interpretation) pull on one 
metpap. But πεῖραρ may also be wholly unconnected with πέρας. 
Doederlein suggested that it might have to do with πεῖρινς ‘ basket.’ 
The notion of ‘ plaiting’ would be common to the two. 

However this may be, both the meaning ‘ rope’ and the form 
wetpap disappeared from Greek at an early time. Πεῖραρ indeed is 
not found after Homer; πείρατα is used in the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo 129, of the swaddling-bands of the infant god (Avovro δὲ 
πείρατα πάντα). Also, still with the ‘rope ’-meaning, in a verse of an 
unknown poet, Stob. Ecl. I, 2, 9, Ζεὺς 6 καὶ ζωῆς καὶ θανάτου πείρατα 
νωμῶν. Pindar’s πείρατ᾽ ἀέθλων δείκνυεν, Pyth. IV, 220, looks back to 
Ψ 350 as well as to y 248. It is hard to tell which meaning the poet 
had in mind. Not quite so doubtful is πολλῶν πείρατα συντανύσαις ἐν 
βραχεῖ, Pyth. I, 81. Fennell recognizes that this somehow pertains 
to the “handling of ropes’; Gildersleeve suggests that the twisting 
of strands by a ropemaker is meant. But the context of this last 
passage warns me to desist. 


1 Put by Nauck among the Tragic Adespota (472). But is it not a dactylic 
hexameter, Ζεὺς (γὰρ) 6 καὶ θανάτου καὶ ζωῆς πείρατα νωμῶν 
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HERONDAEA. 


BY JOHN HENRY WRIGHT. 


i, 
PUNCTUATION IN THE PAPYRUS. 


I. Zhe Spaces.—It is an important peculiarity of the papyrus 
manuscript of the Mimiambi of Herondas recently discovered (Papy- 
rus No. CXXXV., British Museum), that, while as a rule the letters 
of the several verses are written continuously, without break or pause 
between the different words, now and then— in about twelve per 
cent of the verses—slight breaks or blank spaces do occur, never 
amounting however to more than the space ordinarily taken up by 
from one to two of the letters of average breadth. The significance 
of these breaks for the punctuation of the text was first emphasized 
by Blass, and has been recognized by several critics of the poet; 
but thus far only sporadically. In this article I propose to present 
all the examples, and to discuss the doubtful ones, not neglecting at 
the same time the examination of a few related topics, important in 
their bearing on the text-criticism of our author.! 

It should be observed, in the first place, that these breaks are 
never intended to mark words as words, nor to suggest the proper 
combinations of letters into words in ambiguous instances: this work 
is performed, but without system, incompletely, and only very rarely 
directly, by the marks of the rough breathing,” the accents,® the coro- 


1 For convenience ordinary type will be regularly used in the notes for the 
readings of the manuscript. It is to be regretted that in the text the font of 
inscriptional type so imperfectly represents the cursive majuscules of the papyrus. 

2 Only the rough breathing is written, and always in an angular form (*), 
except in the late ουδ᾽ ἐν, VI. 3. The cases are: II. 70 (wvayno); V. 20 (ὁτευ- 
vex); VI. 25 (ἡ Βιτᾶτοσ); VI. 68 (ἀμι[Ἀλ]η}); VII. 46 (01). 

8 The accents, acute, circumflex, and grave, exhibit interesting peculiarities. 
The circumflex and acute are used with many proper names, but not with all; also 
to distinguish between words spelled alike but differently accented, and to indicate 
the correct grouping of letters into words, etc.: eg., I. 29 (θέαι, not θεαί); I. 85 
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nis,’ and perhaps once or twice by the use of the dot or point.? The 
last, however, has a more extended use — in perhaps a dozen exam- 
ples, collected below — as a sign of punctuation (στιγμή), having here 
a value not wholly unlike that of the spaces, but not so strong as that 
of the παράγραφος. 

Punctuation within the verses is indicated mainly by these spaces : 
indeed, these spaces have no value except as signs of strong inter- 
punctuation, and they always have this value, when not accidentally 
made. 


(ua, not wd); tbid, (οσσοῦ = ὃς σοῦ, not ὅσσον); IV. 42 (αύτη = αὕτη, not 
airy); II. 1 (ἐστέ = ἐστέ, not ἔστε). At V. 41 (0579) perhaps the accent may 
indicate ody. At II. 9 (ήμεασ) the accent seems to suggest the synalcepha of the 
final syllable (Crusius): and in V. 49 the acute on the ultima (axnxouxds) may 
be intended to indicate a rising tone of voice, necessary in a question (Diels). 

The grave accent regularly appears to be used to provide against misapprehen- 
sions. The examples are I. 60 (rdrakt...: to show that this is not τατᾶ; it 
also shows that we have a longer word here than rara); I. 76 (Πνθεω δὲ); I. 70 
(weayns: 6+ ἀναγής, not ὧν xrd.); Il. 1 (ἐστέ: ἐστέ, not ἔστε); 11. 24 (eu: 
ἐμέ, not ἐμά); III. 74 (wépvas: i.e. περνὰς, not wépvas); IV. ot (wédavov: 1.6, 
πελανόν); VII. 46 (dt: perhaps taken for article— wrongly; hardly “aporiae 
indicium,” Crusius). 

1 The coronis (’), usually written at the top of the line (at I. 15 and II. 83, at 
the bottom), always appears to indicate elision at the end of words. It seems to 
have been put in by the first hand, except at VI. 3 (ουδ᾽ ἐν). The other cases are: 
I, 15, μυιίοσον = μυῖα ὅσον; 11. 24, ew ov = ἔμ᾽ οὐ = ἐμὲ οὐ; ITI. 49, καληθιν᾽ = 
κἀληθίνα; IV. 5, κ᾽ωνπερ = κὦνπερ = kal ὦνπερ; IV. 16, adexropinrpa = ἀλεκ- 
ropa tnrpa; IV. 41, κυδιλλ᾽ιουσα = Κυδίλλα ἰοῦσα. The only doubtful case is II. 
83, kavrocrac,avrov: this must be καὶ αὐτὸς τὰ σὰ αὑτοῦ, hardly τὰ σεαυτοῦ, cer- 
tainly not, in the light of all our examples, rds αὑτοῦ (Doric short a). The cases 
show that the mark is not necessarily used, as in the Codex Alexandrinus, to sepa- 
rate words as words, nor like the διαστολή (ὑποδιαστολή) : ὅταν διαστεῖλαι καὶ 
διαχωρίσαι ὀφείλωμέν τινα λέξιν (e.g., ἔστιν, ἄξιος, not ἔστι Νάξιος : Bekker, 
Anecd, Graeca, II. p. 675); some of the examples, however, might be explained 
as instances of the diastole: eg., II. 24 (éu’ov, not μου), 111. 49 (καληθιν᾽, not 
καλῆθ᾽ ἵνα), etc. Cf. Gardthausen, Griechk. Paliographie, pp. 273 f. 

2 In Proem. 11 (Cr.) τακυλλεαιδιν, the point appears to be intended only to 
mark off the words τὰ κυλλὰ and ἀείδειν : it can have no force for punctuation 
here; cf. IV. 50 (eccer-nuepa), but see p. 182, note 1. (In I. 3 [τις] the dot is. 
merely a part of the sigma: likewise at II. 6 [κλ'αυσαι7, the mark above the δ is 
part of an unfinished a, begun too near the A; cf. I. 51; at VII. 48 [8xws], the 
mark on o is part of a φ in the preceding line.) For some remarks on the use of 
the signs (~ ,“) see below, pp. 177, 178 notes. 
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An examination of the photographic facsimile of the manuscript 
discovers about one hundred and ten cases of such intentional spac- 
ings. Of these not more than from two to six are in any way ambig- 
uous, and a fair consideration, it seems to me, would deny ambiguity 
to 411,1 The remainder, over one hundred and four, are nothing but 
indications of punctuation, for which we have in our modern editions 
our various signs. A classification of these examples according to 
the punctuation adopted in the latest text-edition of Herondas (37é- 
hiotheca Teubneriana: ed. Otto Crusius, 1892), which errs by no 
means on the side of excessive punctuation, yields the following 
groupings : — 

a.— The breaks accompany a change of speaker? in the dialogue at 
I. 7* (ἐστιν; Τυλλίς), 20, 82; 11. 48; III. 58, 78*, 81, 82, 87, 93; 
V. 31, 553; VI. 15, 17, 19*, 22*, 23*, 25 ; and are thus represented 
by our period, colon, dash, or question-mark (the last indicated by 
the *). 

6.— They stand at the end of a question in the examples starred 
above, and in the following additional cases where no change of 
speaker occurs after them: I. 9, 48 [?]; III. 43, 60; IV. 57 (per- 
haps an exclamation, ofa épya;) ; V. 10, 18, 41, 75; VI. 10, 44, 45, 
75, 76; VIII. 4, 5. In these cases they are represented by a 
guestion-mark. 

c.— Many have the value indicated by Crusius by a period: most 
of the unstarred cases under a, and the following additional examples : 
I. 8, 79; II. 68; 111. 59; IV. 33; V. 20, 56, 66, 67, 74; VII. 4, 117. 

ad. — They have the value of a colon at I. 15, 66, 82; III. 11, 26; 
IV. 21, 55, 92, 93; δ. 6; VI. 5, 31, 61; VII. 65, 128; VIII. 11; 
and of something like it at IV. 58. 


1 The apparently exceptional cases are discussed below; see pp.173f. Occa- 
sionally, but extremely rarely, when the large bulk of the writing is considered, we 
find other slight breaks. In most of these instances the letters of a verse have 
been written more sprawlingly than usual, and thus give the appearance of spac- 
ing where no pause isintended. I have observed only these examples: γὰρ ἡμέων 
(I. 46); ποθ, ἔων (1. 60); pmeredOciv: ἣν θύρην (II. 50); κεῖνον δὲ (IV. 30); 
οὗ τος (V. 43); τοῦ τον (V. 58); ἡμέων (VI. 82). (In the apparent Φιλαίν ου, 
I. 5, the letter iota has disappeared, leaving only a slight trace.) Such is not the 
explanation of the pause in I. 55, discussed on pp. 186 ff. . 
| 2 Change of speakers is usually indicated, but with many omissions, by the 

παράγραφος; see pp. 178 ff. 
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e.—Crusius represents them by a comma at I. 13 (dts), 67, 89; 
11. 22, 49, 77; 111. 49, 81 (παῦσαι ἱκαναί) ; IV. 43, 46, 90; V. 9, 
25, 34, 42 (τοῦδε, καὶ ov), 53, 69 (τατί᾽ ἀλλά), 70; VI. 3 (αὐτήν͵, σύ), 
12, 18, 49, 77, (96, after τι] ; VII. 57 (425), 58 (before xavvaBioxa), 
60 (after ἀκροσφύρια), 61 (after ἔφηβοι), 98, 110. 

j.—In the following verses, where the spacings are indicated by 
the sign of caret, Crusius inserts no mark of punctuation ; but no one 
can deny that at least a strong phrasing, if not punctuation, was dis- 
tinctly intended: II. 2 (οὐκ ἐστὲ | ἡμέων κριταὶ δήκουθεν͵ οὐδὲ τῆς 
δόξης) ; 111. 10 (τὸν μισθὸν αἰτεῖ, κἣν τὰ Ναννάκου κλαύσω) ; IV. 83 
(εὐμενὴς εἴης | καλῶς ἐπ᾽ ἱροῖς ταῖσδε, κεῖ τινες τῶνδε | ἔασ᾽ ὀπυιηταί) ; 
IV. 42 (οὐ σοὶ λέγω, αὕτη τῇ . . . χασκούσῃ :), and 55 (αὕτη σύ, 
μεῖνον) ; III. 25 (τριθἡμέρᾳ Μάρωνα γραμματίζοντος | τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῷ, 
τὸν Μάρωνα ἐποίησεν | οὗτος Σίμωνα) : IV. 24 (οὐχ ὁρῇς κεῖνα | ἐν τῇ 
βάσει, τὰ γράμματα; i.e. ‘Don’t you see those [things] on the pedes- 
tal, the letters?’) ; perhaps also IV. 59 (τὸν παῖδα δή (τὸν) γυμνόν). 

At III. 80 there is a pause which taken in connexion with the cor- 
rections at this point is extremely significant. As first copied, uncor- 
rected, vv. 79, 80 read (in part): (79) ITICOIZWHN (80) ΦΕΡ OC- 
ACANHKAKHCOENHIBYPCAI. The corrector, evidently the 
first hand, having previously designated 80 as corrupt (by an oblique 
line in the margin opposite ΦΕΡ ; see p. 181) sets himself to correct 
it. He puts a mark of erasure over the N of ZWHN (superior dot) ; 
writes in, in the upper part of the space after MEP, the letters CIN ; 
and draws his reed through the two [᾿5 (at COE NHI mistakenly ; at 
BYPCAI apparently correctly ; probably these |’s were earlier can- 
celled by the copyist, as he wrote). These facts show that the original 
manuscript from which the papyrus was transcribed read something as 
follows, of course metrically an improbable reading: - 


METROTIME (Ὁ the master). εἴ τί σοι ζῴην, 
hep ,— ὅσας ἂν ἡ κακὴ σθένῃ βύρσα: 


i.e. ‘If I am anything to you (cf. V. 70), come, — [give him] all the 
blows his vile hide may bear.’ The corrector, however, so radically 
modifies the text that it seems obvious, either (1) that the manuscript, 
at the time it was copied (for the hands in EIN and %€P are the 
same), was corrected by comparison with another manuscript contain- 
ing different readings, or (2) that our copy was made from dictation, 
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the scribe not distinctly hearing the words. The second alternative 
cannot be adopted ; see p. 183, note 2. The first alternative is sup- 
ported by other inserted readings. Now the reading φέρειν could not 
have been in the original: otherwise the space after dep would not 
have been made. We infer accordingly that in the manuscript used 
for correction the text read : 


METROTIME (40 her son). εἴ τί σοι ζωή, 
φέρειν ὅσας ἂν ἡ κακὴ σθένῃ βύρσα. 


‘While your life holds out, you’ll have to get all the blows your vile 
hide can stand (or that the cowhide is good for).’ 

There are now left six cases, which upon first examination appear 
to be exceptions to the law that spacing always indicates punctua- 
tion! These are I. 1 and 64; V. 68; VII. 110 and 118; and VIII. 
3. (1.) In the difficult and corrupt passage I. 64 we are not shut up 
to one reading ; the space after πρήξεις favors a reading like that first 
proposed by Crusius: ἃ πρήξεις, ἡδέ ἐστὶ xrA., or Blass’s δοιὰ πρήξεις, 
ἡδονὴν κτλ., rather than Bticheler’s or Crusius’s in the text-edition, 
although it is not wholly impossible with the latter.2 (2.) At VII. 118, 
the papyrus reads: YWPH (118) APHPENOTTAH BOYCOAAKTI- 
CACYMAC. Biicheler’s ψωρὴ | ἄρηρεν ὁπλή, βοῦς ὁ λακτίσας ὑμᾶς ---- 
‘scabra congruit ungula, bos pressit vos calce’ — gives excellent 
sense, besides preserving the punctuation, and therefore may be pre- 
ferred to Crusius’s ψωρῇ | ἄρηρεν ὅπλῃ Bots 6 λακτίσας tpas — ‘ Der 
Ochs der euch versohlt hat, fiihrt eine raudige Klaue.’ The cases 
VII. 110, V. 68, and VIII. 3 belong together. (3.) In VII. 110 (ἔχεις 
γὰρ, οὐχὶ γλᾶσσαν, ἡδονῆς δ᾽ ἠθμόν), there is a strong rhetorical pause 
before οὐχί whereby οὐχὶ γλᾶσσαν becomes parenthetical. (4.) At V. 
68 (κατηρτήσθω οὕτω κατὰ μυὸς ὥσπερ, ἡ Adov τίμη), the interesting 
pause seems to be a rhetorical one, due to the verb that must be 
supplied, of which τίμη is subject. (5.) In VIII. 3 (ἢ προσμενεῖς ov, 
μέχρι σευκἥλιος θάλψει | [τὸν κ]υσὸν ἐσδύς), the space is not large and 
may be accidental, but a rhetorical pause is quite probable here also, 
especially if we read μέχρις εὖ. It is not unlikely that the passage is 


1 Among the exceptions I should not include I. 55 (ἄθικτος és Κυθηρίην,σφρη- 
vis); see below, pp. 187 ff. The text at VIII. 28 ([ἀ]ναλέσθαι κη: Frag. 2. 7), and 
at Proem. 9 (Sevrepy,yv) is too fragmentary to be taken into consideration. 

2 Diels proposes πρήξεις, ἡδέως δὴ τερφθείσῃ. 
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slightly corrupt, and that the pause may be not original.’ (6.) There 
remains 1. 1 (ἀράσσει τὴν θύρην, τις" οὐκ ὄψει | εἰ κτλ.).2 If we are to 
adopt this punctuation as one originally intended in thought, we may 
suppose that the scribe, by whom the original was made of which our 
manuscript is a transcript, was misled by the form of ris: he took 
the pronoun with the οὐ as an interrogative beginning the sentence, 
and therefore spaced it off from the preceding word (cf. IV. 21; 
VI. 18). Our scribe merely copies what he has before him. 

Of the six doubtful cases, then, one is probably due to a copyist’s 
mental confusion ; two cease to be exceptions upon_the adoption of 
otherwise approved readings; and three, if not purely accidental, 
likewise cease to be exceptional if we admit the possibility of the 


1 The synizesis of ev + 7, across a pause in the sense, is not an objection: cf. 
III. 81 (παῦσαι, ἱκαναί), and IV. 50 (μαρτύρομαι, pnul> ~ooer’ ἡμέρη κείνη). But 
the place is otherwise open to criticism, and from several points of view appears 
to be corrupt. As it stands it would probably be better to take it as μέχρις ev 
ἥλιος θάλψει (for ev compare VII. 123, — where read rh»... βαίτην | θάλπουσαν 
εὖ δεῖ᾽ vSov... καὶ ῥάπτειν --- and for the position of ev compare also Dem. Cor. 144, 
εὖ πρᾶγμα συντεθέν, or Plat. Rep. I. 329 C, εὖ οὖν μοι καὶ τότε ἔδοξεν ἐκεῖνος εἰπεῖν); 
or, possibly, μέχρι σ᾽ εὖ θάλψει. But the synizesis ev + ἡ is perhaps too harsh to 
be allowed even to Herondas. The papyrus has only one other instance, τό ev 
αἷμα (V. 7), but a similar synizesis in ἱκετεύω (III. 71) was avoided by the cor- 
rector by erasing the v. And at II. 43, where μέχρις ob —a not dissimilar diph- 
thong, though elsewhere freely suffering synizesis—is used, hiatus is permitted 
(μέχρις οὗ εἴπῃ). Perhaps even τό μεὺ αἶμα, in V. 7, is an analogical form, and 
should be written τό eo αἷμα : compare τέο in VIII. 1 (τεῦ, II. 98) and σέω 
πρῆξις (= σέο ἡ πρῆξις, Cr.), VII. 96, if reference may be made to so problemat- 
ical a passage. If, now, we reject the present reading because of its extraordinary 
synizesis, the words will be seen to be an easy palaeographical corruption of 
ME XPICOYHAIOC (ef. μέχρις οὗ εἴπῃ, II. 43, and ἄχρις ἥλιος δύῃ, 11. 88), or, 
since that combination is objectionable because it made hiatus at II. 43, and must 
not here, ME XPICOHAIOC (cf. τ[οῦ ἡλ]ίου δύντος, II. 13). In the latter case 
the CQO might have been taken for ΘΟ (Cobet, ov. Lect. pp. 178 f.), and this 
easily written into the more familiar EY. This process was, of course, helped by 
the ME XPICEY, a few lines below (μέχρι σευ, but perhaps μέχρις ev). In this 
line (VIII. 3) we can hardly make the letters = μέχρις ev, as an hyperionism for 
μέχρις οὗ, under the influence of the foregoing μέχρι τέο (v. 1). 

2 Can we take ἀράσσει impersonally, and read the verse: Opéioca, ἀράσσει τὴν 
θύρην. τίς; οὐκ ὄψει xrd.? (Cf. Kiihner, dusf Gramm. II. p. 30.) It is per- 
haps better, however, to explain it as above, if after all the pause be not an 
accidental one, like those in οὗ, τος (V. 43), and τοῦ τον (V. 58) mentioned at 
Ῥ. 171, note I. 
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use of the space.to suggest merely a slight rhetorical pause, such as 
was regularly indicated by the στιγμὴ μέση ἰῃ the writing of the 
Roman period. 

It may, therefore, be reaffirmed with emphasis, that j in the Heron- 
das papyrus the blank spaces between certain words in the verses 
always have the value of strong interpunctuation, and must be care- 
fully heeded by all who would seek to construct the text or to inter- 
pret the poet. 

But the punctuation by spacing goes only a little way. If it had 
been applied consistently and completely, we should have had more 
nearly a thousand than a hundred cases to register. 

11. Στιγμαί. ---- Punctuation is also indicated in the papyrus by the 
use of the dot or point in the line. This method of punctuation has 
not the significance of the former for purposes of text-criticism, since 
it may be in large part the arbitrary work of later correctors or 
readers, whereas the spacing must have been made by the original 
scribe, and can have been only a reproduction of what he had before 
him. Punctuation according to spacings may go back to Herondas ; 
but that by points hardly. 

Some of the points or dots in the text may be mere blots, — for we 
find others like them in the middle of words, or hanging on the tips 
of thickly-written letters, —-or even parts of letters detached from 
the body of their letters on fibres of papyrus slightly shredded off. 
Again, very frequently the intentional dot does duty in Herondas to 
indicate omission or erasure, and is then regularly placed abowe the 
letter or letters to be rejected: occasionally it is also placed, both 
above and below, and once in a while at the right side or on both 
sides? of the objectionable word or letters. In the latter position it 
may lead to a confusion with the use of the point for punctuation. 
Actual cancellation is effected by drawing a line obliquely, or some- 
times horizontally, across the undesired letters, syllables, or signs : it 
is sometimes combined with omission as indicated by a superior dot 


1QOn the use of the μέση see Blass, Griechische Palacographie, in 1. Miiller’s 
Handbuch, 13. pp. 311, 312, 323. 
_ 2 For example at I. 50 (Παταικιον Γυλλου.), where the marginal Γρυλίλος) 
is to replace the word in the text. Possibly the point in II. 98 (after BoB) has 
a like value; but its mate is not visible at the beginning of the word, nor has any 
substitute or gloss been written on the margin. 
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(see IV.67). It is not unlikely, though not certain, that this cancel- 
lation was done by the first hand, in the progress of his writing : see 
IV. 83, where in EMIT the M is cancelled, and the correct TT placed 
just after, though it is possible that the scribe here wrote out © ΜΤΙΡ 
at first. The dots indicating omission were added on the revision by 
the corrector, who was apparently the first hand (see on III. 80, 
above, pp. 172 ff., also p. 184). | 

The points as distinctly used for punctuation! may be grouped as 
follows : cases where they are by Crusius represented by periods, by 
interrogation-points, by colons, and by commas. Where the στιγμή 
falls at the close of the verse it is designated in my list by an asterisk. 

a.— Periods: 1.3 (ECWAE.: ; point at middle) ; I. 4 (ACCON’*) ; 
I. 8 (AOYAH-; middle); I. 82 (TTEIOI-; middle); 11. οὗ 
(POIBH.; perhaps middle); VI. 5 (METPEW* with H- written 
above € ; unless the point here merely indicates erasure of H on 
second thoughts [so Crusius, and cf. III. 62], it means that we are 
to read METPH.- with full pause, and not METPHW); VII. 76 
(ΠΤΡΗΖΙ : if this be a στιγμή; if a line, there are no similar uses in 
the papyrus) ; VII. 113 (OQWMEN’). 

b.— Question-marks : 1.3 (OYPHN.; interrupted question) ; I.3 
(ΟΥ̓) ; I. 4 (ITPOCEAOIN.). 

¢.—Colons: IV. 21 (AFAAMATWN’) ; VII. 114 (1TAZ-; mid- 
dle). 

ad.—Commas: I. 8 (TI-; middle) ; IV. 37 (BATAAHN.). 

A glance at this list shows at once the futility of attempting to 
identify these points with any ancient system of στιγμαί (τελεία, 
ὑποστιγμή [and péon]). They are inserted with little discrimination. 
Thus all three are used to indicate a strong pause ; the “ reAcia”’ at 
I. 4 has very strong force ; less at IV. 21. The “ὑποστιγμή ᾽ is weak 
at IV. 37, less weak at I. 3, and rather strong at VII. 113. Prob- 
ably the papyrus is not carefully enough written to justify us in very 
nice distinctions between the “ μέση ᾽" and either of the others, but a 
difference is certainly to be observed between the top and bottom of 
the line as places to receive the points. And we must also bear in 
mind that some of these cases may well be those of accidental 


1 The following cases appear to be accidental: in V. 21 the point under μ of 
pvag; and the points on both sides of Xin VIII. 42 (ο΄ λ᾽ηι), where the sense 
demands οὔλῃ. 
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blots. Probably some early owner of the papyrus began with the 
good intention of putting the points in (διαστίξαι τὸν Ἡρώνδαν), but 
soon gave up the task. It will be observed that eight out of the 
thirteen or fourteen στιγμαί are found in the first mime, and most of 
these near the beginning. 


II. 
THE παράγραφος AND dfeAds.! 


J. Παράγραφος. ----Α short horizontal line, drawn distinctly, firmly, 
and usually with full reed, is frequently met with in the papyrus, and 
has various values.?, Within the verses and between the lines, where’ 
it occurs rarely, it is placed close above certain letters, regularly 
vowels: in this position so miscellaneous seem to be its functions 
that we cannot speak more definitely of it than to say that it calls 
attention to something noteworthy in the letters or words marked.® 


1 On this name see p. 180, note 4. 

2The sign (7) is used five times in Herondas, and, as — with perhaps one 
exception— it is always over short syllables, it may be identified with the sign 
invented by the Alexandrine metricians to indicate a short syllable (βραχεῖα, 
πρῶτος χρόνος). The sign cannot be taken as a rhythmical sign, since while 
ordinarily in the ἄρσις, at VII. 108 it stands on one of the resolved feet in the 
θέσις. The cases are 1. 50 (ὁ Mardx[l]yns); I.56 (Mi’ons); IV. 30 (τὸν γέροντα ; 
πρὸς Μοιρέων); VII. 108 ([δύ]ναιτό μ᾽ ἐλᾶσαι); and the puzzling IV. 62, which 
has given rise to a spirited controversy (see Crusius, PA2/o/. 50 (1891), p. 446; 
Ludwich, Berl. Phil. Woch. S., 1892, pp. 642, 1349, and L. Miiller, 2ῤ1 4, p. 995). 
Here the original draft had TTYPACTON, or TTYPAC TON: over T a P is 
written and upon T and A stand the marks’,~*. Meister’s πύραστρον is now 
adopted by both Kenyon and Crusius. The first syllable of the word, contrary to 
usage, is here metrically long: hence it is marked; it also has the acute accent. 
The second sign perhaps refers to the original or natural quantity of the syllable 
in πύραγρον, which — on this theory —the scribe must have thought he had before 
him, in his original: otherwise the sign is unintelligible to me. For πύραγρον, 
cf. πυράγρη, Anth. Pal. VI. 117. 

8 The examples of this sign (7) in the papyrus are the following: over zoéc, 
III. 74 (to =els); III. 79 (¢=€el, followed by enclitic); V. 5 (προφασῖσ = 
προφάσεις) ; V. 18 (peptic -- φέρεις, (τ. : probably φέρ᾽ els); Proem. 11 (ertovor= ἢ); 
IV. 43 (ματῖν, a short vowel: perhaps a mark of cancellation?); VI. 25 (Biraroo, 
a short vowel); and perhaps in the obscurely written I. 82 (detov=?), unless 
here it be meant for the superior dot indicating erasure, the scribe mistakenly 
thinking of δέξο, The only other cases are: over alpha, III. 79 (rara), and 
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But the chief use of the horizontal line in the papyrus is to indi- 
cate a change of speaker in the dialogue, and in this function it may 
be identified with the very ancient sign known as the παράγραφος. 
In cases of this sort it is always placed just under the beginning of a 
line, slightly projecting into the margin, and shows that within the line 


IV. 56 (xavet6), both at the beginning of the line; over T, IV. 62, πύραστρον 
(wvpaypov?) cited in the previous note. 

It will be noticed that, in all the cases where the sign is used with iota having 
the value of εἰ, there exists a second form, with which confusion might arise: 
thus at III. 74, εἷς and els; III. 79, ef and el; V. 5, προφάσεις, not πρόφασις. 
Since ἐρεῖς is at IV. 28 given by epic, it is probable that a different expression 
was meant in the φερῖσ of V. 18, ie. φέρ᾽ εἷς The form at Proem. 11 (επΐουσι) 
is enigmatical, Crusius takes it for ἐπιοῦσι, but Diels and Biicheler render it by 
éxdovot. Perhaps the mark over the iota merely calls attention to the anomalous 
quantity of the vowel. 

Since the sign (7), as used in the papyrus, may with probability be identified 
with the Alexandrine sign for the short syllable, one is tempted to connect this 
sign with the Alexandrine (7) used to designate a long syllable (μακρά, χρόνος 
dlonpos). But the data will not support such a conclusion. The sign has not 
metrical value, since it stands over long and short (IV. 43, VI. 25) syllables with- 
out distinction. Nor has it rhythmical value, since, while on syllables under the 
θέσις at [I. 82], III. 74, 79, IV. 62, V. 18, and Proem. 11, in an equal number 
of cases its syllables are in the ἄρσις (III. 79; IV. 43, 56; V.5; VI. 25). Its 
peculiar use in connexion with duplicate values of iota which could not be or 
had not been differentiated by the addition of an accent, its possible use with 
δεῖξον (I. 82) taken in an unusual sense, and its erratic application to other 
syllables lead one to believe that, as inserted by the scribe of the papyrus, it was 
nothing more than an intermarginal “obelus,” intended to call attention to 
dubious or peculiar forms and uses. Unlike the “obeli” discussed below, 
these cases were probably a tradition from the original manuscript (see pp. 180 ff.). 

Several apparent “ obeli” of this sort require attention. In I. 7 the mark 
after καλι is hardly a “ paragraphus” (Crusius), at least in the sense of a sign 
indicating punctuation; it is rather part of the upper bar of the following τ; 
the papyrus fibres (vertical) have shredded loose at this point, and sagged down, 
as a comparison of the writing above and below will demonstrate.— The mark 
over the first a of Ματᾶ- in I. 50 does seem to me an intended”; it is rather a 
thickened fibre of the papyrus. — At V. 17 (uwpa), the mark is probably an acute 
accent, the scribe taking the word as μώραν, not wdpav.— The peculiar line 
over the first ν in VII. 77 (τὸν τῖμον) is nothing more than a part of the follow- 
ing τ. —In II. 73 the line over the much blotted τ (?) in Φιλι[ τ΄ Js must be the 
remnant of a letter suggested for the place, perhaps a sprawling 7.—In I. 54 the 
line over τ in τ[ὸ καλόν] appears to be the horizontal stroke of a 7 begun too 
high. 
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above, or at the end of the line, there is a transition to a second 
speaker. In this place it never has any other meaning. Not taking 
into account the ornamental forms of the sign found under and 
adjoining the closing lines of each mime, there are sixty-three cases 
of the use of the παράγραφος in Herondas to indicate change of 
speaker. These do not, however, comprise the total number of 
necessary changes of this sort; hardly more than from sixty to 
sixty-five per cent. 

The παράγραφος indicates a change of speaker at the end of the 
line in the following verses: 1. 66; III. 70, 76, 83, 85, 86, 88; IV. 
18 [?], 38, 51, 53, 71, 78; V- 3, 7, 9, 18, 19, 25, 28, 34, 36, 38, 39, 
62, 68, 79, 80; VI. 11, 21, 26, 36, 56, 73, 78, 79, 84, 88, 92; VII. 
63, 76, 78, 82, 90,92. It indicates a change of speaker in the middle 
of the verse, there being none at the end, in I. 7; III. 58, 81, 87; 
IV. 88; V. 73; VI. 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 47,97; VII. 3. At Il. 78, 
it shows, like our marks of quotation, that the speaker has finished 
his own remarks, and is now about to introduce a citation from the 
laws of Chaerondas. 

Only at one place, out of the sixty-three cases, is the mapdypados 
certainly wrongly applied: at V. 55 it comes a line too soon. (At 
I. 65 it also comes a line too soon, but it is there cancelled, and 
given correctly below under line 66.) In the distribution among the 
speakers proposed by Biicheler and Crusius, though not in that pro- 
posed by Rutherford, it would seem that also after I. 81 and IV. 34 
the παράγραφος had been wrongly used. But in view of the number 
of correct examples and of the nature of the blunders made, we ought 
to be slow to admit exceptions here. The verse I. 82 may well be 
put into the mouth of Threissa,? and the words in IV. 35-38 could 
have been said by one of the maids. At all events it can be urged 
that such was the distribution of parts in the manuscript from which 
the. papyrus was copied, though this may not have been the original 
intention of the poet. 


1 At the close of a book the ornamental finial sign was called the xopwols: 
Isidore, Orig. I. 21; cf. Blass, Griech. Palaeographie, p. 311. In this papyrus 
it often resembles the διπλῇ ἀπερίστικτος, with additional flourishes. 

2 This has been proposed, on other grounds, by O. Ribbeck, Rhein. Museum 
47 (1892), p. 629. 
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There appears to be little doubt that the mark (—) above letters 
and the zapdypados were inserted by the first hand.’ 


11. ‘OBeAds. — With the παράγραφος must not be confused other 
short lines — not marks of accent or of quantity — found both in the 
text and on the margin of the papyrus: they are usually drawn from 
right to left obliquely downward. When placed in the body of the 
text, a line of this description — sometimes here taking a horizontal 
position, and ordinarily roughly drawn — actually cancels an objec- 
tionable letter or group of letters; 1 think these marks were, as a 
rule, made by the scribe in the progress of his writing, whereas eras- 
ures suggested on the revision are designated by the superior dot. 
In one place this mark appears to cancel a faultily placed zapa- 
γραφος (I. 65). 

But the chief function of this obliquely drawn line is to call atten- 
tion to verses ὃ requiring examination for one reason or another: and, 
since in this function —though hardly in its form — it resembles the 
ὀβελός of the Alexandrines, it may provisionally receive this name.‘ 
In these cases it is placed on the left margin directly opposite, or 
near, the first letter of the line in question. While it signalizes many 
verses it by no means calls attention to all corrupt readings or 
obscure passages. In many instances, if not in all, it appears to be 
the work of the first hand or of an immediate contemporary, since 
it not seldom calls attention to omission of letters, or to incorrect 
letters, where the correction is made by the first hand. But not all 
of the corrections that it points out as necessary are actually made, 
nor when made are they invariably in the first hand. The cases of 
the use of this obelus, which is extremely important for the text- 
criticism of our poet, may be grouped as follows : 

a.—It designates verses where Ziters have been omitted, or 


1The nature of the blunders made in inserting the παράγραφοι appears to 
prove that the signs were copied by the scribe after he had written a considerable 
part of the text, and were not due to his own conjecture. 

2 In IV. 51 the line has the opposite slant. 

8 In II. 36 the mark is placed opposite a word in the verse (οικιαν). This is 
the only clear case where it is found not in the margin, in this function. 

4It is probably forcing language a little to name this sign an éfedds. The 
obelus of Homeric and Platonic text-criticism was used distinctively to indicate 
athetesis; combined with other signs, however, it had many other values. Thus 
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wrongly given, in the first draft, but are supplied or corrected either 
by the first or by a later hand: II. 3 (ΝΥ͂Ν becomes νηυν, with H 
written above by first hand) ; III. 45 (HME OA— ημαιθα, Al above, 
late hand?) ; III. 46 (KAAIOYCAE KACT OY — A before € erased 
in line) ; III. 80 (PEP OCAC — φερεινοσας, ev written above, first 
hand ; see pp. 172f.); IV. το (IAGW-A above the A, first hand ?) ; 
IV. 67 (av]|ACIMOC-CIAAOG, first hand?; earlier in the line also 
erasures by cancellation and superior points) ; IV. 76 (after EPA, 
TA inserted, late hand [Crusius] ?). 

6.—In the following, marks of accent are added: II. 83 (KAY- 
TOCTACAYTOYOAH:; acute on first O, circumflex on H; also 
coronis at bottom of line after TAC: all probably by first hand) ; 
III. 6 (XAAKINAA, acute on |); and VIIL 14 (ΑΝΝΑ, circum- 
flex on ultima; first hand). See also IV. 2, under d, below. 

c.— At III. 49, KAAHOIN WCTE, after N above the line, in the 
first hand, a corvonts is inserted, probably in first draft; also at II. 
83 (see under ὁ above). 

d.— A short vowel is designated as such in VII. 108 (EAACAI; 
a~ over A, in first hand?), and at IV. 2 (ITYPACTON; a short “ is 
put over A, but at the same time a P is written above the T; the Y 
also bears a”: see p. 177, note 2, above).! 

e.— At the following places a corrupt text is indicated but no 
attempt is made to correct it, either by the first hand or by later 


among the τὰ παρατιθέμενα rots 'Ομηρικοῖς στίχοις ᾿Αριστάρχεια σημεῖα we read of 
the obelus, figured as a short horizontal line: ὁ δὲ ὀβελὸς πρὸς τὰ ἀθετούμενα ἐπὶ 
τοῦ ποιητοῦ, ἤγουν νενοθουμένα 7 ὑποβεβλημένα (Osann, Aneca, Romanum, Ὁ. 3; 
cf. Nauck, Lex. Vindob. pp. 271 ἴ., also 274f., 277f.). In Plato texts: ὀβελὸς 
πρὸς τὴν ἀθέτησιν " ὀβελὸς περιεστιγμένος πρὸς τοὺς elxalovs ἀθετήσεις (Diog. 
Laert. III. 66). Our “obelus” in Herondas may sometimes be used with this 
value, but probably not: its various uses, as we have surveyed them, better fit 
the Aristarchean διπλῇ ἀπερίστικτος (πρὸς τὰ ἐνάντια καὶ μαχόμενα, καὶ ἕτερα 
σχήματα πάμπολλα καὶ ζητήματα). It also differs from the obelus of the classical 
manuscripts, in that on our theory it is merely a conventional sign, originally 
adopted by our scribe and used by him as a memorandum, whereas the ordinary 
obeli represent a tradition of literary criticism going back usually to the Alex- 
andrine age, and were copied from manuscript to manuscript; cf. Weil, A/élanges 
Graux, pp. 13 ff., on obeli in the Mss. Σ and B of Demosthenes. 

1 Except at this place, which was probably obelized for other reasons, no (7) 
is found at all in obelized verses. This suggests that these (7) marks were in the 
text before the obeli were written on the margin. 
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hands: V. 59, Rutherford supplies (c)e; VI. 63, OIKEIN corrected 
by Crusius to οἰκέην [i.e. οἰκείην], by Rutherford and others to οἰκίην ; 
VII. 35 a fragmentary verse: obelus of peculiar form, inserted at 
first draft? ; VII. 46, if not a grave accent, the obelus calls attention 
to ambiguous grouping of letters ; VII. 88, 96, corrupt lines: restora- 
tion uncertain ; VII. 110, end of line unintelligible to scribe: prob- 
ably ἠἡθμόν ; VII. 126, correction is attempted but left incomplete : 
VIII. 21, fragmentary line. 

j.—In three places there seems to be nothing the matter with 
the text ; all of the lines, however, appear to have something inter- 
esting to the scribe: IV. 32, its ambiguous construction; IV. 50, 
perhaps, its droll Homeric reminiscence, and VII. 71, the extraordi-. 
nary form of oath.' Except for the consistent and exclusive use of 
the oblique line elsewhere to indicate corruption of text, we might 
infer that it was here used, like the διπλῇ ἀπερίστικτος, ascribed to 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, to point out passages remarkable for 
some reason or other. Otherwise it may have been only an accidental 
memorandum sign arbitrarily adopted by the scribe when engaged 
in revision. 


ITI. 


THE EARLIEST CORRECTIONS. 


THE subject of the earliest corrections in the papyrus, — their rela- 
tion to the original, and to later corrections, and their chronological 
sequence — is important in determining the character of the original 
of our copy and that of other manuscripts possibly used for collation. 
It is at the same time an extremely difficult subject, especially when 
investigated through the medium of a photographic facsimile of the 
papyrus, in which many peculiarities of the original fail to reproduce 
themselves. My remarks on this subject are offered tentatively: 
they are doubtless open to correction in detail, though I trust not to 
serious modification. 


1 Possibly, however, we ought to rule out these also. For in IV. 50 there 
seems to be a στιγμή after ἔσσετ, which, however, may have been put in, not as 
a punctuation mark, but like the ὑποδιαστολή — to be sure, not elsewhere occur- 
ring—to mark off the 7 from ἡμέρα (cf. Proem. 11, for the only other certain 
instance of this sort in the papyrus; but see above, p. 170, note 2). And in VII. 
71, attention may have been merely called to μά, as different from the ma, with 
circumflex accent, elsewhere found in the manuscript (eg. I. 85, IV. 20, etc.). 
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An independent examination of the internal evidence available, in 
the collection of which the notes of Kenyon and of Crusius have 
been most helpful, makes it possible for us to reconstruct the early 
history of our papyrus somewhat as follows : 

The scribe had before him, as the original to be copied, a manu- 
script in which the verses were written line by line, with occasional 
spacings to indicate punctuation ; it was also provided, at least to 
some extent, with diacritical marks — παράγραφοι, the signs™,”, but 
not completely at least with signs for accent. It was written on the 
whole legibly, and in a style of writing not differing essentially from 
that of the papyrus, and exhibited peculiarities of orthography such 
as prevailed only in late Alexandrine times, and afterward. Not to 
take into consideration the perishableness! of papyrus manuscripts 
when much used, this original could not have been prepared much 
before the first century B.c., if even as early as that. 

This original manuscript the scribe now copies,’ with reasonable 
fidelity, cutting himself a new reed once or twice. In copying he 
makes mistakes of various sorts: occasionally he unconsciously 
changes the Ionic forms of the original into the more familiar Attic 
forms,’ and sometimes slightly blunders in his grammar and syntax ; * 
here and there he appears to be carrying the thought, and not the 
exact words of the original in his mind, and thus when he writes he 
unconsciously substitutes a new word for the word first read : of 
course he makes mistakes in reading the letters, and occasionally 
gives us nonsense, and also writes verses metrically impossible. 


1Cf. Plin. MW. H. XIII. 83: he speaks of papyri two hundred years old as /on- 
ginqua monumenta, rarely met with. 

2 That our copy was not written from dictation is clear from the nature of 
several blunders, where the forms of the letters, not their sounds, are misappre- 
hended: eg. I. 2 (ATTOIKIHC for AF POI KIHC); I. 76 (AT for II, in Διυ- 
θεω); V. 65 (€ AOIN for EAOIN: ἐλθεῖν); ILI. 19 (ΔΑΙΪπαρωτεραι: ΑἹ for 
AI: 1.6. δὲ λιυταρώτεραι); III. 34 (AT for AT in aypev); IV. 94 (Aw: for Λωμ). 

8 For example: I. 39 (χημερασ for κημερασ); II. 7 ([πόἤλεωσ for [πό]λιοσ); 
11. 36 (οικιαν for οἰκιην); III. 59 (πον for κου); V. 63 (αυθισ for avric), etc. 

4 He makes λίθος masculine in IV. 21; writes aorist subjunctive for future 
indicative in VIII. 3 (θάλψῃ after uéxpe(s)), and present subjunctive for aorist 
optative in III. 52 (βαλλε changed to Bador). 

δ At II. 64 he writes μοιραν, but at once changes it to moor by drawing his 
pen through the middle letters and writing to over opa. At III. 82 he wrote 
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Some of his errors he detects just after they have been made, and 
these he corrects on the spot, either, when possible, by changing the 
actual forms of the letters, or by drawing his reed across the wrong 
letters and writing the correct ones just above. In the actual prog- 
ress of writing the first draft he probably does not copy the παρά- 
ypapot, possibly not all the diacritical marks, and certainly not all the 
accents. ἡ . 

His draft now completed, he takes it in hand for revision. That 
the original scribe revises the manuscript, and not another hand, is 
clear from the handwriting of many of the corrections. At first he 
carefully collates his copy with the original, and corrects innumerable 
blunders. It is at this time’ that he puts in the παράγραφοι, and 
some of the diacritical marks: letters and words to be omitted he 
now neatly indicates by putting points over them; letters or words 
to be substituted he now writes in between the lines, just above those 
that he had mistakenly written. Some of the errors or obscurities in 
his own written copy he cannot correct from his original: in these 
instances he dashes an “ obelus”’ in the margin to mark the verse as 
one requiring subsequent attention.’ 

This collation now finished —a hurried collation, since he leaves 
a number of corrupt passages, not only uncorrected, but also un- 
noticed — he examines the “ obelized” lines in detail, and here for 
the first time appears to have called in the aid of a second manu- 


παιξω (fut. of παίζω; probably thinking of what he had written at 63; for the 
form, cf. Anth. Pal. XII. 211, Anacreont, 38.8): the correct word was πρήξω. 
At III. 63, where he first wrote πέμπειν, probably following his copy, he at once 
changes the word to παιζειν, apparently a sudden conjectural emendation sug- 
gested by the context; πέμπειν is more probable: cf. Crusius ad Joc. 

1The fact that the παράγραφοι are twice put in a line too soon suggests that 
the scribe’s eye ran down the column as he inserted them, and this would not 
have been the case if he had written them in each time after writing the line 
(cf. I. 65, V. 55). : 

2 Cases where the obelized lines contain corrections certainly written by the 
first hand are 11. 36, III. 80, IV. 11 and 67; perhaps also IV. 76. There is 
uncertainty about some of the other lines. 

It might be urged that the obelus was inserted by a late hand to call atten- 
tion to much-corrected verses. But it may be replied, first, that the obeli have 
the characteristics of the first hand, and, secondly, that many other verses show- 
ing much greater correction are not obelized. The explanation given above 
accounts for all the phenomena; the other one does not. 
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script: i.e., he uses a second manuscript only to correct otherwise 
obscure passages, not for the purpose of preparing a critical edition.! 
In this second manuscript the accents in particular were more fully 
given than in his original, and the reading of the text was different 
in a few places ; for the obelized lines in question he adopts the read- 
ings and corrections suggested by the manuscript, though occasionally 
he appears to reject them on second thoughts. 

From the spasmodic way in which the στιγμαί are put in, we might 
infer either that the scribe began to copy these marks while first 
writing, but soon wearied of the effort and gave it up, only now and - 
then later in the progress of this writing copying a στιγμή, or, what 
is more probable, that he or another later hand at a subsequent time 
began, but did not complete, the task of punctuating with the points.? 

The following examples, taken with those mentioned above and in 
the notes, will at once bear out and elucidate some of the positions 
here taken. 


IV. 83. ,KAAOICIEMTTPOIC. At first examination and compari- 
son with his original the line looked faulty, and was obelized, but on 
closer comparison he found that by inserting | after TT it became intel- 
ligible. He thereupon cancels the obelus. (On the M, see p. 176, top.) 

IV. το. Here he had written |A€W, which could not be right. Appeal 
to the original failed to solve the doubt. An obelus is dashed in: on 
comparison with another manuscript, or perhaps as a result of his own 
conjecture, he now writes |ACW. 

III. 36. OIKIAN. After comparing his original and correcting A to H, 


1 Except in obelized lines, there are no first-hand corrections in the manu- 
script that must be accounted for on the theory of an appeal to another manu- 
script. (For in VI. 38 καλόν for σοφόν is in a later hand, and in I. 15 — μυίοσον 
—the coronis was inserted merely to indicate an elision of α (2.¢., not υἱός), of 
course not to differentiate nuvi ὅσον from the other reading μῦς ὅσον, preserved in 
various proverbial forms, here given in the margin in a late hand.) 

2 If the insertion of the στιγμαί had been undertaken by the scribe, it prob- 
ably would have been carried out to the end, as were the other parts of his colla- 
tion. He could hardly have inserted these marks, at least at the earliest stage, 
except as he copied them; but it is hardly conceivable that the original manu- 
script could have been as erratically punctuated as the earlier στιγμαί indicate. 
The points were certainly put in after the verses were written, since no space is 
allowed for them. In view of all these facts it seems more likely that the στιγμαί 
were, in the main, the work of later owners of the manuscript. 
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the word is still puzzling: he obelizes it; later, on comparison with 
another manuscript, he inserts the acute accent, which shows that this is 
οἰκίην, not οἰκείην (cf. VI. 63, and p. 182). 

V. 19. AQ is corrected to AE (δουμαι, i.e. δέομαι, to δεῦμαι) : hence 
O and € in the original manuscript must have resembled each other. See 
on VIII. 3, above, p. 174, note I. 

VIII. 6. KAIACTHCON. This reading, suggested by the ἄστηθι at 
the beginning of the line, is on revision seen to be false; the scribe points 
C, H and C, and changes T to Y, restoring the correct reading ἅψον. 

III. 45. The scribe wrote HMEQA (for ἡἥμαιθα), probably through 
association with 1st pl. mid., and not because he pronounced € and Al 
alike; the latter is not to be expected in a manuscript of this date, and 
there are no other cases of this confusion in the papyrus: of course early 
E| is often given by |, and not seldom even €| as written is corrected, by 
a superior dot, to |. The correction at III. 45 was made by a later hand. 


The manuscript, thus prepared for use, passes into other hands. 
In its later history it suffers more or less modification. Errors 
previously undetected are now corrected (IV. 61, 80, etc.) ; conjec- 
tural emendation is attempted, sometimes unhappily. Readings, 
interlinear or marginal, are apparently imported from other manu- 
scripts, from Herondaean quotations in other authors, or, in the case 
of some proverbial expressions, from variant forms in literature or 
life. The glossator appears with his bits of scholia, very few in num- 
ber, and in abbreviated form. 


In making this attempt to ascertain the oldest accessible readings 
on record or reasonably to be deduced from the record, we by no 
means would assume that text-criticism should cease upon the com- 
pletion of this task. Indeed the large work will yet remain of tracing 
the text back to the pen of the author, and in this more interest- 
ing work conjectural emendation must play a large part. But the 
conjectural reconstruction of the text can never safely begin until 
the utmost possible has been made of the record. 
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IV. 
Σφρηγίς IN HeERonD. I. 55. 


ΤῊΣ facsimile of the papyrus at Ι. 55 reads : 


KINEWNAOIK"Y" YYyvHwPIHN COPZFC 


‘The gap at the middle, between τ and η, in which there is room for 
from seven to nine letters, has been filled by Biicheler and others so 
as to read ἄθικτίος ναὶ Κυθ]ηρίην ;" by Crusius and others, ἄθικτί ος 
és Κυθ]ηρίήν. The latter is palaeographically more probable. The 
close of the line is universally understood to be σφρηγίς ; but the 
traces of the ink quite as well agree with σφριγῆις, or even possibly 
with σφριγῆι. The very distinct break in the continuity of the 
writing before the letters o@p shows that there is a pause in the 
sense at this point, i.e. that the last word cannot be taken closely 
with the foregoing. It is mainly in the light of this consideration 
that the interpretation here offered is new.’ 

Now opty, with its short penult in classical usage, is impossible, 
and is hardly to be justified by Oppian, Cy. III. 368, where 
σφριγάᾳ might be read for MS. σφριγᾷ, or by Draco Stratonicensis 
(p. 119. 7 Hermann), who gives o¢piyo in a list of words with long 
penult, —a list teeming with demonstrably false quantities.* 


1 The final letter is probably o, but it may be a blotted «. 

2 There are traces of the o of &@:xros, and Kv@ is fairly certain. The space 
between this σ and Κυθηρίην appears to me much too small for val, at least as val 
is written a few lines below, and elsewhere (I. 66, 86; VII. 71, etc.). 

8 Rutherford has proposed ἄθικτος ἐὼν Κυθήρης" hv, σφρηγίς, but it cannot be 
wholly right: it offends against the metre besides being too much of a departure 
from the clear traces of the letters on the papyrus. ΑἹ] other editors have com- 
bined σφρηγίς closely with the foregoing words: either with ἄθικτος, or with ἡ 
Κυθηρίης (Biicheler’s first proposition). 

4 If σφριγῆι were possible, it would refer to the manly vigor and strength of 
the athlete Gryllus, lover of Metriche. In an epigram of Leontius we read 
of an aged athlete vanquishing his vigorous younger rivals: πρέσβυς ὅτι σφριγόων- 
τας ἐν ἱπποδάμῳ πλέον ἀλκᾷ | νικήσας, Anth. Pal. XVI. 359; cf. also nBy σφρι- 
γῶντες ἐμπορεύονται, said by Achaeus περὶ τῆς εὐεξίας τῶν ἀθλητῶν διηγούμενος, 
Athen. x. 414 C, D. (Nauck, p. 747). — Σφριγῆις, if admissible, could be taken 
either as a parenthetical interrogative (like γελᾷς in 11. 74), addressed to Me- 
triche, — ‘ Don’t you glow with desire?’ (at this description); or as a parenthetical 
remark —‘ Ah! you glow with desire, I see.’ 
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Rejecting σφριγῆις or σφριγῆι, and accepting the reading σφρηγίς, 
we have yet to find a wholly satisfactory interpretation of the word 
in this context. It is possible in classical Greek to understand 
σφρηγίς (σφραγίς), ‘seal,’ in the literal sense, as either the metal 
seal or the stone (with inscribed device or legend, or uninscribed) 
or as the impression made by whatever kind of a seal, often also . 
expressed by σφράγισμα.. Horace’s grata sigila pudico (£pist. I. 
20. 3), cited by Biicheler, is hardly apposite, at least in the meaning 
attached to it by Horace. Here the reference is to seals impressed 
upon the barred doors of the apartments of the chaste one, who 
delights in the protection assured by them. Horace probably had 
in mind such passages? as Aristophanes’s ταῖς γυναικωνίτισιν | oppayi- 
δας ἐπιβάλλουσιν ἤδη καὶ μοχλοὺς | τηροῦντες ἡμᾶς (TZhesm. 414-6) ; 
or Euripides’s μόνη δὲ κλῇθρ᾽ ἐγὼ σφραγίζομαι (Phaethon, Fr. 781. 10 
Nauck) ; or the Euripidean® ὅστις δὲ μοχλοῖς καὶ διὰ σφραγισμάτων | 
σῴζει δάμαρτα (Z. G. F.,? Eur. 1063. 9 Nauck) ; or Lycophron’s τὰ δ᾽ 
ἄλλα θριπόβρωτος ἄψαυστος δόμων | σφραγὶς δοκεύει (Ax. 508, where 
see also the Scholiast), but hardly the passage in Herondas, which 
gives us a situation the exact opposite of that in Horace. That 
Metriche shall cease to be puaica is Gyllis’s contention and errand. 

The use of σφρηγίς in the sense of an uncut stone — “a gem for 
Aphrodite’s service”’ (R. Ellis), gemma Venerts (Biicheler’s first prop- 
osition) —is possible here, but hardly certain, in view of other 


1 Most of the examples refer to the engraved metal or stone, but there are a 
few where the uncut stone is meant. The interchangeableness of the two senses 
of ‘seal’ and ‘impression’ are seer in Xenoph. Hellen. I. 4. 3, and VII. 1. 39: 
in the former σφράγισμα, in the latter σφραγίς are used of the impression. Cf. 
Dittenberger, Syl/oge, I. 195. 15. See also, for the various senses of the word, 
Steph.-Dind. 7hes., s.vv. 

2 Aristoph. Av. 560, ἐπιβάλλειν | σφραγῖδ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐπὶ τὴν ψωλὴν, ἵνα μὴ 
βινῶσ᾽ ἐκείνας, is an amusing parody on this practice. 

8 The passage in which these words occur is ascribed to Menander by Stobaeus, 
Flor. 74.27. Cobet conjectured Euripidean authority (Vov. Lect. p. 46), and his 
conjecture has been confirmed by a sentence in the recently discovered Choricius, 
Apol, pro mimis 7. 4 Graux (τραγικὴν ῥῆσιν... ἀνδρὸς μισογύνου καὶ σώφρονος). 

An expansion of this thought is found in a Danae of Byzantine date, a feeble 
Euripidean imitation: πατὴρ δέ μιν κλήσας | ev παρθενῶσι σφραγῖσι δέμας φυλάσ- 
oe (7. G. F., Eur. 1132. 58, 59 Nauck). The same idea was expressed in 
Lucian, 7im.13: κατακεκλεῖσθαι. .. ὑπὸ μοχλοῖς καὶ κλεισὶ καὶ σημείων ἐπιβολαῖς 
.«.«- καθάπερ τὴν Δανάην παρθενεύεσθαι, κτλ. 
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more probable possibilities. If the lexica and word-lists are to be 
trusted, this sense of σφραγίς is mainly petrographical and technical, 
and not popular. There remains to be considered the interpretation 
which takes the expression— ἄθικτος és Κυθηρίην odpynyis—in a 
figurative sense, ‘a seal unbroken in love,’ or ‘a seal of inviolate 
virginity.’ In support of this view of the passage Crusius cites 
Nonnus, λυσαμένη δ᾽ ἅψαυστον ἑῆς σφραγῖδα κορείης (Dionys. II. 305), 
and compares Paul the Silentiary,’ χρύσεος ἀψαύστοιο διέτμαγεν ἅμμα 
κορείας | Ζεὺς, διαδὺς Aavdas χαλκελάτους θαλάμους (Anth. Pal. V. 217; 
also Suid. s.vu. Κάσιον ὄρος, dupata). These examples appear to be 
very apposite, and almost silence objection, especially if we group 
with them the ἄψαυστος. . . σφραγίς of Lycophron. But they 
obtain compelling force only on three rather violent assumptions, 
viz. (1) that the expression ‘inviolate seal of virginity’ in the words 
ἄθικτος (ἄψαυστος) σφραγίς with some word for love or maidenhood, 
had become a stereotyped phrase in early Hellenistic poetry ; (2) that 
as such it was here used by Herondas, and (3), that as such it was, 
centuries later, reproduced by Nonnus and Paul. The truth of these 
assumptions it will be impossible to demonstrate, at least from these 
examples or from others like them. No one would dream of turn- 
ing to Lycophron as a mirror of current usage, and both Nonnus 
and Paul, Christians of the fourth century a.p., are quite too far 
removed from the Hellenistic age to require us to explain the 
phenomena of their art only on the theory of an imitation of Hellen- 
istic models. The collocation ἄθικτος σφραγίς is not in itself so 
extraordinary as to require us, finding it in Lycophron, to view it as 
already a stereotyped one, or to prevent our taking the words sepa- 
rately under some circumstances. The words ἄθικτος (ἄψαυστος) 
σφρηγὶς παρθενίης, κορείης, or the like, do not occur in the Anthology, 


1 It is not impossible that the received text of this much-quoted epigram may 
be incorrect, and that we should read χρύσεος ἀθραύστοιο διέτμαγεν dupa κορείας 
for ἀψαύστοιο. This is the reading of Cod. Leidensis of Suidas, s. Κάσιον, though 
elsewhere we have ἀψαύστοιο. Probably the situation is conceived by Paul in 
this epigram, about Danae imprisoned in a tower, much in the way that a cor- 
responding situation is represented by his contemporary Agathias in Anzh. Pal. 
V. 294. 19, ἐξαλάπαξα φίλης πύργωμα κορείης, and a classical adjective for 
πύργωμα and a word used in the sense of πύργωμα is ἄθρανστος, rather than 
ἄψαυστος : Eur. Hee. 17, πύργοι ἄθραυστοι. 
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‘where if the expression had become common in Hellenistic times, 
it would certainly have been reflected, so numerous are the situations 
that might well call for it; indeed, the frequency of the some- 
what similar ἅμμα παρθενίας renders yet more significant the absence 
of phrases with σφραγίς. It seems to me quite probable that the 
expression ἄψαυστος σφραγίς was suggested to Nonnus, if not by 
Lycophron, by current usage in his own time,! in which the word 
σφραγίς had gained, largely through Christian influence, many new 
and sacred associations. This expression he combines with refer- 
ences to maidenhood, influenced in part by literary models from the 
later epigrammatists (dupa παρθενίας κτλ.), and in part by Christian 
ideas which had given to maidenhood as well as to σφραγίς new 
meanings.? Paul the Silentiary, known as an imitator and student 
of Nonnus and of Antipater of Sidon, mainly imitates these and other 
late writers, and not necessarily writers of the Alexandrine age ; he is 
besides also more or less under the influence of certain Latin poets.’ 
Hence the presence in Nonnus and Paul of expressions apparently 
equivalent to the ἄθικτος és Κυθηρίην σφρηγίς of Herondas by no 
means proves that the latter must be taken in the sense of the 
former. 

The strong punctuation in the verse between Κυθηρίην and odpnyis 
requires us to take ἄθικτος és Κυθηρίην together, and to separate them 
from σφρηγίς. This independent use of ἄθικτος can be abundantly 
illustrated : cf. πατρὸς . . . φιλότητι Oye, Soph. 47. 1410; ἄθικτον δ᾽ 
οὐκέτ᾽ ἂν πέλοι κέαρ, Aesch. Suppl. 784 (where ἄθικτον is Dindorf’s 
safe emendation for ἄφυκτον) ; πάσης κακίας ἄθικτος Bios, Plut. Mum. 
20. In the sense of ‘virgin,’ ‘chaste,’ cf. ἄθικτον εὐνήν, Eur. Hel. 


1 The words κορείη, ἄψαυστος, παρθενίη very frequently recur in Nonnus, and 
are used in a hackneyed way. 

2 Cf. ἐπειδὴ τὸ σφράγισμα τῆς παρθενίας καὶ τὸ ἐναγὲς πρόσχημα τῶν ἀγγέλων 
περιβεβλήμεθα αἱ ἀναξίαι, Martyr. S. Arethae, ap. Boissonade, Aneca. Graeca, V. 
p. 15. See Steph.-Dind. Thesaurus, on σφραγίς and its various compounds. 

8 See Merian-Genast, De Paulo Silentiario Byzantino Nonni sectatore, Leip- 
zig, 1889. — Antipater of Sidon has ὁ πρὶν ἄθικτα | ἡμετέρας λύσας dupara παρ- 
Gevlas (Anth. Pal, VII. 164, found in Kaibel, Epigr. Graeca, 248. 8, and compare 
also Meleager’s παρθενίας ἄμματα λυομένα, Anth. Pal. VII. 182) while Paul writes 
ἀψαύστοιο διέτμαγεν ἄμμα xopelas.— The most superficial comparison discloses 
the dependence of Paul’s epigram (Anéh. Pal. V. 217) upon Horace, Carm. 
III. 16; see Jacobs ad Joe. 
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795; γυναικὸς θιγεῖν, Eur. ZZ. 255: and in the gloss ἄθικτος " ἦ παρ- 
θένος in Bekk. Anecd. 828, where the word is quoted from Araros, 
a poet of the New Comedy, the reference is, of course, to a maiden. 
These and other examples justify us in taking ἄθικτος és Κυθηρίην, 
like ἄθικτος Κυπρίδος, as ‘ [hitherto] untouched of love, heart-free.’ 

It may be that in the appended σφρηγίς we have only an emphatic 
appositive, —‘ untouched by love, —a very seal,’!— but I am disposed 
to believe that there is here an added thought, codrdinate with the 
leading expressions: viz. the thought of secrecy which often attaches 
to σφραγίς and its derivatives, rather than that of inviolateness or 
purity. This sense—not sufficiently noted in L. and S.—may be 
illustrated by the following examples:? σφράγιζε τὸν λόγον σιγῇ, 
Solon ap. Stob. Serm. III. 79, p. 87 Mein.; ἀρρήτων ἐπέων γλώσσῃ 
σφρηγὶς ἐπικείσθω, Lucian ap. Anth. Pal. X. 42; ἄλλα δὲ θαύματα 
πολλὰ copy σφρηγίσσατο σιγῇ, Nonn. Joh. xxi. 139; χείλεσι δ᾽ a 
φθόγγοισιν ἐπεσφρηγίσσατο σιγήν, Nonn. Dionys. XLVII. 218; ἀλλά € 
τέχνη χαλκείης ἐπέδησεν ὑπὸ σφρηγῖδα σιωπῆς, Christod. Ecphr. 31, 
le. Anth. Fal. II. v. 31. Probably it was in large part the idea 
of secrecy associated with the seal that lent special force to σφραγίς 
and its derivatives in reference to the Greek mysteries: ¢.g., ἐπι- 
σφραγίζεσθαι means ‘to initiate,’ ‘to make one of the μύσται (vo, 
‘to be closed’).’ Of course the term has chiefly the connotations 
of authority and completeness, and these meanings develop especially 
in the numerous applications of the words to Christian usages. (Cf. 
Steph.-Dind. Zhes., s.vv.) 

This interpretation— whereby odpnyis is understood to suggest the 
idea of secrecy— is quite in the spirit of Herondas. It furnishes 
an additional example of a motive elsewhere found in the mimes, 
that of caution and silence in matters of love and intrigue (I. 47, 


1To Paul the Silentiary the expression might mean ‘ untouched of love, yet 
bearing love’s own image or seal’: cf. τὴν πρὶν ἐνεσφρήγισεν "Ἐρως[ θρασὺς lelxéva, 
Anth, Pal. V. 274. — Rutherford’s ἤν, σφρηγίς, ‘look, his seal,’ is rather abrupt 
and harsh, but it has the advantage of preserving the punctuation. 

2In Aeschylus the same thought is expressed by κλύς : ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι κἀμοὶ Krys 
ἐπὶ γλώσσῃ φύλαξ (Frag. 316 Nauck), with which compare Soph. O. C. 1052, 
θνατοῖσιν ὧν καὶ χρυσέα κλῃς ἐπὶ γλώσσῃ BéBaxe προσπόλων Ἐὐμολπιδᾶν, and 
Frag. 849. 2 Nauck. Cf. Lobeck, Agaoph. I. p. 36, note. Ancient rings made 
of key and seal combined have been sometimes found: cf. Daremberg et Saglio, 


Dict. Ant. I. p. 295, fig. 349. 
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VI. 70). It is also in keeping with the context and with the course 
of thought: the crowning excellence in the young athlete com- 
mended by Gyllis to the favor of the coy Metriche is his habit of 
perfect secrecy and discretion ; he is ‘very rich, modest and quiet,} 
heart-free,— and silent; at sight of you, etc.’ (πλουτέων τὸ καλόν, 
οὐδὲ κάρφος ἐκ τῆς γῆς | κινέων, ἄθικτος és KvOnpinv, —odpnyis: | ). 
Finally, the juxtaposition of similar ideas at III. 66, 67 (ἐγώ σε 
θήσω κοσμιώτερον κούρης | κινοῦντα μηδὲ κάρφος) supports this inter- 
pretation. Perhaps, however, in this passage we have only a literary 
reminiscence of Aristophanes, Zys. 474. 

If the papyrus would only allow us to read either ἄθικτος, vai 
Κυθηρίην, σφρηγίς or ἄθικτος, ναὶ μὰ Κυπρίην, odpnyis (the adjective 
having a negative force) there would be no objection to connecting 
ἄθικτος and σῴφρηγίς, ‘unbroken seal.’ But these appear to be 
palaeographically out of the question. 


V. 


MOLON, SIMON, AND ARATUS. 


τριθήἡμέρᾳ Mapwva γραμματίζοντος 
τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῷ τὸν Μάρωνα ἐποίησεν 
οὗτος Σίμωνα ὃ χρηστός. --- HEROND. III. 24-26. 
εἷς δ᾽ ἀπὸ τᾶσδε, φέριστε, Μόλων ἄγχοιτο παλαίστρας. 
— THEOC. /d. VII. 125. 


Tue Scholium on Theoc. “4. VIL. 125 in Cod. Ambr. 222 (4), as 
reported by Ziegler, reads Μόλων ἢ Σίμων, “Aparos ἀντεραστής.2 
The vulgate reading is Μόλων καὶ Σίμων, ‘Aparov ἀντερασταί. Before 
the publication of the Ambrosian Scholia, Meineke had already pro- 
posed to emend the vulgate to Μόλων ἢ Σίμων, ᾿Αράτου dvrepacrys. 
This reading, apparently confirmed by that of Ambr. 2, where, how- 
ever, “Aparos dvrepacrys stands (not ‘Aparov ἀντεραστής), has been 
accepted, as definitely established, by Ziegler, Hiller, Maass, and 
others. It has been suggested by Hiller® with much plausibility 


1 The gloss in Diogenianus (VI. 67) on the proverbial expression . .. μηδὲ 
κάρφος κινεῖν, is ἐπὶ τῶν ἡσύχων. Suidas has ἐπὶ τοῦ ἡσύχου. 

2 This reading, at least Μόλων 7 Σίμων, is given also in Par. L (Reg. 2831). 

8 On this theory of Hiller, I should be disposed to explain Σίμων as originally 
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that a Simon might have been mentioned by Aratus in one of his 
lesser poems’ as a rival in love, and thus may have been regarded 
by the Scholiast as identical with Molon (ἢ Σίμων). Meineke’s 
suggestion that Μόλων in the text of Theocritus is a corruption of 
Σίμων is hardly probable in view of the impossible quantity of the 
penult of the latter word. 

The vulgate reading goes back to the manuscripts used by Cal- 
lierges in his eaitio princeps of the Scholia (Rome, 1506) ; these 
were several in number (ἐκ διαφόρων ἀντιγράφων), and at least one 
of them appears to have belonged to the same family as Ambr. Ζ.2 
If we bear in mind the easy confusion of the ancient abbreviation 
for καί with majuscule η it is not difficult for us to believe that even 
Ambr. 2’s Μόλων 7 Σίμων may be a mistake for an earlier Μόλων καὶ 
Σίμων. On palaeographical grounds then we might accept as the 
original reading something like this: Μόλων καὶ Σίμων" “Aparos 
ἀντεραστής (‘Molon and Simon: Aratus was their rival in love’), 
which involves the least possible departure from the manuscript 
tradition ; or the vulgate reading Μόλων καὶ Σίμων " ᾿Αράτου ἀντερασταί 
(‘Molon and Simon: Aratus’s rivals in love’). 

It is well known that in the Scholia Vetustiora of Theocritus lurk 
several pieces of extremely explicit information upon matters in Cos, 
which may safely be ascribed to an early commentator on the poet, 
himself a resident or native of the island, apparently recording and 
reporting stories and traditions locally current. This was Nicanor 
the Coan: he is certainly the authority for several items in the long 
Scholium on Theoc. 242. VII. 6, where he is cited by name (Νικάνωρ 
6 Koos ὑπομνηματίζων), probably also for much in Schol. Idd. I. 57, 


a marginal explanatory gloss in a text in which μολών (participle) was read or 
understood : see below, p. 197, note 2. The Scholiast of Ambr. 4, endeavoring to 
stand on two stools and to reconcile the older and better text-tradition of Μόλων 
(proper name) with the suggested Σίμων, connects the two names in his remark 
on the verse. But I do not believe we are forced to such a conclusion. 

1Qn Aratus’s ἐλεγεῖαι, ἐπιγράμματα, and παίγνια, see now Maass, Aratea, 
pp. 230 ff. (Wilamowitz-Kiessling, Pil. Unt. XII., 1892). In the epigrams 
Philocles was celebrated: Amzth. Pal. XII. 129. 

2 For some remarks on the very complex sources of Callierges’s Scholia, see 
Ahrens, Bucolicorum Graecorum ... Reliquiae, vol. II. pp. 1xi, lxii.—I regret 
that it is impossible for me to identify the manuscript sources at the place under 
discussion. 
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V. 123, VII. 1, 5, 10, 21, 45, XVII. 68, 69, Syr. 12; and doubtless 
to him also we owe some of our information as to Theocritus’s family 
connexions at Cos. 

Now it seems to me highly probable that among the minor chro- 
niques scandaleuses of the prominent men of the little island was a ᾿ 
piquant story to the effect that the great Aratus,' and two other per- 
sons known as Molon and Simon were rivals in certain love-affairs in 
which one Philinus figured; and that this story, gaining doubtless 
greater currency from the fact that the liaison may have been cele- 
brated in part by Aratus in one of his minor poems, was recorded by 
Nicanor in his commentary, and lies at the bottom of the Scholium 
on 7241. VII. 125. It is a matter of indifference to the argument 
whether the names Molon, Simon, and Philinus were the actual? 
names of the persons concerned or were partially fictitious, though 
the former seems to me more probable. At all events it was under 
the names of Molon and Simon that the story was current, and was 
reported by Nicanor. Molon, from the fact of his mention in such 
good company ὃ as that of 24. VII., which appears to have included, 


1 Maass, Araéea, c. viii (de Coo poetarum sodalico), discusses the question of 
Aratus's sojourn in Cos, and his friendships in the island, where he passed several 
years in his youth. The Phaenomena were there composed, and were read and 
recited to the literary coterie, mainly pupils of Philetas, among whom Aratus was 
a leading figure. — Were Herondas, and, after an interval, Artemidorus, the editor 
of Theocritus, later members of the same fraternity? 

2 From the fact that so many of the persons mentioned by Theocritus in /d. 
VII. appear under fictitious names (see the next note), and commonly in forms 
shorter than those of their actual names, Maass suggests that Molon is a pseudonym 
for an otherwise unknown Anchimolus (Μόλων ἄγχοιτο : 125). He and Knaack 
associate Philinus with Philocles, 257d. pp. 230 f., 322 f. But the identification 
of Philinus and Philocles is by no means certain: Philinus may well have been 
the actual name of a real person; and certainly Aratus’s own name appears in 
this idyl in an undisguised form, as does also that of Philetas. The presence of 
the name Molon in Coan legend is an argument for the name Molon rather 
than Anchimolus: Dibbelt, Quaestiones Coae mythologae, Greifswald, 1891, cited 
by Maass. 

8 Philetas (v. 40); Aratus (v. 98, 122); Theocritus (Σιμιχίδας, vv. 21, 50, 96; 
cf. Syrinx 12); Dosiades (λυκίδας, vv. 12, 27, 55,91; unless Lycidas be O. Rib- 
beck’s Astacides; he cannot have been Gercke’s Callimachus); Alexander 
Aetolus (Tirupos, i.e. Σάτυρος, the name of Alexander’s father, 72); Asclepiades 
(Σικελίδας, 40). With “Aptoris (v. 99) Maass (/.c. p. 320) would identify Aris- 
totherus the astronomer; Bergk makes of Aristis the astronomer Aristarchus of 
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besides Theocritus, Philetas, and Aratus, the names of Dosiades, 
Alexander Aetolus, Asclepiades, and possibly Hegesianax, Alexus, 
and Aristotherus, was doubtless a person of some distinction. And 
the same might have been true of Simon. Unless he was a Coan 
citizen, perhaps we have in this name a vague reminiscence of 
another hitherto unsuspected member of the Coan fraternity of 
poets, viz. Simias' of Rhodes, the author of the Alae, Ovum 


Samos. Haberlin (Carmina figurata Graeca, pp. 53, 54) finds Hermesianax 
referred to in ᾿Αγεάναξ (vv. 52, 61); Alexus (Athen. xIV. 620 E; this name may 
be the double for Alexander Aetolus; cf. Crusius, Zakréb. αὶ Philol. 143, p. 387) 
in ᾿Αμύντας or’ Aptyrixos (vv. 2, 132); and a possible Pericles, brother of Theoc- 
ritus, in Εὔκριτος (vv. 1, 131). 

Probably Haberlin is not right in identifying Φιλῖνος (vv. 105, 121) with the 
runner of the same name, friend of Daphnis, in Theoc. 24. II. 115. The latter, 
as Wilamowitz has suggested, is certainly the famous Coan sprinter who won 
the prize in the dfavdos at Olympia in at least two successive Olympiads (B.C. 264, 
260: Euseb. Chron. I., Schone, vol. I. pp. 208, 209; cf. also Paus. VI. 17. 2, who 
makes him winner at five Olympic contests — boys’ race, B.c. 268? H. Forster, 
Die Steger in den Olympischen Spielen, nos. 440-445). If there is at vv. 98 ff. 
a reference to an actual love-affair of Aratus’s youth,—and this seems highly 
probable, since with all its anachronisms /¢. VII. gains its main charm from its 
reminiscent character, —this Philinus, in the prime of his youthful powers in 
260 B.C., could hardly have been old enough, if actually then born, to have been 
the object of Aratus’s affections as early as circa B.C. 292-288, when Aratus appears 
to have sojourned in Cos as a young man. Perhaps, however, unless the name 
be wholly fictitious or a substitute for that of Philocles or of some other person, 
— it is the type of the youthful lover in Eupolis (Pol. Fr. 206, p. 314 Kock; so 
Crusius), — Aratus’s Philinus may have been, as Haberlin suggests, the one named 
by Strato (C.A. III. p. 362 Kock), or the glossographer of Athen. xvi. 681, 682 
(pupil of Philetas?). But the extreme frequency of the name Φιλῖνος, espe- 
cially in Coan inscriptions, should make us pause before insisting upon an iden- 
tification. The name, referring to different persons, occurs in the following 
inscriptions, not later than the third century B.c.: Paton-Hicks, /uscriptions of 
Cos, nos. 10 ὁ 48; 10 ¢ 36, 70, 75, 83, and 45 ὦ 9. 

It is an interesting coincidence that on the same set of stones, to be dated 
not far from B.C. 260, we find the names of Nannacus, Aratus (of course not the 
poet, who had long since left Cos), Philinus, and Simus (see the next note), 
referring each to more than one person. One of the older inscriptions (Paton- 
Hicks, no. 149) is that of a family Simonidae (Adds Ἱκεσίου Σιμωνιδᾶν). 

1 Of the date and literary affiliations of Simias we know little. He preceded 
the tragic poet Philicus (Hephaest. Znch. p. 58, Gaisf.: in Athen. v. 198 B.c. 
his name appears as Philiscus); wrote in his carmina figurata a kind of 
poem, on which Dosiades and Theocritus tried their hands, and like Asclepiades 
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and Securis, companion-pieces of Dosiades’s Ava and Theocritus’s 
SYTiNx. | 

Have we not in Herond. III. 25, 26 another covert reference, if 
not to this particular story, at least to the two citizens or residents of 
Cos named in it? The Coan affinities and connexions of Herondas 
are everywhere evident in the mimes.’ And in this same third mime 
we have at least two passages where we. may safely see local allusions.” 
At III. το, in ἣν Ναννάκου κλαύσω, there is probably a hit at a Coan 
worthy, if at the same time a personal application of a proverbial 
expression. The extremely rare proper name Nannacus is found on 
a Coan inscription of the same period as Herondas. And in τὰς 
ἑβδόμας τ᾽ ἄμεινον εἰκάδας τ᾽ olde | τῶν ἀστροδιφέων (III. 53, 54); 
with its novel ἀστροδιφεύς, it is extremely likely that there is an 
allusion to the Coan school of astronomers, established by Aris- 
totherus, if not earlier, and represented at the time of Herondas 
apparently by Dositheus.? In the light of these parallels it does not 
seem to me too violent to assume that in the Molon and Simon of 
III. 25, 26 — which I suggest for the Mdpwy and Σίμων of the papy- 
rus —we have a third local touch, which would be highly appreciated 
by Herondas’s Coan readers. At the same time we must not forget 
that the word Σίμων might carry with it, at this place, several second- 
ary suggestions, since it is not only the name of many very respec- 
table people in antiquity, but also has some other connotations at 
once ludicrous and otherwise objectionable.*| Names from the circle 


gave his name to a metre. His date and birthplace, his poetic tastes and his 
activity as Homeric glossographer make it probable that he was, like Theocritus, 
a pupil of Philetas at Cos, circa 300-290 B.c. Cf. Susemihl, Gesch. a. Griech. 
Literatur in der Alexandrinerzett, 1. pp. 179-182; II. p. 660. 

The name Σιμίας might well be disguised in Σίμων, or the two could easily 
interchange: compare Παυσανίας, Παυσίας, Παύσων referring to the same person; 
Σῖμος = Σίμων, Strabo xiv. 648. Cf. Crusius, Fahkrdd. 143, pp. 385 ff. 

1Cf. Crusius, Untersuchungen zu den Mimiamben des Herondas, pp. 186 f., 
8, 34, 56, 84, 113, 125, and the index to the same scholar’s text-edition, where 
words found both in Herondas and in the inscriptions and other Coan records are 
designated by an asterisk. 

2 The fact that the ἑβδόμη and elxds are spoken of as holidays both in this 
mime (53; cf. V. 80) and in Coan inscriptions (Paton-Hicks, zéid. nos. 369. 3, 
402". 6, etc.) cannot be pressed, since these days were also elsewhere holidays. 
Cf. Crusius, Untersuchungen, pp. 68, 113. 

8 Maass, Arazea, p. 321, note 56. 

4 Crusius, Untersuchungen, p. 60. 
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of the doctus poeta Aratus, itself the school of the poet-ypapparexds 
Philetas, might very well be chosen by the fond father in his attempt 
to examine his son on the rudiments of letters, the first step in litera- 
ture (γραμματίζοντος τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῷ). Possibly also in the Φιλαίνιον 
of Herond. I. 5, daughter of the go-between Gyllis,’ we may see 
the double of the frail youth who had stirred the emotions of Aratus 
and his friends. 

If, now, Molon (or Maron) and Simon belong together in the 
Coan story, it is clear that if the Μόλων 3 of Theocritus is correct, 
the Mdpwy of Herondas must be wrong; or, vice versa, that the 
Μόλων of Theocritus must be a corruption of Mdpwy. In my opinion 
Μόλων is too strongly fortified to be dislodged from Theocritus and 
his commentator. In its favor are the tradition of the best manu- 
scripts, and, apparently, the text at the bottom of the Scholia Vetus- 
tiora. It is perhaps also sustained by Eustathius, who is full of 
Theocritean reminiscences, in the words Modwves of παρὰ τῷ κωμικῷ, 
ὅ τε ἥρως [read épwy] καὶ ὁ σκωπτόμενος (p. 882. 24). Nowa hero 
Molon is nowhere mentioned in Greek literature, so far as I know, 
unless he lies behind the word Molon which is found in Coan 
mythology. I suggest that ἥρως is here a corruption for ἐρῶν (‘the 
lover’), and that in appending this epithet Eustathius had in mind, 
though vaguely, the Molon of Theoc. /d. VII. 125. The Μόλων 
6 σκωπτόμενος is the one mentioned in Aristoph. Ran. 55. Eusta- 
thius might very well have here connected both the Molons with 
the poet of comedy, through a slightly confused recollection of a 
sentence in the Didymean commentary on Aristophanes, of which we 


1 The original form of the name here is Φιλαίνιον. The marginal variant 
Φιλαινίδος probably suggested itself to a late corrector of the papyrus because of 
the notorious hetaera of this name (428. Pal. V. 202: cf. Crusius, Untersuch- 
ungen, pp. 43,129). Perhaps, however, there is in this daughter of the athlete 
Gryllus’s friend, a covert reference to the great athlete and runner Philinus named 
above, whose career resembles that of Gryllus. 

2 The reading μολών, participle, adopted by Ahrens and others from inferior 
manuscripts, and from a varia lectio of the Scholiast, is hardly probable. As the 
lectio facilior it probably arose from a misunderstanding of the proper name 
Μόλων, well attested by Ambr. 4— text and Scholia, — by the first hand of Medic. 
p, and by the Juntine, which is based in part upon a manuscript of the same 
family as Ambr. ζ, as good as &, if not better. This confusion was not a little 
helped by the μολοῖσα | τήρησον ποτὶ τὰν Τιμαγήτοιο παλαίστραν of Jd. II. 96, 97. 
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have traces in the Scholiast on Aristophanes and in Suidas.’ In this 
commentary Didymus had said that there were two Molons in an- 
tiquity, respectively actor and thief, and that Aristophanes here (Ran. 
55) means the thief, since he was small of stature. Now in the pas- 
sage cited above from Eustathius we are also told that there were two 
Molons, and that both were celebrated by the comic poet ; whereas 
in fact only one Molon is mentioned by the 2062, while it is the com- 
mentator that discourses of two Molons. This duality of Molons in 
Greek comedy according to Eustathius, arises from a misrecollection, 
on his part, of the Didymean commentary, since elsewhere he refers 
apparently to only oné Molon as mentioned by a comic poet.? All 
these facts with others show, first, that Eustathius read his Aristoph- 
anes, his Theocritus, and his Didymus, and, secondly, that at least in 
two cases —where by a false association of ideas he gives to Aris- 
tophanes what Didymus had said, and where he turns a thief into a 
lover (or hero) — his recollection of his reading was of such a nature 
as to make it quite probable that the Theocritean Molon came into 
his mind and was duly noted as he endeavored to recall and record 
a bit of dimly remembered Didymean lore. 

Retaining, then, the Molon of Theocritus, the question arises 
whether the Mapwy of the Herondas papyrus can be traced to an 
original Μόλων as written by the mimographer. There is no uncer- 
tainty about the reading of the papyrus: MAPUN is unmistak- 
able in both places where the word occurs. If an error was made 
by this or an earlier scribe, it must have come about in one of two 
ways, either through a misreading of the letters of the original text, 
or from some probably unconscious mental confusion, on the part of 
the copyist. The manuscript from which the papyrus was copied, 
though in the main quite legible, was at places obscurely written, 
and abounded in orthographical errors, among which misread letters 
figure largely, all of which may be seen from the corrections made 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 55: Δίδυμός φησιν ὅτι δύο Μόλωνές εἰσιν, ὁ ὑποκριτὴς 
καὶ ὁ λωποδύτης καὶ μᾶλλον τὸν λωποδύτην λέγει, ὅς ἐστι μικρὸς τὸ σῶμα. Suid. s. 
Μόλων: Μόλωνες δύο, ὑποκριταὶ καὶ λωποδύται. 

2 Eustath. p. 1852. 11 : παρὰ τὸ μολεῖν δὲ ὁ Μούλιος Ἰωνικῇ ἐπενθέσει τοῦ ὃ - καθὰ 
καὶ ὁ τοῦ κωμικοῦ Μόλων καὶ οἱ μολίονες. --- Eustathius’s remark that Molons were 
large persons is probably to be traced to some other source, if not one of his own 
etymologies (Μόλωνες of πολυμεγέθεις ἀπὸ τοιούτου Μόλωνος, p. 1834. 32). 
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by the first hand in his revised copy; this has been pointed out on 
pp. 182 ff. Now the letters OA in the writing of circ. B.c. 100- 
A.D. 100, or even earlier, might well have been dashed off by a scribe 
so as to be taken by a copyist for AP: interesting examples of these 
letters blindly written occur in our papyrus itself at IV. 29 (MHAON), 
and 11. 78 (OAPCEUWN). | 

But we are not reduced to the necessity of explaining the probable 
corruption on palaeographical grounds alone. As we have already . 
seen, the scribe of this manuscript did not slavishly copy his original, 
letter by letter, but appears often to have carried the words in his 
mind, dictating them as it were to himself, and writing sometimes 
not the word he saw, but the word he thought he heard. Now in 
such a process it is quite possible that, in the case of an unusual 
proper name, the cognate sounds of the liquids A and p might have 
become interchanged,! — as in the classical example of Alcibiades’s 
pronunciation of Θέωρος and κόραξ as @éwAos and xéAaf— and that 
while our scribe saw Μόλων he wrote Μάρων. The mistake may 
have been made the easier by an association of ideas with Virgil. 
The writer of the papyrus manuscript, “who may be provisionally 
assigned to the second or third century a.p.” (Kenyon), when Virgil 
had already become a text-book in the schools and was well known 
in the ancient world, might well have associated the supposed Maro 
of the original mime, whose name is there spelled out to a lazy school- 
boy, with the famous Roman.’ It should finally be remarked that the 
Mdpwy of the Coan inscriptions, to which reference has been made 
in illustration of the name in Herondas, cannot be taken into consid- 
eration in this connexion. Unlike the Nannacus, Simus, Philinus, 
and Aratus mentioned as found on stones of the third century 
B.C., this word occurs only in a late Christian inscription ;* perhaps 


1 For Alcibiades’s mispronunciation see Aristoph. Vesp. 44, 45; Plut. 4d. 1. 
Cf. *Auopyds ... λέγεται καὶ “Auodryos, Stephan. Byz. sv. In one of the 
modern Cretan dialects ἄλλο is 4770. 

Τὸ a scribe writing in Egypt after B.c. 50, the name of the Alexandrian 
Marion, the Olympic παραδοξονίκης of B.C. 52, who won the prize for the pancra- 
tium and the wrestling match on the same day, and thus became the fifth Hera- 
clean double-victor, would also have its associations. Férster, Die Sieger, nos. 
579, 580. 

8“ Mdpwvos. ér(Gv) k. Small stele, with aedicula in the centre of which is 
a cross within a circle”: Paton-Hicks, /mscreptions of Cos, no. 339, p. 219. 
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the young man on whose gravestone it stands received his name, 
which is not a frequent one among the Greeks, in honor of the 
author of the Aeneid. 

In view, then, of all these considerations, I do not hesitate to pro- 
pose as, at least, a probable, if not a certain, reading at Herond. II. 
24-26 : — 

τριθηήμέρᾳ Μόλωνα ypapparifovros 
τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῷ τὸν Μόλωνα ἐποίησεν 
οὗτος Σίμωνα ὁ χρηστός. 


Eur. ALCEST. 229, 230. 


Καὶ πλέον ἢ βρόχῳ δέρην οὐρανίῳ πελάσσαι. The word οὐρανίῳ is 
suspicious, as the expression “sky-hung halter” is too extravagant 
for Euripides, though Aeschylus might perhaps have used it. Bacch. 
1064, ἐλάτης οὐράνιον ἄκρον κλάδον, El. 1158, οὐράνια τείχεα, Tro. 1087, 
τείχεα οὐράνια, are not parallel cases. To call a ¢vee or wall “high as 
heaven” is a common poetic hyperbole in every age. An instance 
more to the point is El. 860, οὐράνιον πήδημα, but this is surely a far 
more natural expression than οὐράνιος βρόχος would be. Wecklein 
has suggested the reading ayxoviw instead of οὐρανίῳ ; but the two 
words have little resemblance to each other, and it is hard to see 
how the change could have arisen. Possibly we should read οὐλομένῳ 
“‘fatal,”’ “deadly,” instead of οὐρανίῳ. The Epic form οὐλόμενος is 
found in three passages of Euripides —Iph. Taur. 1109, πύργων 
οὐλομένων (so the Cod. Florentinus; the Palatine has ὀλομένων, 
which is metrically impossible here), Iph. Aul. 793, πατρίδος ovdo- 
μένας (so the Mss.), and Phoen. 1526, οὐλόμεν᾽ αἰκίσματα. About 
the two first of these there is some dispute, and many editors read 
ὀλλυμένων and ὀλλυμένας with Erfurdt, believing that οὐλομένος cannot 
mean “lost,” “ruined”; but cf. Aesch. Prom. 397, οὐλομένας τύχας. 
About the third, in which οὐλόμενα has the desired meaning of “ fatal,” 
“baneful,” there is no question. Sophocles has one very doubtful 
case, Antig. 840, οὐκ οὐλομέναν ὑβρίζεις. Here the Mss. have ὀλο- 
μέναν, but the metre requires a long initial syllable. If οὐλομέναν 
is right, it must mean “dead,” as it is opposed to ἐπίφαντον ; but 
Martin’s οἰχομέναν is not a violent change, and brings out the antithesis 
better. To sum up, Euripides uses the word once in the required 
sense, and has two other cases where the form probably occurs, 


though with a different meaning. Aeschylus has the form once, 
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Sophocles probably not at all. When the. influence of Homeric 
passages like Od. 10, 394, φάρμακον οὐλόμενον, is taken into account, 
it seems not unreasonable to suppose that Euripides may have 
written βρόχῳ οὐλομένῳ. 


PETRONIUS, C. 65, BUECHELER. 


Ego matestate conterritus practorem putabam venisse,; ibid. prae- 
torio loco se posuit. From the use of the word praeforem in the 
former of these two passages Mommsen (Hermes, XIII. p. 109) 
inferred that the scene of the Cena Trimalchionis was laid in 
Cumae, because it is certain from inscriptions (C.I.L. X. 368s, 
3698) that in that city the chief magistrates were styled pracvores. 
Friedlaender in his admirable edition of the Cena (p. 6; cf. 
‘* Wochenschrift f. klass. Philologie,” .Nov. 25, 1891) adopts the same 
view. If it were certain that Petronius in these two passages used 
the words praetor and praetorius in their strict sense, the argument 
would be conclusive. But there are several facts which make this 
extremely doubtful. The word sraefor was one in the use of which 
there was great latitude. Originally denoting any leader or chief, 
it was long applied throughout a large part of Italy to the chief 
magistrates of towns. How widely this usage prevailed may be seen 
from the instances collected by Marquardt (“ Staatsverwaltung,’’ I.? 
Pp. 149, 150). It continued among the common people even after 
their towns became colonies or municipia. There is evidence that in 
at least shree Campanian cities — Cales (C.LL. 4651, 4657, 3923); 
Capua (Cic. de Leg. Agr. II. 34, 92) and Cumae—the chief magis- 
trates were called praetors; and what proof have we that this was 
not the case in others as well, ¢.¢. Puteoli? The inscriptions, it is 
true, do not show this; but they do not in the case of Capua, 
although they are very numerous. 

Again, the title “ praetor” is one which a stranger like Encolpius 
might very naturally apply to a city official of whose precise rank he 
was ignorant, but who was attended by a lictor and a large retinue. 
We have as little reason to suppose that the chief magistrates of 
Trimalchio’s city were really called praetors as that the same title 
belonged to those of Saguntum (Liv. XXI. 12, 7) or of Fundi (Hor. 
Sat. I. 5, 34). In the words of Teuffel (R6m. Lit. ed. Schwabe, 
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p. 745), “auch der praetor c. 65 kann nichts beweisen.” In the 
second passage from Petronius quoted above, Friedlaender has tried 
to use the words fraeforio loco in support of his position (see 
“Wochenschrift,” /.c.). But praetforius locus is simply another name 
for the locus consularis —the place of honor at the table — and the 
expression has undoubtedly survived from the time when the chief 
magistrates at Rome as well as elsewhere were called “ praetores.”’ 
Cf. Sen. Cont. IX. 25, 2, meretrix uxoris loco accubuit, immo prae- 
toris. | 

On the other hand, the difficulties of the view that Cumae is the 
scene of the Cena are very great. Trimalchio says (c. 48), nam 
Stbyllam quidem Cumtis ego oculis mets vidi in ampulla pendere. 
Strange language, surely, if the speaker is in Cumae! Mommsen 
thought that Petronius wished to hold up Trimalchio to greater 
ridicule by making him relate events supposed to have occurred in 
his own city as if they had been seen on a distant journey. This 
view has found few adherents. On the other hand, Friedlaender 
frankly admits that if Cums in c. 48 is right, the scene of the Cena 
cannot be laid in Cumae. Following Studnitzka, he holds Cumis 
to be a gloss which has crept into the text (see his edition, note 
ad loc., and “ Wochenschrift,” /c.). It is, of course, possible that 
this is so, but to assume that it is true without further proof is to 
suit the facts to a preconceived theory. Moreover, even if Cumts 
is a gloss, there is another passage that occasions difficulty, for in 
c. 53 the pracdium Cumanum, quod est Trimalchionts is mentioned 
along with hort Pompetani; a fact which Friedlaender vainly strives 
to explain away in his note ad Joc. Either one of these passages 
might perhaps not be decisive, but to disregard do0¢h is surely to go 
too far, and is contrary to the principles of sound criticism. 


SoPH. TRACH. 56, 57. 


δ 
μάλιστα δ᾽ ὅνπερ εἰκὸς Ὕλλον, εἰ πατρὸς 
νέμοι τιν᾽ ὥραν τοῦ καλῶς πράσσειν δοκεῖν ; 


So the Laurentian. Vat. and Harl. have νέμει, which some editors 
prefer, following Matthiae. The principal difficulty is with rod καλῶς 
πράσσειν δοκεῖν. Those editors who retain these words unchanged 
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regard them as an epexegetical addition, the whole being equivalent 
to εἰ νέμοι τιν᾽ ὦραν τοῦ τὸν “πατέρα καλῶς πράσσειν δοκεῖν. To this 
there is the fatal objection that δοκεῖν is unsuitable. Hyllus would 
be concerned about the vea/ welfare of his father, not his apparent 
prosperity. The lines have been emended in many ways. ‘The 
easiest of these changes is perhaps that suggested by Nauck, εἰ 
πατρὸς | νέμειν νιν ὥραν τοῦ καλῶς πράσσειν δοκεῖς. Καλῶς πράσσειν 
usually means “to prosper,” “be fortunate,’ but may also mean 
“to act rightly,” or “fittingly.” Cf. Soph. O. Ὁ. 1764, καὶ ταῦτα 
μ᾽ ἔφη πράσσοντα καλῶς χώραν ἕξειν αἰὲν ἄλυπον, where Professor Jebb 
acutely observes: “ καλῶς with πράσσοντα (not with ἕξειν), ‘in a 
seemly manner,’ ‘duly’ (Lat. r7#). The fact that πράσσοντα καλῶς 
usually meant ‘ faring well’ is no objection. The ancient Greek 
instinct for words was remarkably free from bondage to phrases.” 
Cf. also Plat. Gorg. 507, C; Charm. 172, A. If now we read 


εἰ πάρος 
, 3 Ν A an Ud Aa 
νέμει τιν᾽ ὥραν τοῦ καλῶς πράσσειν δοκεῖν, 


and take καλῶς πράσσειν in the sense of “to act rightly,” the diffi- 
culty seems to be in great part removed. The idiomatic use of 
πάρος (like the Ger. sons?) with a present is well known. The most 
familiar case is doubtless the Homeric πάρος ye μὲν οὔτι θαμίζεις, 
Il. 18, 386. The sense will then be “if on other occasions he has 
(habitually) shown care for his reputation (for being thought to act 
rightly).”” The change is certainly a very slight one. 


H. W. HAYLEY. 


ΟΝ HoRACE, «542. I. 4. 39. 


Primum ego me illorum, dederim quibus esse poetas, 
Excerpam numero. 


Bentley (and before him N. Heinsius), against the almost unani- 
mous testimony of the manuscripts, changed to foe#s, citing S. I. 
I. 19 atqui licet esse deatis,; S. 1.2.51 munifico esse licet; 22. II. 
4. 372 mediocribus esse poetis non homines, non di, non concessere 
columnae; and the passage which he found already quoted as a 
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parallel by Acro, S. I. 6. 24 quo tibi, Tilli, sumere depositum clavum 
fierique ¢ribuno. Bentley has been followed here by Orelli, Haupt, 
Vahlen, Schiitz, Kiessling, and others. Dillenburger, Kriiger, Keller, 
Wickham, and Mewes (in the last edition of Orelli) retain vedas, 
but no one of them points out the flaw in Bentley’s argument, or 
gives any reason for his preference except the weight of manuscript 
authority. 

I have no doubt that Bentley was right in holding that Horace 
always used a predicate dative, and never a predicate accusative, 
after Ace¢ esse and equivalent expressions of permission. In £p. I. 
16. 61 da mihi fallere, da zus¢o sanctoque videri, the manuscripts are 
pretty evenly divided between iusto sanctoque and tustum sanctum- 
que ; but the former is rightly printed in all the editions. The only 
other examples that occur in the poems are those cited by Bentley, 
in which the text may be regarded as certain. Bentley’s argument 
fails, because the case here is not parallel to those which he cites, 
but involves a different principle. Do in our passage does not 
express permission, as concedo does in £p. 11. 3. 372, which is 
Bentley’s nearest parallel; it expresses admission of an assertion, 
the granting of a claim; and the construction it introduces is that 
of indirect discourse. It is not the do of Ap. I. 16. 61, or of S. II. 
3. τοῖ di tibi dent classem reducere, but of 2322. II. 1. 125 si das 
hoc, parvis quoque rebus magna iuvari. ‘Esse poetas’ stands for 
the ‘sumus poetae’ of the writers who claimed that distinction for 
themselves. This use of do is common enough in argumentative 
discourse ; cf. Cic. Zusc. I. 25 M. Quid hoc? dasne aut manere 
animos post mortem aut morte ipsa interire? 4. Do vero. AZ Quid 
si maneant? A. Beatos esse concedo. For the dative gutbus, cf. 
Cic. Juv. I. 53 Socrates . .. nihil ipse adferre ad persuadendum 
volebat, sed ex eo, quod s#di ille dederat quicum disputabat, aliquid 
conficere malebat quod ille ex eo quod iam concessisset necessario 


adprobare deberet. 
C. L. SMITH. 
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Σκηνὰς πῆξαι. 


In Liddell & Scott’s lexicon, under the word πήγνυμι, we find : — 

σκηνὴν π., to fix, pitch a tent, Andoc. 33, 9, Plat. Legg. 817 c (so 
in Med. σκηνὰς πήξασθαι, fo pitch their tents, Hdt. 6, 12). 

In the passage from the pseudo-Andocides as well as in that from 
Herodotus, the expression is a purely military one; not so in the 
Laws. Were we have to do with the answer to be given to tragic 
poets who may request to be allowed to produce plays, and part of 
this answer is : — 

μὴ δὴ δόξητε ἡμᾶς ῥᾳδίως ye οὕτως ὑμᾶς ποτὲ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐάσειν σκηνάς 
τε πήξαντας κατ᾽ ἀγορὰν καὶ καλλιφώνους ὑποκριτὰς εἰσαγαγομένους κτλ. 

I have never seen this passage referred to in the discussion of 
theatrical antiquities, yet it is obviously of interest, and it may be 
of importance, in the debate between the Old-Stagers and the No- 
Stagers. It is true that σκηνὰς πῆξαι here may simply mean that 
actors on coming to a town ‘camped out’ in the dyopa and lived 
there during their stay in the town. Yet at the time when the Laws 
was written, inns were not so rare that travellers were reduced to 
this necessity; and further the theatrical word εἰσαγαγομένους so 
closely following seems to belong or to point to σκηνάς. But it 15. 
possible to look at the phrase in two other ways. It may be a sur- 
vival from the time when as yet there were no permanent stage- 
buildings, and when σκηνή meant merely the hut or booth used by 
the actors as their dressing-room. (I use the word ‘survival’ here 
because the ideal city ~f the Zaws was already provided with θέατρα 
(p. 779 D), and these, at i..¢ time when the Zaws was written, must 
have included stage-buildings, whether the stage was raised or not. 
In a note on σκηνὰς πῆξαι in my article on oxyvdw,. σκηνέω, and 
σκηνόω in the American Journal of Philology, XIII, p. 79, I did not 
observe that σκηνάς taken in this sense must be a survival.) From 
this hut would be made the entrances of the actors, into it their 
exits, and on its front would be hung the scenery. The hut itself 
would be set on the edge of the circular orchestra, which might 
naturally be in or near the ἀγορά. The old ‘ market-orchestra’ of 
Athens is an instance in point. A third view may be to take σκηνάς 
in the sense of ‘wagons,’—the wagons in which the travelling 
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troupes of actors carried round their scenery, costumes, property, and 
the like. These would be covered, to protect the goods from storms ; 
they would be σκηναὶ τροχήλατοι, a phrase used by Aeschylus, ers. 
1000; cf. also Ar. Ach. 69, ἐσκηνημένοι, said of the envoys travelling 
in the covered carriages of the Persians; and σκηνή as used of the 
tilt of such a wagon in Xen. Cyr. 6, 4, 11. 

Whatever be the meaning of the phrase, the whole passage seems 
to be our earliest mention of travelling troupes of actors. 


M. H. Morcan. 


Μέλος ‘song.’ 


Curtius in his Greek Etymology connects this word with μείλια and 
μειλίχιος ; it would then mean originally something like ‘ softness.’ 
Similarly Vani¢ek. This is a conspicuous example of how things are 
not named. There cannot be any doubt that μέλος ‘song’ is one 
and the same word with μέλος ‘limb.’ The meaning ‘ song’ is post- 
Homeric, appearing first in Archilochus, Aleman, and one of the 
smaller ‘Homeric’ Hymns. The transition from ‘limb’ to ‘song’ 
is illustrated by the Sanskrit word sada. Pada, properly ‘ foot,’ 
means a quarter of a slaughtered animal. Then it means a line of a 
four-verse stanza. ‘Thence it comes to mean ‘verse’ outright, even 
of some different stanza. 

So in Greek the rhythmical divisions, or phrases, of a song were 
once called its μέλη, or ‘limbs,’ precisely as long afterwards, by the 
same figure, they were called its κῶλα. The 'strophe of four phrases 
always predominated in the simpler soi.s of lyric poetry. Such a 
strophe, for instance, was the elegiac distich, at the time when ele- 
giacs were sung:. It needs no great effort of the imagination to 
conceive it as a quadruped. 


’ a o 

έχρις τεῦ κατάκεισθε ; : 
μ ΧΡ 2 ᾿ 4} fore limbs, 
κίτ᾽ ἄλκιμον ἕξετε θυμόν 
ὦ νέοι; οὐδ᾽ αἰδεῖσθ' 
ἀμφιπερικτίονας. 


᾿ Hind ΤΡ 


And I need only mention the stanzas of Alcaeus and Sappho, the 
form of the Attic scolion, and such early lyric scraps as Archil. frag. 
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88 and 94, to make clear the prevalence of the tetracolic strophe. 
The terminology in question grew up, I think, in the singing-school ; 
boys were taught their songs phrase by phrase; they were made to 
sing and play them Amd-meal (μελίζειν) ; they called their singing 
lesson their μέλῃ, as they did their Homer lesson ἔπη. The antith- 
esis of én and μέλη in such places as Plat. Rep. II, 379%, X, 607%, 
rests on ancient tradition. 

How then did μέλος come to signify a whole song? At first by a 
sort of “synecdoche,” just as we use ‘stave’ or ‘strain’ for a whole 
song. Indeed, these very words will fit perfectly as translations of 
μέλος in nearly all the earlier occurrences. As when Archilochus 
Says, καλὸν ἐξάρξαι μέλος οἶδα, διθύραμβον (frag. 77), or Theognis 
(761), ‘Let lyre and pipe sound a ἱερὸν μέλος᾽, or Alcman (frag. 1) 
calls on the muse to begin a μέλος νεόχμον. Soa score of other places. 
Often the plural, ‘strains of music,’ is used: Hom. Hymn. XIX, 16 
(οὐκ ἂν rovye παραδράμοι ἐν μελέεσσιν), Aesch. Suppl. 809, Pind. O. 
II, 47, etc. ; sometimes when a single composition is evidently meant 
(Pind. O. X, 84; I. V, 2). Nevertheless there are places in the 
earlier poets where the later sense of μέλος begins to appear: Alcman 
frag. 25, ἔπη τάδε καὶ μέλος, ‘these verses and this tune’ ; Echembrotus 
in Pausan. X, 7, 6, μέλεα καὶ ἐλέγους. And the sense ‘lyric compo- 
sition’ is clear in Herod. II, 135; V, 95. The idea of music is 
always present, whether melody as opposed to words be intended 
(Alcman frag. 25, quoted), or instrumental music only (Theogn. 761, 
quoted ; Pind. P. XII, 19; Alcman frag. 82; Sophocl. frag. 226 D; 
Simonides frag. 46), or, finally, song as opposed to instrumental 
accompaniment (Pind. N. IV, 15; O. X, 84). 

Significant is the adjective ἐμμελής, established in the metaphor- 
ical sense ‘suitable,’ ‘harmonious’ in Simonides’s time (ἐμμελέως, 
frag. 5), and recurring in Aristophanes and Plato. It is based ona 
phrase ἐν μέλει, which we find in Plato, Soph. 227% (ἐν μέλει φθεγξό- 
μεθα). This phrase also is of the singing-school. To Plato it doubt- 
less meant ‘in tune.’ But originally, we may well believe, to sing év 
μέλει was to sing ‘ in time,’ following the rhythmical divisions. There 
are indications that ἐμμελής once referred to rhythm. First Sappho’s 
ἐμμελέως πόδεσσιν ὠρχεῦντο (frag. 54). Then the dance ἐμμέλεια. 
This name was not confined to the tragic dance, but was used by 
Aeschylus (see Hesychius s.v.) of the σίκιννις of the satyric drama. 
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In Herod. VI, 129 ἐμμέλεια means simply *dance-tune.’ Lastly, on 
τινὰ λόγων ἐμμέλειαν, Aristoph. Ran. 896, the Scholiast remarks, 
καταχρηστικῶς νῦν τὴν εὐρυθμίαν ; perhaps wrongly, for ἐμμέλεια may 
here signify only ‘ harmonious combination.’ 

The opposite of ἐμμελής is πλημμελής (first, I think, Eurip. Med. 
306), which points to a phrase πλὴν μέλους, ‘ out of time’ (and tune). 
For this we have πὰρ μέλος, Pind. N. VII, 69, and παρὰ μέλος several 
times in Plato. 

Of μελίζω, ‘sing rhythmically,’ we have spoken above. It first 
occurs Aesch. Ag. 1176 (and Pind. N. XI, 18?). I suspect that Hor- 
ace’s carmina divides (Od. 1, 15,15) is a translation of this. Marini 
and Henzen interpret carmen descindentes in the Acta Fratrum Ar- 
valium (ann. 218; see p. 33 of Henzen’s edition) in a similar way. 

The parallelism of the German géied and Hed, which has sometimes 
been brought forward, is striking but illusory. zd, ‘limb,’ and Zod, 
‘song,’ are separate words in old German, and without etymological 
connexion. Nor has μέλος anything to do with μέλπω. 


πλανοδίας, Homeric Hymn, III. 75. 


mAavodias δ᾽ ἤλαυνε διὰ ψαμαθώδεα χῶρον 


is an “ acephalous ” verse, which I think has passed unchallenged 
hitherto, though its refutation lies in plain sight in Hesychius: zAnvo- 
Sia... τῆι πεπλανημένηι τῆς ὀρθῆς ὁδοῦ, τουτέστιν ἀδίκωι. This gloss 
relates to another occurrence of the word, in a figurative sense. In 
our passage mAnvodias should be read, as an adjective referring to 
βοῦς understood. We have spoken in the preceding note of πλημμε- 
λής, and the phrase πλὴν μέλους which it presupposes. In like way 
πληνόδιος comes from a πλὴν ὁδοῦ, ‘ out of the road.’ The two words. 
together show that πλήν in former times had a wider range of mean-. 
ing than ‘ except.’ 
FREDERIC D. ALLEN. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


A; A, confused, 183. 

Accent, acute, indicating a question, 
170. 

example of change to, from quan- 
tity, 105. 

Accents in Herondas, 169 f., 181. 

Accentual rhythm in Latin, 105 ff. 

Accompaniment, higher than melody, 
45- 

by left hand, 46. 

Acoustics of pipes, 22. 

Acute accent, in Herondas, 169 f. 

Adonic, conforms to dactylic scheme, 
109. 

adserere, adsertio, 162. 

Aeschylus, Euripides and the Rhesus, 
words peculiar to, 79. 

imitations of, in the Rhesus, 90. 

and the Rhesus, words peculiar to, 
79: 

Sophocles and the Rhesus, words 
peculiar to, 79. 

Al, €, not confused in Herondas, 186. 

Alcaic, not favorite for Christian hymns, 
112. 

prose rhythm of, 110. 
_ scheme of accentual rhythm, 110. 

Alcibiades, his mispronunciation of p, 
199. 

Alexander Aetolus, 194 f. 

Alexis, 194 f. 

ALLEN, Frederic D., on metpap édé- 
σθαι (Z 501) and the manus 
consertio of the Romans, 151 ff. 

on μέλος, song, 207 ff. 
on Hom. Hymn (111, 75), 209. 
dupa παρθενίης, 190. 


Amorgus and Amolgus, 199. 
ἀνασπᾶν, 33. 
Anchimolus, for Molon, 194. 
ἅπαξ εἰρημένα in the Rhesus, 72, 73, 
76, 77. 
ἅπαξ τραγῳδούμενα in the Rhesus, 72, 
74- 
ἄψαυστος, 189. 
ἀράσσει, impersonal ?, 174. 
Aratus, youth, 191 ff. 
at Cos, 194. 
friendships, 193. 
lesser poems, 193. 
Phaenomena, 194. 
Aristarchus of Samos, 194 f. 
Aristis, 194 f. 
Aristotle, on finger-holes, 3.. 
Artemidorus, of Coan schools of poets, 
194. 
Asclepiadean, in hymns, 112. 
general dactylic, flow of, 112. 
Asclepiades, 194 f. 
dor podidets, 196. 
Astacides, 194 f. 
ἄστηθι, ἄστησον, 186. 
ἄθικτος, 180 ff. 
ἄθραυστος, 180. 
Attraction of predicate to dative in 
Ovid, 110 ἢ. 
in Horace, 205. 
AY, AT, confused, 183. 
auctio, meaning of, 144. 
auctor, etymology of, 143 f. 
αὐλητικός, κάλαμος, 21. 
Αὐλός, The, or Z72d2a, 1 ff. 
αὐλός, bands on, 7 ff. 
curved, 35. 
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αὐλός, in Didascalies of Terence, 37. 
the double, 20 ff., 35 ff., 43. 
experiments with, 27 ff. 
existing instruments, 

47 ff. 
finger-holes, 2 ff., 19. 
Greek and Roman, cylindrical bore, 

22. 
harmonies of, 30 ff. 
kinds of, 12 ff., 39 f. 
κοιλίαι, 11 f., 22. 

Lydian, 43. 
method of playing the, 43. 
ὅλμος, 28 f. 
φορβεία, 29 ff. 
Phrygian, 42. 
pitch of, 41. 
Pompeian, 30. 
range of, 30, 44. 
reeds of, 21 ff. 
side tubes in, 8 ff. 
single, 12. 
sizes of the, 38 ff., 41. 
speaker in the, 32. 
stopped, 2. 
Syrinx, 32. 

avena, 23. 


described, 


Bands on αὐλός, 7 ff. 

Bassoon reed, 24. 

Berecyntian horn, 36. 

Blots, in Herondas papyrus, 175. 
Boehm flutes, 10. 

βραχεῖα, sign, 177. 

Breathings, rough, in Herondas, 169 f. 


Caesura of Sapphic, 106, 108 f. 
Callierges, scholia on Theocritus, 1¢3. 
Callimachus, 194 f. 
capistrum, 29, 30. 
carmina figurata, in Greek, 195. 
Change of speaker indicated in Heron- 
das by spacing, 171. 

by παράγραφοι, 178 ff. 

Circumflex accent, in Herondas, 169 f. 


General Index. 


Clarinet, bulb of, 29. 
mouthpiece of, 21. 
speaker in, 31. 
Classical writers, were they conscious 
of prose metre ? 112. 
Coronis, 170, 179, 181. 
Cos, traces of, in Herondas, 195. 
Nicanor of, 193. 
school of poets at, 193 ff. 
Curved pipe, 35 ff. 


δακτυλικοί (αὐλοί), 39. 

Δ, A; confused, 183. 

Dactylic metre, Sapphic changed to, 
105. 

Dative for accusative in predicate after 
infitive in Ovid, 119 f. 

in Horace, 205. 

διαστίξαι, 177. 

διαστολή, 170. 

Diatonic scale in αὐλός, 2. 

Didymus Chalcenterus, 197 f. 

διελκυστίνδα, 152. 

διπλῆ, 181 f. 

Dosiades, 194 f. 

Dositheus, at Cos, 196. 

Double pipes, 20, 35, 43. 


6, O, confused, 186. 
€, Al, not confused, 186. 
ἑβδόμη, holiday at Cos, 196. 
ecastor, use of, by Plautus and Terence, 
99 ff. 
edepol, use of, by Plautus and Terence, 
99 ἢ. 
Egyptian pipes, 1, 23, 30. 
EI, corrected to I in Herondas, 186. 
elxds, holiday at Cos, 196. 
ἔλυμοι (αὐλοί), 43. 
ἐμβατήριοι (αὐλοί), 39. 
Emendations : 
Aristotle, Prodi. xix (23), 3, 19. 
Eur. Alc. (229), 201. 
Eustathius (p. 882, 24), 197. 
Gellius (xx, 10, 7), 159. 
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Emendations: 
Herondas, Mimi, 1 (1), 1743 (55), 
187 ff., 192; (64), 173; (82), 1793 
ΠῚ (24-26), 192 ff.; (80), 172 ff.; 
IV (35-38), 179; (62), 177; V 
(7), 174; (18), 178; VII (118), 
173; (123), 174; VIII (3), 
173 f. . 
Hom. Hymn (III, 75), 209. 
Schol. Theocr. VII (125 Ambr.), 
193. 
Soph. Trach. (56), 203. 
ἡμίοποι (αὐλοί), 39. 
ἐμμελής, meaning of, 208. 
ἐπισφραγίζεσθαι, to initiate, 191. 
6556, omitted in compound forms of 
infin. in Ovid, 137. 
Etymologies, Latin, 143 ff. 
ed, position of, 174. 
ev + 7, synezesis of, 174. 
Eucritus, 194. 
Euripides, Aeschylus and the Rhesus, 
words peculiar to, 79. 
Alc. 229 emended, 201. 
final sentences, in, 93. 
imitation of, in the Rhesus, 85 ff. 
and the Rhesus, words peculiar 
to, 81. 
Eustathius, reader of Aristophanes, 
Theocritus, and Didymus, 197 f. 
exerceo, etymology of, 147. 
exercitus, etymology of, 147. 
ἐξηνλμένος, 21. 


jigurata carmina, of Simias, Dosiades, 
and Theocritus, 195. 
Final sentences in Euripides, 93. 
Finger-holes in αὐλός, 2, 5, 6 ff., 30. 
in σῦριγξ, 10. 


γελᾷς, parenthetical, 187. 
Gellius, xx, 10, 7, emended, 1 57: 
gingrinae (tibiae), γίγγροι, 39. 
Glosses, in Herondas, 186. 
vAG@rra, in αὐλός, 21, 26, 31. 
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γλωττοκομεῖον, 26. 
ΓΡ, TT, confused, 183. 
Grave accent, in Herondas, 170. 
GREENOUGH, J. B., Accentual Rhythm 
in Latin, 105 ff. 
Latin Etymologies, 143 ff. 


Harmonics of the αὐλός, 30 fff. 
Hay ey, H. W., on Eur. Alc. (229), 
201. 
on Petron. (65), 202. 
Hercle, use of, by Plautus and Terence, 
99 ff. 

Hermesianax, 194. 

Herondaea, 169 ff. 

Herondas papyrus, punctuation, 169 ff. 
παράγραφος and ὄβελος, 177 ff. 
earliest corrections, 182 ff. 
not written from dictation, 183. 
traces of Cos in, 196. 
σφρηγίς in, 187 ff. 

Molon, Simon, and Aratus in, 
192 ff. 
Homeric Hymn, III, 75, emended, 209. 
Horace, his possible feeling for accent- 
ual rhythm, 114. 
Sat. I, 4, 39, reading, 204. 
treatment of Sapphic verse, 107 ff. 
Howarp, A. A., The Αὐλός or Tibia, 
I ff. 

ὑπερτέλειοι (αὐλοί), 39. 

ὑφόλμιον, 28. 

ὑποστιγμή, 176. 


Tambic verse in Ennius and Naevius, 
how it conforms to word accent, 
114. 

impares tibiae, 37. 

Infinitive of purpose, 93. 

integer vitae, 105. 

ἴνγξ, 20. 


κάλαμος, 23. 
κατασπᾶν, 33. 
κέρατα, in bands of pipes, 8. 
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κιθαριστήριοι (αὐλοί), 39, 40. 
κλῇς = σφραγίς, 101. 

κοιλίαι, main bore of pipe, II. 
κορωνίς, 179. 


A, A; confused, 183. 

d and p interchanged, 190. 
Lycidas, in Theocr. (Id. vii), 194 f. 
Lycophron, 189 f. 

Lydian pipes, 43. 


Macrobius, on finger-holes, 4. 

μάγαδις αὐλός, 40. 

μακρά, the sign ?, 177 f. 

MANNING, R. C., Omission of the Sub- 
ject-accusative of the Infinitive 
in Ovid, 117 ff. 

manum conserere, 155 ff. 

manu(m) consertum, 162. 

manus conserere, 163. 

Manuscripts, papyrus of Herondas, 
169 ff. 

Σ of Demosthenes, obeli in, 191. 

Marion, Olympic victor, 199. 

Maro (Vergil), 199. 

Maron, 197 ff. 

μή, independent clauses with, 94. 

μὴ οὐ, 94. 

Mecastor, use of, in Plautus and Ter- 
ence, 99 ff. 

Mehercle, use of, in Plautus and Ter- 
ence, 99 ff. 

Med Sw, meaning of, 208. 

Melody, by right hand, 45 f. 

μέλος, song, 207 ff. 

μέση στιγμή, 175 fi. 

μεσόκοποι (αὐλοί), 40. 

Metrical structure of the Rhesus, 91. 

Midas of Agrigentum, feat of, 19 f. 

Mistakes, various, in Herondas papy- 
rus, 183. 

μολών, in Theocritus MSS. 197. 

Molon, rival and friend of Aratus, 192 f. 

Molonis, at Cos, 194. 

μόναυλος, 12 f. 
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μονοκάλαμος, 19. 

ΜΟΒΟΑΝ, M. H., on Plat. Legg. (817C), 
206. 

Mouthpiece of pipe, 18, 24, 25, 26, 27. 


Nicanor, of Cos, commentator on The- 
ocritus, 193. 

NICOLSON,: F. W., The Use of ercle 
(Mehercle), Edepol (Pol), Ecas- 
tor (Mecastor) by Plautus and 
Terence, 99 ff. 

Nominative for accusative in predicate 
after infin., in Ovid, 139 ff. 

Nonnus, 190. 

Notes of the scale, origin of, 109. 


Ο, €, confused, 186. 
ὀβελός, in Herondas, 178, 180 ff. 
in Homeric texts, 180 f. 
in Plato, 180 f. 
Oboe, mouthpiece of, 22. 
ὅλμος, 28. 
Omission of subject-accusative of infin. 
in Ovid, 117 ff. 
Omissions, how indicated in Herondas, 
175. 
Open pipes, 2. 
ops, meaning of, 147. 
opto, etymology of, 146. 
orichalco vincta, refers to bands, 7. 
Ovid, omission of subject-accusative of 
infin. in, 117 ff. 


παιδικοί (αὐλοί), 39. 

Pan’s-pipe, I, 18. 

παράγραφος, in Herondas, 177 ff. 

παράτρητοι, 39.- 

παρατρύπημα, 11, 31. 

παρθένιοι (αὐλοί), 39. 

Paul the Silentiary, imitator of Non- 
nus, Antipater of Sidon, and of 
Latin poets, 190. 

πεῖραρ ἑλέσθαι (Σ 501) and Manus 
Consertio, 151 ff. 

πεῖραρ and πέρας, 164 fi. 

πελτασταί, appearance of the word, 83. 
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Pericles, brother of Theocritus (?), 194. 

περιστόμιον, 29. 

Philaenion, 197. 

Philetas, 194. 

Philicus (Philiscus), tragic poet, 195. 

Philinus, of Cos, 194 ff. 

Philocles, favorite of Aratus, 194. 

φορβεία, 29. 

Phrygian pipes, 37 f., 42. 

Pipes, see αὐλός. 

πλαγίαυλος, 13 ff. 

πλανοδίας, rAnvodlas, 200. 

Plato, Legg. (817 C), explained, 206. 

Plautus, use of Hercle, Edepol, and 
Ecastor in, 99 ff. 

πλημμελής, meaning of, 209. 

πλήν, older meaning of, 209. 

Pol, use of, by Plautus and Terence, 
99 ff. 

Polyphonic pipe, 44. 

praetor, use of the word, 202. 

Prologue of the Rhesus, 71. 

pronomus, 20 f, 

Pulling-matches, 152 ff. 

Punctuation in Herondas, 169. 

πυράγρη, 177. 

πύραγρον, 177. 

πύραστρον, 177. 


Quantitative changed to  accentual 
rhythm, 106. 

Quantity, how connected with accent 
in Latin, 105. 


Range of pipes, 30, 40. 

Reed instruments, types of, 21. 

Reeds, 21, 26. 

Rhesus, ἅπαξ εἰρημένα in the, 72, 73, 

76. 

ἅπαξ τραγῳδούμενα in the, 72, 74. 
authorship of the, 95 ff. 
expressions peculiar to the, 78. 
metrical structure of the, ΟἹ. 
prologue of the, 71. 
syntax in the, 92 ff. 
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Rhesus, words peculiar to, and Aeschy- 
lus, 79. 
and Euripides, 81. 
and Sophocles, 80. 


and Aeschylus and Euripides, 79. 
and Aeschylus and Sophocles, 79. 
Rhythm, accentual, 105. | 
ROLFE, J.C., The Tragedy Rhesus, 
61 ff. 
Rope-pulling, 152 ff. 


σάλπιγξ, 1. 
Sapphic verse, 105. 
changed to accentual, 105, 
in Christian hymns, 109. 
Sappho, treatment of Sapphics by, 
109. 
Saturnian verse, 105. 
Saxophone, 22. 
Simias and Simon, 199. 
Simias of Rhodes, 195. 
Simon, rival and friend of Aratus, 
192 ff. | 
Simonidae at Cos, 195. 
Single pipes, 12, 18, 20. 
σκαπαρδεῦσαι, 164. 
σκαπέρδαν ἕλκειν, 152, 164. 
σκὴνὰς πῆξαι, 206. 
σκυταλία, 39. 
SMITH, C, L., on Hor. Sat. (I, 4, 39), 
204. 
CO, ΘΟ, confused, 174. 
Sophocles, imitation of, in the Rhesus, 
83 f. 
Trach. (56) emended, 202. 
words peculiar to, and the Rhesus, 
80. 
words peculiar to, and Aeschylus 
and the Rhesus, 79. 
Speaker, in pipe, 31 ff. 
Spondee, permanent in Latin Sapphics, 
106. 
σφραγίς, 188. 
στιγμαί, in Herondas, 175 ff., 185. 
Stopped pipe, 2. 
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συβήνη, 30. 

Subject-accusative of infin. omitted in 
Ovid, 117 ff. 

σϑριγξ, 1, 18, 19, 32, 33. 

Synaloepha, indicated by accent, 170. 

Syntax in the Rhesus, 92 ff. 


τέλειοι (αὐλοί), 39. 
Terence, use οὗ Hercle, Edepol, and 
Ecastor by, 99 ff. 
pipes named in the didascalies of, 
37- 
Text-criticism of Herondas, 186. 
Theocritus at Cos, 194 f. 
scholia on, 192 ff. 
tibia (see also αὐλός), I. 
tibiae, duae dextrae, 42. 
impares, 37, 42. 


General Index. 


“biac, obliquae, 13, 14. 
pares, 42. 


Phrygiae, 35. 
plural, 20. 


Serranae, 35, 42. 
tuba, 1. 


Unison, pipes not played in, 44. 


Vase-paintings, double pipes in, 21. 
Vergil, 199. 
vindticatio, 154. 
vindicia, 158 f. 
vindicias sumere, 161. 


Wind instruments, types of, 1 f. 


ζεύγη, 25, 31. 
ζεῦγος, 25, 26. 


INDEX OF IMPORTANT CITATIONS. 


ee ee 


Acro, Hor. A. P. (202), 4. 
Anth. Pal. (v. 217), 189. 
Apuleius, Flor. (iii), 45, 46. 
Met. (xi), 14. 
Arcadius, de accent. (p. 188), 8. 
Aristophanes, Achar. (681), 21. 
Aristotle, de audid. (p. 801 Ὁ), 16; (p. 
802 Ὁ), 26; (p. 804 4), 26, 32. 
probl.(xix, 12), 45; (xix, 23), 3, 19. 


Aristoxenus, Harm. (p. 28), 30; (p. 


60), 2, 11. 

Athenaeus (iv, 76), 12; (iv, 12), 13; 
(iv, 79), 373 (iv, 80), 2; (iv, 
82), 18; (iv, 34), 36; (xiv, 31), 
6, 21; (xiv, 36), 3. 

Boéthius, /ss¢, meus. (i, 3)» 44. 


Cicero, Mur. (12, 26), 155 f. 


Euripides, A/c. (229), 201. 
Eustathius (p. 882, 24), 187. 


Favonius Eulogius, 4. 


Gaius (iv, 16), 155; (17), 155. 
Gellius (xx, 10), 157 ff. 


Herondas, Mimi, 1 (1), 174; (3), 1703 
(7), 1783; (15), 185; (47), 191; 
(50), 178; (54), 178; (55), 173 
187 ff., 192; (64), 173; (65), 
179 f.; (82), 177 f., 179. 
II (2), 172; (6), 170; (64), 183; 
(66, 67), 192; (73), 1785 (74), 
187; (83), 170. 
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III (10), 172, 196; (25), 172; 
(26), 192 ff., 196; (36), 185 f.; 
(45), 186; (53, 54), 196; (63), 
184; (71), 174; (80), 172 ff; 
(82), 183 f. 

IV (10), 185; (24), 172; (32), 
182; (35, 36), 179; (42), 172; 
(43), 177 £5 (50), 170, 182; 
(55), 172; (59), 172; (62), 
177; (83), 172, 176, 185. 

V (7), 1745 (9), 186; (18), 178; 
(21), 176; (49), 170; (55) 179; 
(68), 173; (70), 192. 

VI (5), 176; (38), 185. 

VII (35), 182; (48), 170; (71), 
182; (76), 176; (77), 178; 
(110, 118), 173; (123), 174. 

VIII (3), 173 f.; (6), 186; (28), 
173; (42), 176. 

Proem (9), 173; (11), 170. 

Hipponax (/rag. 1), 164. 

Homer (Z, 143), 165; (H, 102), 165; 
(402), 165; (M, 79), 165; (N, 
358ff.), 165; (2,497 ff), 151 ff; 
(T, 429), 165; (Ψ, 350), 166; 
(γ, 433)» 166; (ε, 289), 165; 
(μ, 51, 162, 179), 166; (xs 33, 
41), 165. 

Hymn. Del. Apol. (129), 167; 
Hermes (75), 209. 

Horace, Carm. (iii, 16), 190. 

Sat. (i, 4, 39), 204. 

Epist. (i, 20, 3), 188. 

A. P. (202), 7. 
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Inscriptions: of Cos (Paton-Hicks), 
195 ff., 199. 


Lucian, adv. Ind. (5), 21. 
Timon (13), 188. 
Lycophron, Aéex. (508), 188. 


Macrobius, Somn. Scip. (ii, 4, 5), 4. 
Marius Victorinus (p. 44 K.), 40. 


Nicomachus (p. 9), 12. 
Nonnus, Dionys. (ii, 305), 189; (xlvii, 
218), 191. 
Loh. (xxi, 139), 191. 


Oppian, Cyz. (iii, 368), 187. 
Ovid, Fast. iv (381), 140; (804), 121; 
v (167), 128; vi (662), 1. 
Met. ix (546), 141; xiii (142), 141. 
Pont. i (5, 66), 140. 
Trist. i (1, 19), 128; ii (10), 141; 
iii (4, 66), 134; (7,9), 128; iv 
(3, 51), 141. 


Paul the Silentiary, Anth. Pal. v (217), 


189; (274), 191. 

Pausanius, ix (12), 6; (30, 2), 21; 
x (7, 4), 20. 

Petronius, (65), 202. 

Pindar, Pyth. i (81), 167; ii (90), 164; 
iv (220), 167; xii (1), 19, 20. 

Pliny, WV. 4. vii (204), 14, 36; xvi 
(171), 25. 


Index of Important Citations. 


Plato, Legy. (817 C.), 206. 
Plautus, Asin. (898), 101; (930), IOI. 
Cas. (982), 100. 
Cist. (50), 100. 
Merc. (719), 100. 
Truc. (210), 100. 
Plutarch, Von posse suaviter (p. 1096A), 
33: 
de mus. (v), 1; (xxi), 33. 
Pollux, iv (69), 19; (70), 29; (74), 1, 
12, 14, 30; (75), 133 (80), 4, 
5, 10, 37; x (114), 28. 
Porphyrio (p. 217), 12; (249), 26. 
Proclus, A/c. (p. 197), 11; (chap. 68), 
31. 


Quintilian, i (11, 6), 34. 


Scholia, Theocritus, vii (6), 193; (125, 
Ambr. X), 192 f. 
Servius, ad Aen. ix (615), 12, 35, 383 
xi (737), 36. 
Sophocles, 7rach. (56), 203. 
Stobaeus, ΖΦ εἰ. i (2, 9), 167. 
Flor. \xxiv (27), 188. 


Theocritus, ii (96, 97), 197; vii, 194; 
(125), 192 ff. 
Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. iv. (11), 21, 


23, 24. 
Thucydides, ii (29), 83. 


Varro, &. R. i. (2, 15), 44, 46. 
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